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THE HHONTE FAMILY. 

CHAPTER L 

CHARLOTTE AND EIHLY IN BRUSSELS. 

The Sojourn in Brussels Kesolvcd upon — ^^Vhy Charlotte 
Ibted on Brussels for Uiglier Education — Charlotte 
and Emily take up their Residence with Madame 
Ildgcr — A Picture of the Prospect in ‘ Villette ’ — At 
the Peusiouuat — Madame Ildger — Monsieur Ilcger — 
Charlotte hkes Brussels — Her Contrast between the 
Belgians and the Enghsh — Death of Miss Branwcll — 
Return to Haworth. 

It was more than a month before Charlotte 
received the reply from her Aunt Branwell. 
Meanwhile she had waited patiently, pending 
the anxious discussions at the parsonage, and 
she breathed not a single word of the great 
project to her friend. It was her way to work 
in obsomity, and to lot her efforts ‘ be known by 
TOIh II. B 
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their results.’ But at last, as I have said, consent 
■was given to her plan ; the necessary money was 
forthcoming; and it only remained for her to 
make the arrangements for her journey, and 
Emily had arrangements to make also. There 
was much of letter-writing to do, letters to 
Brussels — ^whither Charlotte would of all cities 
prefer to go, — and to many other places ; and 
there were clothes to make, and farewells to be 
said. 

It was a great disappointment to Charlotte, — 
when, having loft her situation at Christmas, 
1841, she came to Haworth to join the family 
circle, — that Branwell could not bo thei’e, and it 
troubled him very much too. But the plans 
were talked over, the letters were written, and 
Charlotte did not repent her boldness, — nay, she 
looked forwai'd confidently to the venture. It 
seems a strange ambitious plan to us, and one 
showing littlo knowledge of the world, this of 
spending six months in Brussels, in that short 
time to become thoroughly acquainted with 
French, to be improved in Italian, and get a dash 
of German ; and, so projdded with accomplish- 
ments, to set up a successful school at Burlington, 
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— for the Dewsbury Moor project had ah’eady 
beeu relinquished. 

Brussels was fixed upon by Charlotte for 
several reasons : because it was a cheap journey, 
because education could bo had there at any 
rate as good as at any other place in Europe, 
and perhaps better ; and then, Mary and Martha 

T , her friends, were staying at Brussels at 

the Chateau do Kokleberg, and Mary, with 
Mrs, Jenkins, the Avifo of the English chaplain, 
would find the desired pensionmt. But there 
was a temporary disappointment : it was report- 
ed that the schools in Brussels were not good ; 
and Charlotte immediately set to work to 
discover another establishment, which was found 
at Lille — one that Baptist Noel recommended, 
where the terms were £~>0 for each pupil. It 
had been at last arranged that Charlotte and 
Emily should journey to this place, about the 
middle of Febniaiy, 1842, under the escort of 
Madame Marzials, a lady then in London, when 
again the plans were changed. Mrs. Jenkins, 
the chaplain’s wife, had discovered, to Charlotte’s 
great delight, the establishment of Madame 
Heger in the Hue d’Isabelle, at Brussels, which 

it2 • 
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was greatly eulogized, and thitlier it was finally 
decided that tlie two sisters could go. 

Charlotte went to Brussels with a stout heart 
and in perfect confidence, and she loft no 
regrets behind her; but it was not so with 
Emily. The elder sister was cast in a different 
mould from the younger ; there was a spice of 
adventure in her composition, and the pleasure, 
too, of seeing now places was keen. It had 
been said to her by some inward voice, as to 
Lucy Snowe, who is the truest poi'trait of 
Charlotte, ‘Leave this wilderness, and go out 
hence and she answered the query, ‘ "Where V 
with a sharp determination; and went out to 
enter into the spirit of the things she met, wher- 
ever her mental constitution would enable her 
to do so. ‘For background,’ she says of her 
journey in ‘ Villelte,’ ‘ spr-ead a sky, solemn and 
dark blue, and — grand with imperial promise, 
with tints of enchantment — strode from north 
to south a God-bent bow, an arch of hope but 
that was to be stimck out. ‘ Cancel that, reader 
— or rather let it stand, and draw thence a moral 
— an alliterative, text-hand copy ; 

‘ “ Day-dreams axe delusions of the demon.’’ ’ 
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So was Charlotte to be disillusioned. But 
what a fairyland had she fashioned to herself 
of that gay Belgian capital, and what painful 
memories she brought thence ! For, according 
to Mr. Wemyss Eeid, — and doubtless he is right 
— ^hcr stay in Brussels with Emily, and after- 
wards alone, was the turning-point in Char- 
lotte’s career, and the record of it in ‘ Villette ' 
Avas wrung from her as her heart’s blood, amid 
parox 3 ’sms of positive anguish. But of these 
things she kneAv nothing in the January of 1842 ; 
then the future slept in sunny calm, so sunny, 
indeed, that to part from Haworth, and those 
she linew there, her father and her brother and 
sister, gave her scarcely a pang; and after- 
wards, so far as one can trace, from her letters, 
and from ‘ Villette,’ which expresses even more, 
the troubles of the parsonage were never acute 
troubles to her. Her joys and troubles abroad 
Avere in fact her own, and they Avere borne and 
suffered alone. 

But, Avith Emily, Haworth was no wilderness, 
a paradise rather, and Avith bitter pain she left 
the moors that the coming summer should cover 
with purple billows. For Emily Bronte was 
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inspired far more than her sister with the influ- 
ences of locality and of her home. Amidst 
the distant Yorkshire hills dwelt, too, her 
father, noth Branwell and Anne, whom she 
loved more than all else in the world ; and many 
an hour, sitting in the bare rooms of the 
jpensionmt, she pondered on their hopes and 
their sorrows. We cannot say that Emily’s 
sojourn in Bnissels changed her in any waj- 
whatever, nor that she was made by it of any 
nearer kinship with the outside world. 

Mr. Bronte accompanied his daughters, and 
Mary and her brother, who travelled with them 
to Brussels. They stayed a day or two in Lou- 
don, at the Chapter coffee-house in Paternoster 
Row, and a good deal of sight-seeing was done 
before they left for the Belgian capital. In 
‘ Villetto ’ Charlotte has told us of her first visit 
to London, and of the travelling to Labassecour, 
but the actual details refer more probably to 
her second journey thither. Yet we may feel 
sure that it was with the same spirit that she 
saw the metropolis, that she revelled in its 
busy lile and in the earnestness that moved it. 
We may imagine her on the dome of St. Paul’s- 
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looking over the liver ■with its bridges, and, 
alongside it, the Temple Gardens, and West- 
minster beyond ; and we may see her in the 
classic ground of Paternoster Row. Emily 
has left no record of her feelings on this 
journey, but we may be sure they differed very 
much from Charlotte’s. We have an account 
in ‘ The Professor ’ of William Crimswoi-th’s 
feelings when ho entered Belgium, and they 
were doubtless Chaiiotto's also. ‘ This is Bel- 
gium, reader. Look ! don’t caR the picture flat 
or a dull one — it was neither flat nor dull to me 
when I first behold it. When I left Ostend on 
a fine February morning, and found myself on 
the road to Brussels, nothing could look vapid 
to mo. My sense of enjoyment possessed an 
edge whetted to the finest ; untouched, keen, ex- 
quisite .... Liberty I clasped in my arms for 
the first time, and the influence of her smile and 
embrace revived my life like the sun and the 
west wind.’ 

It was proposed at the time that the two 
sisters should remain in the pensionnat until the 
gi'andes vacaneea in September, when they were 
to return home. They were in Brussels then to 
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work, and the boiaterons schoolgirls found no 
companions in them, for they remained together 
for a long time, and read and sindicd apart. 
These two sisters did not easily make friends ; 
they were shj'', and their companions thought 
them peculiar — Charlotte, clad in her plain, 
home-made dress, and Emily, with her gigot 
sleeves and long, straight skirts, walking in the 
garden together. Mrs. Jenkins told Mrs. Gaskcll 
that she asked them to spend Sundays and 
holidays with her, but at last she found that 
oven these visits gave them more pain than 
pleasure, and thenceforth they remained away. 
This reserve never passed from Emily entirely, 
but Charlotte afterwards gained confidence and 
made friends. 

There wore memories, as Mrs. Gaskell records, 
connected with Madame Hegcr’s house in the 
Eue dTsabelle, of medimval chivalry and 
romance, which are doubtless reflected in the 
visits of the nun to the grenier and the old 
garden where Lucy Snowe is. From the gay, 
bright Rue Royale four flights of steps lead 
down to the Rue d’Isabello, and the chimneys of 
its houses are level with one’s feet as one stands 
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at the top of them. The quiet street -was called 
the Fosse aux Ghiens in the thirteenth century, 
because the ducal kennels ■were there, on the 
site of Madame Hdger’s house ; but these gave 
place later to a hospital for the homeless and 
the poor. Afterwards the Arbalcti-iers clu Grand 
Sormciit had their place there, and noble com- 
■{jany visited them, and great ceremonials and 
feasfesthey gave. Later again the street was 
called the Eue d'Isabelle, because the Infanta 
Isabella induced the Arbalotriers to allow a road 
to be made through their grounds, and built 
them in return a noble mansion close by, which 
was afterwards Madame Heger’s. 

William Crimsworth saw the establishment. 
‘ I remember, before entering the park, 1 stood 
awhile to contemplate the statue of General 
Belliard, and then I advanced to the top of the 
gi'cat staircase just beyond, and I looked down 
into a nan’ow back street, which I afterwards 
learnt was called the Kue d’Isabelle. I well 
recollect that my eye rested on the green door 
of a rather large house opposite, where, on a 
brass plate, was inscribed, “Pensionnat de 
Demoiselles.” ’ 
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Madame Heger, the mistress of this pensionnatf 
■was a womau of capacitj-, and understood the 
duties of her position, but apparently Charlotte 
did not got on very "well with her, and in the 
second year of the residence in Brussels they 
were estranged. It was said that the directrice 
had ‘quolque ohoso de froid ct de compasse 
dans son maintieu,’ Avliich did not prepossess 
people in her favour ; and Charlotte, it appeal's, 
had little tolerance of her beliefs or her preju- 
dices. Monsieur Huger, unlike his wife, was of a 
quick and energetic natiwe, choleric and initable 
in temperament, but withal gentle and bene- 
volent aho. It was said that there Avere feiv 
characters so noble and admirable as his, that 
he was a zealous member of the Society of St, 
Vincent de Paul, and that, after days occupied 
in arduous educational work, ho was wont to 
gather the poor together in order that he might 
amuse and instruct them at the same time. He 
gave up his lucrative position, too, as prefect of 
the studies at the Athon6e because he could not 
succeed in introducing religious instruction into 
the curriculum there. V ery many traits of Monsiem* 
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Heger’s character arc reproduced iu that of 
Paul Emanuel. 

The school was a large ami prosperous one, 
conducted as continental schools usually are, 
and Charlotte, in a short time, was happy in the 
busy life she loci there. She has left an admir- 
able picture, a veritable photograph, of the 
establishment in the pages of ‘Yilletto,’ which 
indeed contains her mental history during her 
sojourn there. The training through which she 
and Emily wore put was different from that of 
the other pupils. Monsieur Hegor was quick to 
perceive that they were capable of greater 
things than most people, so he took the bold 
step of putting them to the higher walks of 
French literature, omitting the general work of 
grammar and vocabulary ; and his expoiimcnt 
was justified by its success. 

Charlotte au<l Emily, with one other girl and 
the^oi'OTtaaie of Lladamc Heger’s children, ivore 
the only exceptions to tho Catholicism of the 
house, and the Brontes found that this differ- 
ence cut them off in sympathy from tho vest of 
the inhabitants. ‘Wo are completely isolated 
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in. the midst of numbers/ says Charlotte ; but 
she adds, ‘ 1 think I am never unhappy ; my 
present life is so delightful, so congenial to my 
own nature, compared with that of a governess, 
ily time, constantly occupied, passes too rapidly.’ 
We do not fiud that news from home gave her 
trouble, nor that she was particularly uneasy in 
her absence. ‘ I don't deny,’ she says later, 

• that 1 have brief attacks of home-sickness ; but, 
ou the whole, I have borne a very valiant heart 
so far; and I have been happy in Brussels, 
because I have always been fully occupied with 
the employments that I like.’ 

Charlotte’s happiness at this time was in her- 
self. She lived in bright anticipation of the 
time when it should be possible to the sisters 
to open a school, which was to be the reward of 
their arduous studies, and of that love for work 
and that perseverance of which Monsieur Heger 
spoke in his letter to Mr. Bronte, written when 
Charlotte and Emily were called to Haworth. 
Lucy Suowe in ‘ Villette ’ tells of such hopes ; of 
the tenement which she shall take, with its one 
large room and two or three smaller ones ; of the 
few benches and desks, the black tableau, and 
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the pstrade, 'with its cliaii', tables, chalks, and 
sponge, where she shall teach the day-scholars. 
‘ Madame Beck’s commencement was — as I have 
often heard her say — ^from no higher starting- 
point, and whore is she now V This was the 
hope which Lucy Snowe repeated to Monsieur 
Paul, and it pleased him, though he called it 
‘ an Alnaschar dream.’ But it was the salt of 
Charlotte’s life during the first mouths of her 
residence in Bnissels. 

Brussels was liked by Charlotte, and she 
calls it a beautiful city; and she liked the 
country about it, though it differed so much 
from her o^ra hilly Haworth. But she did not 
like its inhabitants ; the Belgians were to her 
people of a lower order; she could not enter 
into their pleasures, and she did not understand 
them. Charlotte, with her restricted views of 
life, came into the midst of strangers; she 
found them different from her ideal, and she 
was repulsed by them. The two books in which 
she has recorded her impressions of the Belgians 
are occupied with a frequent contrast of ‘ the 
daughter of Albion and nursling of Protestant- 
ism ’ with ‘ the foster-child of Eome, the pro- 
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tcgee of Jesuitry,’ always to the disaclvaatage 
of the latter. Mesdomoisellcs Eulalie, Ilorteusc, 
and Caroline in ‘ The Professor,’ and illosdemoi- 
selles Blanche, Virginie, and Augelique in 
‘ Villette,’ arc Charlotte's types of the Belgian 
female — heavy, stolid, unimpressionable to good, 
sensual, gross, and unintellectual. The Labasse- 
coui-ionnes were ‘a swinish multitude,’ not to 
bo driven by force ; ‘ whenever a lie was neces- 
sary for their occasions, they brought it out with 
a careless ease and breadth, altogether untrou- 
bled by any rebuke of conscience and they 
were cold, animal, and selfish. Nevertheless, 
occupied in her duties, Charlotte was happy, 
even with these companions. We have no 
actual means of knowing what Emily thought 
of them, for her life amongst them was never 
reproduced in her writings, and it made but 
little permanent impression upon her. Charlotte 
said that her sister worked ‘ like a horse,’ and 
that she did not get on well with Monsieur 
H4ger. 

The two sisters had now hiends in Brussels, 
for they sometimes saw Mary and Martha T 
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■who •were staying there at the Ohfiteaii de 
Koldehcrg, and these young ladies had cousins 
in the city, -whose house ivas often a pleasant 
meeting-place. But Emily made little progress 
■with these friendships. 

The grandes vacaneet began in September, 
but Charlotte and Emily did not retui'n home 
then as had been intended; all was -well at 
Haworth, and there was no reason why they 
should. Madame Ileger made a proposal that 
they should remain six months more, Charlotte 
as English teacher, and Emily to instruct some 
pupils in music ; and they wei*e to continue their 
studies and have board -without pajmient, but 
they were offered no salary. These terms were 
at last accepted, and the sisters remained 
through the long vacames with a few boarders 
who -were also there, and Char-lotto, at least, was 
happy. 

But a year later, when the rooms of the 
pensionnat were once more deserted, and Emily 
far away in the parsonage at Haworth, there can 
be no doubt that she became again subject to 
that melancholia which had previously been 
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remarked in her when eho was at Miss Wooler s. 
The excitement of her first sojourn at Brussels 
wore off, she found no novelty in the tilings she 
saw, and she was left to solitary reflection 
a great deal. But her melancholy began with 
herself. ‘ My youth is leaidng me,’ she said to 
Mary: ‘I can never do better than I have 
done, and I have done nothing yet,’ and she 
seemed at such limes, according to this friend, 
‘to think that most human beings were destined 
by the pressure of worldly interests to lose one 
faculty and feeling after another, till they went 
dead altogether. I hope I shall be put in my 
grave as soon as I’m dead; I don’t want to 
Avalk about so,’ she added. Mary advised her 
to go home or elsewhere, when she was in 
this state, for the .sake of change, and Char- 
lotte thanked her for the advice, but did not 
take it. 

‘ That vacation ! Shall I ever forget it ? I 
think not,’ says Lucy Snowe .... ‘My heart 
almost died within me; miserable longings 
strained its cords. How long were the September 
days ! How silent, how lifeless ! How vast and 
void seemed the desolate premises ! How gloomy 
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the forsaken garden, — ^grey now with the dust 
of a town summer depai tod !’ To Lucy Snowe 
the future gave no promise of comfoit ; and a 
sorrowful iudifferonoo to existence often pressed 
upon her, — a ‘despairing resignation to reach 
betimes the end of all things earthly.’ She found 
the future but a hopeless desert : ‘ tawny sands, 
with no green fields, no palm-tree, no well in 
view.’ And those were the thoughts, too, that 
oppressed Charlotte Bronte in Brussels and 
sorely weighed her down. It was in one of these 
fits of depression, overcome with melancholy, 
that she found consolation in the confessional, 
when she poured her tale of solitary sorrow into 
the ear of a priest — a P6r6 Silas, like him in 
‘ Villette,’ who spoke of peace and hope to Lucy 
Snowe. 

Troubles of another kind had, however, broken 
in sadly enough on the close of Charlotte’s fiist 
vaeances in Brussels in 1842, when she and Emily 
were greatly shocked by the death of Martha 

T at the Chateau de Kokleberg, after a 

very short illness. This was a great grief to the 
little circle in Brussels, for the dead girl had 
been a bright and affectionate companion, — 
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bewailed nndor the name of J es^io in ‘ Shii'loy,’ 
— and sbo was deeply lamented. But anothof 
grief awaited tlio Bronte sisters ; tbey bear’d that 
their aunt Braiiwell was ill, — was dead ; they 
Avero wanted at home ; and at once, after verj' 
hasty preparation, they left Brussels, Emily not 
to return. They carao hack to the parsonage at 
Haworth, to find the funeral over, and the house 
depi-ivcd of one who had been its support and 
guardian for years. 

Thus their stay in Bi-ussels was suddenly cut 
short, and their studios wore interrupted ; but 
they had learned a good deal during their stay 
there. Monsieur Heger Avrote to console Mr. 
Bronte on his loss ; and said that in another year 
the tAvo girls would have been secured against 
the eventualities of the future. They Avere being 
instructed, and, at the same time, AA'^ere acquiring 
the art of instruction : Emily Avas learning the 
piano, and receiving lessons from the best Belgian 
professors; and she had little pupils herself. 
‘ Elle perdait done a la fois un reste d’ignorance 
ot un reste plits genant encore de timidito.’ 
Charlotte was beginning to give French lessons. 
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.luci to gaiu ‘ cctte assuiancc, cet aplomb &i 
Dcoessairo clans I’cnscigncmcnt.’ It was tins 
kind letter from Monsieur H6ger that afterwaixJs 
induced Mr. Bronte to allow Charlotte to return 
to Brussels. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OTHER POEMS. 

Branwell at theParaona^je ; his Loneliness — ‘ TheEpicnrean’s 
Song ’ — ‘ Song ’ — ^Northangerland — ‘ Noah’s Warning 
over Methusaleh’a Grave’— Letter to Mr. Grundy — ^Miss 
Branwell's Death — Her Will — Her Nephew Remem- 
bered — Injustice done to Him iu this Matter by the 
Biographers of his Sisteis. 

During the absence of his sisters Charlotte and 
Emily in Brussels, and avhile Anne 'was atvay as 
a governess, Branwell no doubt felt lonely at 
tho parsonage at Ilawoi-th ; but he appears to 
have sought consolation from his troubles in the 
soothing influences of music and poetry. He 
knew that these employments softened many of 
the difficulties that beset the road of human life, 
and that they introduced men into a purer and 
nobler sphere than that which is called reality. 
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He felt that they led ‘the spirit on, in an ecstasy 
of admiration, of SAvect soitow, or of nncarthly 
joy, to the music of harmonious, and not wholly 
intelligible words, raising in the mind beauteous 
aud transcendent images.’ Whatever may have 
been said as to Branwell’s proneness to self- 
iudulgence, and his enjoyment of society, even 
that of ‘ The Bull,’ and of the cormpt of Haworth, 
none of his alleged dcpravitj' and coarseness of 
disposition disfigured his verses, however 
deficient his early effusions may have been in the 
higher oxcelloncios of the Muse. From the 
general tenor of his ■wiitings, which is religious 
and sometimes philosophical, he seems, under his 
misfoi-tunes, which were ever with him in one 
shape or another, to have sought consola- 
tion in the shadowed paths of poetiy and re- 
flection. 

Some lights now aud then diversify the 
general gloom of his stanzas; but, even then, 
an air of sadness still pervades them. More I 
shall find to say on the special features of Bran- 
well’s poems in the later pages of the present 
work. 

He wrote the following verses in 1842 : 
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THE EriCUUE,\X’S SOKG. 

‘ The i-isits of Sorro-vv 

Say, why ahouM we mourn ? 

Since the aun of to-morrow 
May shine on its urn ; 

And all that wo think such pain 
IVill have departed, — then 
Bear for a moment what cannot return ; 

‘ For past time has taken 
Each hour that it gave, 

And they never awaken 
From yesterday’s grave ; 

So surely we may defy 
Shadows, like memory. 

Feeble and fleeting as midsummer wave. 

‘ From the depths where they’re falling 
Nor pleasure, nor pain. 

Despite our recalling. 

Can reach us again ; 

Though we brood over them, 

Nought can recover them, 

Where they are laid, they must ever remain. 

‘ So seize we the present. 

And gather its flowers. 

For, — mournful or pleasant, — 

’Tis all that is ours ; 

While daylight wc’rc wasting. 

The evening is hasting, 

And night follows fast on vanishing hours. 
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‘ Yes, — and wo, when night comes, 

'Whatever betide, 

Must die as our fate dooms, 

And sleep by their side ; 

For change is the only thing 
Always continuing ; 

And it sweeps creation awmy witlr its tide.’ 

Here Bramvell, wiiting, contrary to Ms custom, 
ill a gay mood, forgets the failures of the past, 
diverting his mind from them by seeking serenity 
in the diversions which now and then lighten 
his path. He is perfectly conscious of the fleeting 
nature of earthly things ; and, with that natural 
and felicitous faculty of versifleation with which 
hie images and figures arc invariably desciibed, 
ho invests the Epicurean with the hopes of the 
Optimist, or with the indifierence of the Stoic to 
the shadows which ever and anon dim the 
pleasures of human existence. There is nothing 
assuredly in this lyric of the ‘ pulpit twang,’ to 
which Miss Kobinson i-efers, nor is it a ‘ weak 
and characterless efiusiou.’ 

To the year 1842 belongs the following song 
which in feeling reminds one of Burns’ ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’ The subject, however, is distinct. 
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and is pervaded by a profound sentiment of 
enduring affection, and is expressive of the 
deepest feeling in reference to it. 

SOXG. 

‘ Should life’s firat feeliiigs be forgot. 

As Time lea^ cs years behind ? 

Should man’s for ever changing lot 
"Work changes in the mind ! 

‘ Should space, that severs heart from heart, 

The heart’s beat thoughts destroy ? 

Should years, that bid our youth depart. 

Bid youthful memories die 

‘ Oh ! oay not that these coming years 
Will warmer friendships bring ; 

For friendship’s joys, and hopes, and fears. 
From deeper fountains spring. 

‘ Its feelings to the heart belong ; 

Its sign — the glistening eye, 

While new affections on the tongue, 

Arise and live and die. 

‘ So, passing crowds may smiles awake 
The passing hour to cheer ; 

But only old acquaintance’ sake 
Can ever form a tear.’ 

Leyland was himself u poet, as I have said, 
aud a literary critic of ability and judgment. 
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Branwell submitted some poems to him for 
opinion, and he advised his friend to publish 
them with his name appended, rather than under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Northaiigerland,’ for he con- 
sidered them creditable to his genius. But 
Branwell, on July 12th, 1842, writing to Leyland, 
asldng some technical questions, says, in a post- 
aciipt, ‘ Northangerland has so long wrought on 
in secret and silence that he dare not take your 
kind encouragement in the light which vanity 
would prompt him to do.’ 

On August 10th, 1842, he wrote to Leyland m 
reference to amonumont,which that sculptor had 
recently put up at Haworth, and he concluded 
by saying : 

‘When you see Mr. Constable — to whom I 
shall write directly, — be kind enough to tell him 
that — owing to my absence from home when it 
arrived, and to the carelessness of those who 
neglected to give it me on my return, — have 
only now received his note. Its injunctions shall 
be gladly attended to; but he would better 
please me by refraining from any slurs on the 
fair fame of Charles Freeman or Benjamin 
Caunt, Esquires.’ 
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Bi-auwcll did not lose his early interest in the 
‘noble science,’ bnt continued it ^vith a half- 
serious constancy. Constable and Leyland 
regarded the pugilistic encounters of the ‘ Eing ’ 
as bratal and dogi-ading, but Bran-well always 
professed to defend its champions with energy 
and zeal ; and in this letter he plaj’fully alludes 
to two of them. Among his literaiy labours of 
the year 1842 is the following poem. It is 
entitled ; 

NOAH’S WARNING OVRR MEl'IIUSALCirS 
GRAVE. 

‘ Brothers and men ! one moment stay 
Beside your latest patriarch’s grave, 

While God’s just vengeance yet delay, 

While God’s blest mercy yet can save. 

‘ Will you compel my tongue to say, 

That underneath this nameless sod 

Your hands, with mine, have laid to-day 
The last on earth who walked with God ? 

‘ Shall the pale corpse, whose hoary hairs 
Aie just surrendered to decay, 

Dissoh e the chain Avhich bound our years 
To hundred ages passed away ? 

‘ Shall six-score years of warnings dread 
Die like a whisper on the wind ’ 
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Shall the dark doom above your head, 

Its blinded \ ictims darker find ? 

‘ Shall storms from heaven without the world, 
rind wilder storms from hell within * 

Shall long-stored, late-come wrath be hurled; 
Or, — will you, can you turn from sin ? 

‘ Have patience, if too plain I speak. 

For time, my sons, is hastening by ; 

Forgive me if my accents break : 

Shall T be saved and Nature die ? 

‘ For^ve tliat pause: — one look to Heaven 
Too plainly tells me, be is gone, 

Who long with me in vain had striven 
For earth and for its peace alone. 

‘ He’s gone ! — my Father — full cf days, — 
From life which left no joy for him ; 

Born in creation’s earliest blaze ; 

Dying — ^himself, its latest beam. 

‘ But he is gone ! and, oh, behold, 

Shown in his death, God’s latest sign ! 

Than which more plainly never told 
An Angel’s presence His design. 

‘ By it, the evening beams withdrawn 
Before a starless night descend ; 

By it, the last blest spirit born 
From this beginning of an end ; 

‘ By all the strife of civil war 

That beams within yon fated town ; 
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By all tte heart’s worst pas«ions there, 

That call so loud for vengeance down ; 

‘ By that vast Avail of cloudy gloom, 

Piled boding round the firmament ; 

By all its presages of doom, 

Children of men — ^Repent ! Repent !’ 

This poem has also the impress of sadness, but 
the onward sumep and dignity of its verse are 
not ruffled by the turbulent undercurrents of 
Branwell's mood. The idea of the piece is Avell 
borne out in majestic and suitable language, 
though some instances of that iucohei’once and 
indefiniteness which, at intervals, distinguish the 
i‘arlier poems of his sisters, may be noticed in it. 

Li the latter part of the year 1842 the state 
of Miss Branwell’s health became a cause of 
anxiety to the Bronte family. Acquainted as 
they had been, in years gone by, with sickness 
and death, they son'owed, in anticipation of the 
inevitable loss of the lady, who had been for long 
years as a mother to them. Under the shadow 
which spread over their home, Branwell wrote 
to his friend — ^Mr. Grundy — ^referring to it, saying 
that he was attending the death-bed of his aunt 
who had been for twenty years as his mother. 
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In another letter to Mr. Grundy, of the 29th of 
October, Branwell thus alludes in affectioiiate 
terms to her death : 

‘I am incoherent, I fear, but I have been 
■waking two nights witnessing such agonizing 
sufiering as I would not wish my worst enemy 
to endure ; and I have noAv lost the pride and 
du-ector of all the happy days connected with 
my childhood. I have suffered such soitow since 
I last saw you at Haworth, that I should not now 

care if I were fighting in India or , since, 

when the mind is depressed, danger is the most 
effectual cure. But you don’t like croaking, I 
know well, only I request you to understand 
from my two notes that I have not forgotten 
yoM, but myself’ ^ 

Charlotte and Emily hurried home from 
Brussels on the death of their aunt, as is stated 
iu the last chapter, to find her already interred. 

Mrs. Gaskell, alluding to the death of Miss 
Branwell, has given the following version of that 
lady’s -will. She says ; 

‘The small property which she (Miss Branwell) 
had accumulated, by dint of personal frugality 
» ‘ Pictures of the Past,’ p. 88. 
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i\nil self-denial, -was beqncatlicd to her nieces. 
BranweU, her darling, was to have had his share; 
but his reckless expenditure had distressed the 
good old lady, and his name was omitted in her 
will.’ ' 

Mss Robinson, implicitlj’, and without re- 
flection, following this author, saj's : 

‘ ^lliss Branwell’s will had to be made known. 
The little property that she had saved out of her 
frugal income was all left to her three nieces. 
BranweU had been her darling, the only son. 
called by her name; but his disgrace had 
wounded her too deeply. lie was not oven 
mentioned iu her will.’ “ 

Iiliss Elizabeth BranweU had made her will in 
the year 1833 (when her nephew was about 
fifteen years of age), by Avhich she loft the 
following items to the children of M-. Bronte : — 

To Charlotte, an Indian Workbox. 

To Emily .Jane, a Workbox with China top, and 
an Ivory Fan. 


‘ ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xi. 
s ‘Emily Bronte,’ p. 102. 
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To Lraxwell, a Japakese Dressing-case. 

To Anne, her Watch, Eye Glass, and Chain. 

Amongst these thi-ce nieces, her rings, silver 
spoons, books, clothes, &c., vr&re to be divided 
as their father should think proper. Her money, 
iuising from various sources, she loft in trust 
for the benefit of her nieces, Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Bronte, and Elizabeth Jane, 
the daughter of her sister, Jane Kingston, to be 
equally divided among them, when the youngest 
should have attained the ago of twenty-one 
years. But, if these died, all was to go to her 
niece, Anne Kingston, and if she died, the accu- 
mulated money was to be divided between the 
children of her ‘ dear brother and sisters.’ Had 
Branwell, who was one of those ‘ children,’ sur- 
vived his own sisters, and the cousin refeiTcd to 
in the will, he Avould have been one, if not the 
sole, recipient of the accumulated money in 
question. This contingency was present to Miss 
Branwell’s mind when she made the bequest, 
and it was never either altered or revoked. 

It is amazing that so much ignorance should 
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have been displaj-cd on a subject so easily 
capable of being ooiTectiy stated; but it i& 
lamentable that this ignorance should have led 
the biogi-aphers of the Brontes, by eiToneous 
statements, to inflict additional and unmeiited 
injuiy on Branwell. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A MISPLACED ATTACHMENT. 

Christmas. 1849 — ^Branwell is Cheerful — Charlotte goes to 
Brussels for another Year — Branwell receives Appoint- 
ment as Tutor — Branwell visits Halif.rx, and meets 
Mr. Grundy there — Charlotte’s Mental Depression in 
Brussels — Mrs. Gaskell attributes it to Branwell's 
Conduct — ^Proofs that it was Not so — Charlotte’s 
‘Disappointment’ at Brussels — She returns to Haworth 
— ^Branwell’s Misplaced Attachment — He is sent away 
to jNew Scenes. 

The death of Miss Branwell had brought Char- 
lotte aud Emily homo from Brussels; and Anne, 
from her situation, was present on the sad 
occasion. When tho Christmas holidays came 
round, the sisters were all at home again. Bran- 
well was with them ; which was always a pleasure 
at that time, and Charlotte’s friend, ‘ E,’ came to 
see her. Having overcome the first pang of 
grief on the death of their aunt, they enjoyed 
VOL. II. D 
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their Christmas very mach together. Brauwcll 
was cheerful and even mcny; and in Charlotte’s 
next lettc)', ■wiitteu in a happy mood to her 
friend, M’ho had just left them, he sent a playful 
message. ‘ Bramvell ■wants to know,’ says 
Charlotte, ‘ why you carefullj' excluded all raen- 
tiou of him, when you particularly soud your 
regards to every other member of the family. 
He desires to kuoAV in Avhat ho has offended you ? 
Or AA'hcthex- it is considered improper for a young 
lady to mentimr the gentlemen of a house V ’ 
While they Avoro together, plans for the future 
Avere talked over Airith eagerness and hope. 
Charlotte had accepted the proposal of ^lonsiettr 
Heger that she should return to Brussels for 
anotlicr year, Avhen she woAild have completed 
her knowledge of French and be fully qualified 
to commence a school on a footing Avhich AAms 
yet impossible. Emily Avas to remain at home 
noAV to attend to her father’s house, and Anne 
Avas to return to her situation as governess. 

BranAvell also found occupation as tutor in the 
same family Avhero Anne had been for some time 

’ ‘ UnpubliBhed Letters of Charlotte Bronte,’ IIo?trs at 
Ilonxe, chap, xi., p. 201. 
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employed. He commenced liis duties, in his 
new position, after the Chnstmas holidays of the 
year 13-42. On his arrival at the house of his 
employer, he Avas introdneed to the members of 
the family ; and it is not too much to say that 
his ncAv friends Avero more than satisfied Avith his 
ijracol'ul maimers, his Avit, and the extent of his 
information. Here Branwell felt himself happy ; 
for, contrary to his expectation, he had found, to 
his mind, a pleasant pasture, Avith comparative 
ease, Avhero ho had only looked for the usual 
drudgery of a tutor’s Avovk. His family Avero 
contented that ho Avas thus respectably aud 
hopefully employed. The gentleman, Avho had 
engaged BrauAvell as tutor to his son, was a man 
of some literary attainments; he was fond of 
rural sports, and had an urbane disposition, and 
quick perceptions. Ilis Avife AA-as a lady of lofty 
bearing, of graceful maimers, and kindly con- 
descension ; and, although approaching middle 
age at the time, Avas possessed of gi’eat personal 
attractions. ' 

If the Brontes AA'ere glad at Branwell’s appoint- 
ment, the family he had entered were equally 
gratified that they had obtained a teacher Avhose 

D 2 
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talents they coiisiclovccl to bo equalled only by 
bis virtues. The time of his master, "who rvas a 
clergyman, M-as often taken up with the duties 
and engagements of his position, and his lady 
was generally occupied with the cares of home 
and the enjoyments of fashionable countiy life. 
Branwell was not, therefore, too much harassed 
in the discharge of his duties ; and he found, in 
the family in which ho was placed, none of tho 
rigid formality which might havo rondei'ed his 
position irksome. Ilis occupation was varied by 
many rambles in tho neighbourhood with his 
pupil; and, in tho evening, after tho duties of 
tho day were diseharged, when he retired to tho 
farmstead whore ho lived, his time Avas entirely 
at his own disposal. 

Unlike Anno, Bx-anwell was not troubled vuth 
an excess of diffidence. Being naturallj’" of an 
amiable and sociable disposition, he soon formed 
acquaintances in tho neighbourhood of his 

sojourn, and among them Avas Dr. , physician 

to the family in Avhich ho was a tutor. Besides 
being possessed of a fund of anecdote, combined 
Avith an entertaining manner of relating stories, 
"that alone made him excellent company. Bran- 
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well was found to be a thorougli musician, for 
ho had further cultivated this taste and acquired 
considerable shill in performance. 

Six months soon passed away, aud Braiiwcll 
and Anno once more made the parsonage at 
Haworth happy with tlieir presence. One of 
Cranwell’s first impulses, after his welcome at 
homo, was to visit his fiiends at Halifax ; where, 
on this occasion, ho had the pleasure of meeting 
with Mr. Grundy. On the return of himself and 
his sister to their duties, there is no doubt that he 
continued the exertions ho had made to conduct 
himself with 'such prudent diligence and self- 
possession as to ingratiate himself into the good 
favour of the family with whom he resided. 

Chailotto was in the Rue d'Isabello as English 
teacher; whore, having gained a familiarity with 
the French language, though growing homo-sick 
aud not well, she resolved to remain till the end 
of the year ; and, if possible, to acquire a know- 
ledge of German. 

It was at the beginning of August, as the 
vacauces approached, that Charlotte became 
dispirited. The prospect of five weeks of lone- 
liness in a deserted house, in a foreign city, was 
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liior'T,' thfiri hli'i foul'l L"ar: tlie: bifit Engli-L 
frk-rj'l Avas : /-Le 'would Lave* iio 

ooo to whom f«ho cool 1 turu her thought'. ‘I 
forewarn you, I am in low f-pirit'-,’ ^he writ ;=. — 
‘ that earth anrl heaven are flreary and empty to 
me at tliis moment.’ For the fif't time in her 
life fihe really (h-eadefl the vacation ; ‘ Ala'^.’ ehe 
Bays, ‘ I can hardly write, I have huch a drearj" 
weight at my heart ; and I tlf) fco •wiph to go 
home. Is not this eliildish?’ Yet she was 
bravely resolved, despite her wcaknes'-, to hear 
up, to stay; but for Charlotte Bronte, a« fur 
Lucy Snowc, those September days were days 
of suffering. Once, a little later, her resolufioD 
failed lier. She was alone, on some holi lay ; 
the other inmates had gone to visit their fiiends 
in the city ; Charlotte had none there now. She 
was solitary, and felt herself neglected by 
lladamo Ileger ; she coixld bear it no longer, .so 
she went to madame herself and told her she 
conld not stay ; but Monsieur Heger, hearing of 
it, with characteristic vehemence, pronounced 
his decision that she should not leave, and she 
remained. 

Mrs. Gaskell describes her suffering from 

O 
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depression of mind, arising from ill-health, in her 
second year at Brussels, in gloomy terms, and 
this seems, indeed, to he the main point she is 
aiming to illustrate. She says : ‘ There Avero 
causes for distress and anxiety in the news from 
home, particularly as regarded BranAvell. In the 
dead of the night, l3dng awato at the end of the 
long deserted dormitory, in the vast and silent 
house, eA'ery fear respecting those ■whom she 
loved, and who Aver-e so far off in another coun- 
try, became a terrible rcalitj', oppressing her 
and choking up the very life-blood in her heart. 
Those nights wore times of sick, dreary, wake- 
ful miseiy, procursoi-s of many such in after 
years.’^ Mr. T. WemyssReid, in his monograph 
on Charlotte, has verj'^ properly taken exception 
to the manner in which Mrs. Gasbell has laid 
stress upon and exaggerated the occasional 
depression from Avhich Charlotte suflfered ; and, 
certainly, there is nothing to show, in any of 
her letters from Bnissels, that there was cause 
for anxiety on Branwell’s account. On the 
contrary, there is very good evidence that 
nothing of the kind interfered with his sister’s 
' ‘ Life of Charlotte Brontii,’ chap., xii. 
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peace. Charlotte left BruRscls at the end of 
the year 1843, and andved at Haworth on the 
2nd of January, 1844. Branwell and Aiiue 
were also at home for the Christmas holidays, 
and Charlotte wrote to her friend ‘ E ’ in those 
words : ‘ Anne and Branwell have just left us to 

return to ; they are both won dei-fuUy valued 

in their situations.’^ 

It was kuo^vn, then, that Branwell had given 
sati.'sfaction to his employers, and the happiness 
at this reunion of the family would have been 
complete had it not been for one circumstance. 
Charlotte’s friends w'erc now expecting that she 
would commence a school. She desired it, .she 
says, above all things. She had sufficient 
money for the undertaking-, and hoped she had 
some qualifications for success. Yet she could 
not then enter upon it. ‘You will ask me, 
why?’ she writes. ‘It is on papa's account; 
he is now, as you know, getting old, and it 
grieves me to tell you that he is losing his sight. 
I have felt for some months that I ought not to 
be away from him ; and I feel now it would be 

1 ‘ Unpublished Letters of Charlotte Bronte,’ Ilours at 
Home, xi. 
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too selfisli to leave him (at least so loug as 
Brauwell and Anne are absent) in order to 
pursue selfish interests of mj' o'um.’ iShe appears, 
from an observation in one of her letters, 
•written some time after the date at which 'we 
have arrived, to have rcgTctted having gone to 
Brussels a second time. She says, ‘ I returned 
to Brussels after aunt's death against my con- 
science, promjitcd by what tlieu seemed an 
irresistible impulse. I was punished for my 
.selfish folly by a total rvithdrawal for more than 
two years of happiness and peace of mind.’* 
IVliilo Charlotte was still at Brussels she heard 
that some of her friends thought that the ‘ Jpotw 
of Sladomoisello Bronte ’ must be on the Con- 
tinent, since she had declined a situation of £50 
a year in England, and accepted one at £16, 
and returned to Belgium. This she appears, in 
a letter to one of them, to deny; though, 
whether with the intention of piquing her 
friend, or avoiding thq question, is not distinct. 
JMr. Reid believes that, in this second sojourn at 
Bnissels, Charlotte Bronte passed through an 
experience of the heart which proved the turn- 
' ‘ Charlotte Bronte,’ by T. M'omyss Reid, chap. vi. 
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iiig-point of ]icr life, and made her what she 
was ; and that it was not the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of her brothel’, as Mrs. Gaslcell asks us 
to believe, tliat destroyed the happiness of her 
existence.^ 

In the middle of March, when the sisters liad 
finished ‘shirt-making for the absent Branwell,' 
Charlotte took a holiday to visit her friend, by 
which her health was improved. On her return 
she found Mr, Bronte and Emily well, and a 
letter from Branwell, intimating that he and 
Anne were pretty Avell, too. 

Branwell visited Halifax on the 4th of J uly 
of this year. Ilis health at that time was not so 
good as formerly, and his sisters noticed that he 
was excitable.' Till within two or three months 
of his leaving Luddenden Foot, when he had 
attained his twenty-fifth year, though not 
strong, ho had enjoyed good health, his spirits 
having almost always been good. In_his youth, 
unlike Charlotte, he had had no experience of 
severe mental depression, no deep suffering from 
religious melancholy. It was only when he 
turned to reflection that he became serious, and 
' ‘ Charlotte Bronte, a Monograph.’ 
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that his thoughts were shaded with the sadness 
evinced in some of his early poems. Now, how- 
ever, his nerve-force was loss certain; and, 
being more easily excited, that exuberance of 
spirit and that elasticity of mind which had 
distinguished him showed sj^mptoms of decay. 
It was not to bo expected that ho should retain 
his more youthful characteristics through life: 
and Charlotte has told us, about this time, that 
something within herself, which used to be en- 
thusiasm, was tamed down and bi’oken ; she 
longed for an active stake in life. As she was 
unable to leave home, she endeavoured to open a 
8chool at Haworth Parsonage. Could she have 
obtained the promise of pupils, she proposed to 
build a wing to the house ; but, after meeting 
with more or less encouragement, she found that 
it was quite impossible to induce anyone by 
preference to scud children to a place so much 
exposed to wind and weather. The sisters 
were not sorry they had tried ; and, it has been 
unjustifiably suggested, did not regret too much 
that they had failed, because they had fears and 
apprehensions respecting Branwell, and thought 
that the place that might bo his abode could 
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scarcely bo fitted for the home of the childi’on 
of strangers, Bramvcll and Anno were at 
home again for the Christmas of 1811, and they 
returned to their duties early in the following 
January. In tlio eoumc of that month Charlotte 
writes, 

‘ Branwell has been quieter and less initable, 
on the whole, than he was in the summer,’ ’ 

At this time there was no fear of his leaving 
Lis employment, and no fear that he would be 
dismissed from it ; but a certain excitability and 
fitfulness of manner, a disposition to pass sud- 
denly from gaiety to moody disquietude, which 
Anne had observed in her brother, had attracted, 
also, as has been seen, the serious attention of 
the other sisters, who wei-e alarmed by it, and 
wondered greatly what the cause might be. 
And, indeed, a change had been coining over 
Branwell, for six months or more, a change 
which in the beginning had scarcely been under- 
stood bj' himself. A new feeling had impressed 
itself upon his heart that he had never experi- 
enced before, and against which he strove in 
vain. Branwell, in fact, who had never yet 
* ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xiii. 
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loved beyond tbo confines of bis own home, had 
conceived an infatuated admiration for the Avife 
of his employer, Avhich afterwards, with his Avarm 
feelings, became a deep affection, and finally 
developed into a fierce and over-mastering 
passion. The lady Avho had dazzled and con- 
fused his understanding, as Avill presently appear, 
Avas unaware of the effect she had thus pro- 
duced on the heart of the tutor, and he began 
to mistake her kindly, condescending manners 
for a return of his affection, an illusion Avhich, as 
the sequel will show, ho nui-sed to the very end 
of his life. Under this peculiar abeixation of his 
mind, he cherished the hope that, as his employer 
Avas in feeble health, he might ero long be in a 
position to marry the AvidoAV, AAdiom he believed 
to haA'e already bestowed her affections upon 
him ; when, being in easy circumstances, and 
possessed, as ho termed it, of ‘the priceless 
affluence of enduring peace,’ ho should be able, 
as he often declared, undisturbed by the usual 
perturbations of literary life, to make sure pro- 
gress, and win for himself a name among the 
best authors of the day. 

But at this period of his life Branwell is not 
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knoAvn to have written much verse, his mind 
being otherwise occupied. The two following 
beautiful sonnets, however, are from his pen. 
dated Maj’, 1845, and are, together, entitled : 

THE EMIGRANT. 

‘ When sink from sight the lajidmarks of our home, 
And, — all the bitterness of farewells o’er, — 

We yield our spirit unto ocean’s foam, 

And in the new-born life which lies before. 

On far Columbian or Australian shore, 

Strive to exchange time past for time to come : 

How melancholy, then, if morn restore — 

(Loss welcome than the night’s forgetful gloom) 

Old England’s blue hills to our sight again. 

When we, our thoughts seemed weaning from her sky, — 
That p«(iy which wakes the almost silenced pain ! 
Thus, when the sick man lies, resigned to die, 

A well-loved voice, a well-remembered strain. 

Lets Time break harshly in upon Eternity. 

• When, after his long day, consumed in toil, 

’Neath the scarce welcome shade of unknown trees. 
Upturning thanklessly a foreign soil. 

The lonely exile seeks his evening ease, — 

’Tis not those tropic woods his spirit sees ; 

Nor calms, to him, that heaven, tins world’s turmoil ; 

Nor cools his burning brow that spicy breeze. 

Ah no ! the gusty clouds of England’s isle 
Bring music wafted on their stormy wind, 
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And on its verdant meads, night’s shadows lower, 

While “ Auld Lang Syne” the darkness calls to mind. 
Thus, when the demon Thiret, beneath his power 

The wanderer hows. — ^to feverish sleep consigned, 
lie heai-'j the rushing rill, and feels the cooling shower.’ 

While Cranwell’a mind was rendered bright 
by the sunny hopes of a happy future, bo was 
enabled to write with pathos, coherency, and 
beautj', as is shown in the foregoing sonnets, 
l^ut it was his misfortune that his mind was hung 
too finely upou the balance, aud that, as the 
phantasy of his aflections grew upon him, he 
became, as will hereafter be demonstrated, the 
victim of an ‘ overheated and discursive imagi- 
nation,’ and at last ‘ betrayed that monomaniac 
tendency’ which Lucy Snowo says she ‘has 
ever thought the most unfortunate with which 
man or woman can be cui’&cd.’ lie became, iu 
fact, almost as soon as tlie new passion had 
taken full posscssiou of his heart, a miserable 
victim to that morbid tendency of the mind 
•which, in far lesser degree, characterized his 
sister Charlotte, and of which she seems to have 
lived in occasional dread. It may be noted that 
when Lucy Snowo is seeking wildly the letter, 
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-ivliich has bcou stolen away from her, she accuses 
herself of monomania. These mental perturba- 
tions grew upon Branwcll clay by clay. 

Time passed on ; and, when he had been with 
his employer some two years and a half, during 
the concluding portion of Avhich the control he 
had mcorciscd over himself was giving waj"", he 
began to exhibit the strange irregularities of his 
disposition, and the irresistible fervour of his 
loug-aujDprcssed and feverish passion. Great 
patience and forbearance were exercised towards 
him by the lady of the house ; and her sincere 
regard for the feeling.s of his family forbade her, 
on the first blush of the affair, to bo the means 
of his dismissal from bis employment. Ho was 
not, indeed, dismissed until the step became an 
absolute necessity. The banishment from his 
post was not, however, long delayed, for Bran- 
well had lost his former self-control ; and his 
imprudence overcame the reluctance of the lady, 
who at length made known to her husband, 
while Branwell was absent at home, on his holi- 
day, in the July of 1845, what his conduct had 
been. A letter was at once sent to him by his em- 
ployer, conveying the intimation of his dismissal. 
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We have been told much in Cbarlotte Bronte’s 
lettera to her friend ‘ E,' and in the worka of Mrs. 
Gaskell and other writers, concerning this event, 
which laid prostrate the hopes of Branwell, that 
requires both comment and correction. We 
have already seen to what a low state of mind 
and body Branwell was for a time reduced by his 
dismissal from Luddenden Foot ; but his con- 
dition in both was as that of sound health, com- 
pared with his utter prostration on his expulsion 
from his last employment, — a condition which 
renders any adequate desoiiption impossible. 
He had, indeed, been supremely happy. For 
him, the sun of prosperity had shone with un- 
sullied splondoru', and the rivers of hope had 
flowed with music richer and deeper than any 
of earth. The roses that bloomed in the paradise 
of his fervid imagination, were brighter — and, as 
he thought, far more lasting — than those, far- 
famed, of Suristan, and the green pastures of his 
hopeful aspirations were more fertile and fi’agrant 
than he had ever thought possible to him in the 
years gone by. But, suddenly, the paradise 
which his poetic and imaginative spirit had 
created, was changed, without a moment’s warn- 
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ing, to a region of sleepless nights and 'wi-etchod 
days , — ‘ eleven continnons nights of sleepless 
horror’ ho afterwards speaks of, — where his 
mind, dismayed and incoherent, reeled and shook 
in agony intense and ungovernable. 

The distress of the Bronte family on this 
reverse of Branwell’s prospects can scarcely be 
conceived in its entirety. So deeply agonizing 
was the then state of his affairs, that they could 
think of nothing else ; and, in their sorrow, had 
no heart to contemplate the future. It was 
xinder the immediate influence of this misery that 
Anne Brontii wroto her pathetic poem, ‘Domestic 
Peace,’ in which she deplores the changed con- 
ditions of the family. Charlotte had j ust returned 
home from a visit to her friend, and found her 
brother in the condition I have described. Thus 
she speaks of it, under the date of July the 31st, 
1845 : ‘ It was ten o’clock at night when I got 
home. I found Branwell ill. He is so very often, 
owing to his own fault. I was not therefore 
shocked at first. But when Anne informed me 
of the immediate cause of his present illness 1 
was very greatly shocked. He had last Thm’s- 
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day received a note from Mi*. , sternly dis- 
missing him We have had sad work 

with him since. He thought of nothing but 
stunning or drowning his distressed mind. No 
one in the house could have rest, and at last we 
have been obliged to send him from home for a 
week with some one to look after him. He has 
written to me this morning, and expresses some 
sense of contrition for his frantic folly. He 
promises amendment on his return, but so long 
as ho remains at homo I scarce dare hope for 
peace in the house. We must all, I fear, prepai’e 
for a season of distress and disquietude. I cannot 
noAV ask Miss or anyone else.’ 

Branwell’s distress had proved so really acute 
at the disgrace which had befallen him that Mr. 
Bronte, becoming alarmed for the consequences, 
decided to send his son away to new scenes in 
the hope of diverting his mind from the subject. 
That this was, to some extent, successful is 
evident from Branwell’s letter to his 'sister, in 
which his natural feelings and repentant dis- 
position found expression. Branwell had remem- 
bered his former visit to Liverpool, and selected 

E 2 
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that place on this occasioUj and sailed thence to 
the coast of Wales. The sad feelings that im- 
pressed him on the voyage v'ere aftei wards 
expressed in verse. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

‘ BBAXW’ELL'S fall,’ as set forth in TllE 
BIOGRAPHIES OP HIS SISTERS. 


Bramvell after his Disappointment — Parallel for his State of 
Mind in that of Lady Byron — ^Mrs. Gaskell’s Miscon- 
ceptions — True State of the Case — Charlotte Illustrates 
it in her Poem of * Preference ’ — She alludes to Bran- 
V ell’s Condition in * The Professor ’ — Mrs. Gaskell 
Compelled to Omit her Account in the Later Editions 
of her Work — Branwell’s Prostration and Ill-health at 
the Time. 


After the first shock to his feelings had been 
sustained, and, by its own intensity, toned down 
to less oppressive anguish and pain, a strange 
calm succeeded in Branwell, more agonizing 
and appalling to his friends than the stormy 
ebullitions which had preceded it. There is 
evidence that his family at this time misunder- 
stood the actual state of his mind, and that their 
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very anxiety about him caused them — but more 
especially Charlotte — ^to regard his acts, irre- 
sponsible though they might be, as inveterate 
offences and habitual sins. It has indeed been 
said by some that Charlotte did not afterwards 
speak to him for the space of two years. 

The reproaches of his sister were probably as 
unwise as [they were passionate, unmeasured, 
and, in outward semblance, unfeeling ; yet they 
were censures pronounced in momentary anger, 
utterances of the deep affection she had for her 
brother, and of sincere sorrow for his unhappy, 
hopeless, and insane passion. But Branwell’s 
friends and acquaintances saAV clearly that on 
one subject, and one only, his mind had given 
way; and that was in his conception of the 
undoubted love which the lady of his heart bore 
him. They also saw, notwithstanding this mor- 
bid perversion of the ordinary powers of his 
mind in one particular illurion, that he was not 
affected in his faculty of reasoning correctly 
and consistently on all other subjects. They 
knew, if the Bronte family did not, that Bran- 
well’s mind, naturally morbid and depressed. 
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had been unhinged by the sudden and unex- 
pected rain of his hopes ; and that his heart and 
his intellect had been so far bruised and "wound- 
ed, that for many of the acts done, and the things 
said, under the abiding grief which followed it, 
he was irresponsible. This will shortly appear. 

The sisters did not, however, long remain in 
ignorance of the true state of Branwell’s mind. 
Thej’ became aAvare that he suffered from mono- 
mania touching the object of his son-ow, and 
the circumstance impressed them exceedingly. 
In several of their novels they have, indeed, 
dwelt upon this condition, and have lamented 
the misery and mental prostration which it 
entails. Lucy Snowe suffers from it severely, 
as I have mentioned. But, in ‘ The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall,’ one of the characters charges 
Gilbert Markham — whose circumstances are 
precisely those of Branwcll in regard to his love 
for a mai'ried lady — with monomania in this very 
matter ; and, in ‘ Wutheriug Heights,’ speaking 
of the events that preceded Heatholiff’s death, 
Nelly Dean alleges that he suffers from mono- 
mania in his love for the wife of Edgar Linton. 
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Branwell’s sisters, however, never took the 
tragic view of his conduct that impressed Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

For a time Branwell could talk of nothing 
but of the lady to Avhom he was attached, and 
he made statements of circumstances regarding 
her which had no foundation but in his own 
heated imagination. The lady, he said, loved 
him to distraction. She was in a state of incon- 
ceivable agony at his loss. Her husband, cruel, 
brutal, and unfeeling, threatened her with liis 
dire indignation, and deprivation of every com- 
fort. Branwell, indeed, told his friend W , 

by letter, that, in consequence of this pereecution, 
the suffering lady ‘ had placed herself under his 
protection 1’ and many other stories, equally un- 
founded, extravagant, and impossible, were cir- 
culated. In a word, he went about among his 
friends, telling to each, in strict confidence, the 
woes under which he suffered, and painting in 
gloomy colours the miseries which the lady of 
his love had been compelled to undergo. If all 
other proof were wanting of the unsound state 
of Branwell’s mind on this one point, it would 
be enough, in all conscience, that he proclaim- 
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«d abroad, of the lady be undertook to protect, 
circumstances that must infallibly redound to 
her infamy ; and which, indeed, in the hands of 
injudicious persons, gave rise to the public scan- 
dal of his life, and ultimately made his name, 
and that of the lady whom he had loved and 
traduced in the same breath, of reproach among 
luen.^ 

For Branwell’s state of mind at this time, and 
for the circumstances that followed upon it, we 
have an exact parallel in the case of Lady 
Byi’on, after her separation from her husband. 
This unhappy lady, living in retirement with 
her friends, had maintained, for more than five 
years after the poet’s death, relations of the 

^ The condition into which Brnnwell fell at this period is 
one very well known to mental physiologists. Thus Car- 
penter speaks of it ; ‘ In most forms of monomania, there is 
more or less of disorder in the ideational process, leading to 
the formation of positive deludons or hallucinations, that is 
to say, of fixed beliefs or dominant ideas which are palpably 
inconsistent with reality. These delusions, however, are 
not attributable to original perversions of the reasoning 
process, but arise out of the perverted emotional state. They 
give rise, in the first place, to misinterpretation of actual 
facts or occurrences, in accordance with the prevalent state 
of the feelings.' — ‘ Principles of Mental Physiology,’ (1874), 
p. 667. 
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most friendly nature with his sister, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Leigh. But, at the end of that 
period, weakonod by misfortunes and by brood- 
ing upon particular evils, her mind gave way 
on one point ; and she made, in the full belief of 
their truth, the most horrible of charges against 
her dead husband and his sister-. These charges 
were, by some people, believed for a time ; but a 
very little reflection showed that Lady Byron’s 
mind must have been unhinged, for all the acts 
of her life went to disprove the statements she 
made. It was not in the nature of things 
possible that she could remain on affectionate 
terms with her sister-in-law, had she knowir — as 
in her monomania she asserted she did — the utter- 
depth of that sister-in-law’s imagined infamy. 
But it is not to be supposed that the unhappy 
lady was visibly insaire ; she was, on the contrary, 
as all remarked, gifted with a clear and accurate 
observation, with a lucid and logical method of 
thought, and with an expression more than 
ordinar-ily calm and natural. 

It was precisely the same with Branwell 
Brontii ; for, when the paroxysm of his grief 
was over, though he was ordinarily calm and 
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his thoughts always clear and logical, strange 
impressions and misinterpretations of facts grew 
upon him, and he made, with all the certainty 
of belief, statements of circumstances relating 
to the lady of his dearest affections, redounding 
to her shame — ^which, had ho been of sound 
mind, he must not only havo known to be 
false, but would have earned, had they been 
true, in secrecy to the grave. 

Just, too, as Lady Byron whispered the stoiy 
of her woes in stiict faith to many people, so 
did Branwell Bronte make confidants of several 
friends, revealing to each the extent of his 
misfortunes. And, further, just as the story 
circulated by Lady Byron was confided among 
others to good, honest, well-meaning Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, who, conceiving herself to be 
the chosen champion of oppressed virtue, rushed 
into print, in ‘Macmillan’ of September, 1869, 
with the literary honne-houche she had received ; 
so did Mrs. Gaskell, clad in like panoply, with 
anger far over-riding discretion, publish to 
the world the scandal she had collected from 
the busy gobe-mouches of Haworth, to the utter 
undoing of the fair fame of Patrick Branwell 
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Bronte, and of the lady on whom he had fixed 
his hopeless affection. The scandal which was 
spread about Lord Byron, through the delusions 
<3f his wife, was very soon overthrown ; but that 
with which Branwell was concerned, though 
thirty-seven years have passed over his grave, 
has been republished and is still believed — all 
the biographers of Iris sisters having, with one 
accord, consigned his name to obloquy and 
contempt. 

The stories originated by Branwell lost nothing 
in their circulation, but they gained immensely ; 
and years had made the tales of disappointed 
love into scandals unfit to be detailed, when 
Mrs. Gaskell, eager for information, visited 
naworth, and collected materials for her work 
from too-willing hands, who added their own 
embellishments to the original statements of 
Branwell. ' 

Irr order to show how far Mrs. Gaskell devi- 
ated from the right dhection in her account of 
these circumstances, it will be better to place 
before the reader much of what she has said in 
direct reference to it, so that the whole matter 
may be made plain ; and, before he closes this 
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book, he will probably be convinced that she 
was wholly misled in her version of the story. 

Mrs. Gaskcll ■wiitcs : ‘ All the disgraceful 
details came out. Branwell was in no state to 
conceal his agony of remorse, or, strange to say, 
his agony of guilty love, from any dread of 
shame. lie gave passionate way to his feelings ; 
he shocked and distressed those loving sisters 
inexpressibly; the blind father sat stunned, 
sorolj' tempted to cm-se the profligate woman 
Avho had tempted his boy — his only son — into 
the deep disgrace of deadly crime. 

‘ All the variations of sph-its and of temper — 
the reckless gaiety, the moping gloom of many 
months were now explained. There was a 
reason deeper than any mere indulgence of 
appetite, to account for his intemperance; he 
began his career as an habitual drunkard to 
(h’own remorse. 

‘The pitiable part, as far as ho was concerned, 
was the yearning love he still bore to the woman 
who had got so strong a hold upon him. It is 
true, that she professed equal love; we shall see 
how her professions held good. There was a 
strange lingering of conscience, when, meeting; 
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her clandestinely by appointment at Harrogate 
bomo months after, he refused to consent to the 
elopement which she proposed; there was some 
good loft in this con-uptsd, weak young man, 
oven to the very last of his miserable days. The 
case presents the reverse of the usual features : 
the man became the victim ; the man’s life was 
blighted, and crushed out of him by suffering, 
and guilt entailed by guilt; the man’s familj’- 
were stung by keenest shame. The woman — 
to think of her father’s pious name — the blood of 
honourable families mixed in her veins — her 
early home, underneath whose roof-tree sat those 
whose names are held saint-like for their good 
deeds, — she goes flaunting about to this day in 
respectable society; a showy woman for her 
age ; kept afloat by her reputed wealth. I see 
her name in county papers, as one of those who 
patronize the Christmas balls ; and I hear of her 
in London drawing-rooms. Now let us read, 
not merely of the suffering of her guilty accom- 
plice, but of the misery she caused to innocent 
victims, whose premature deaths may, in part, 
be laid at her door.’ ' 

‘ ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,' chap, xiii., 1st edition. 
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Mrs. Gaskell fuvtlior states : ‘ A few months 
later the invalid husband of the Avoman with 
Avhom he had intrigued, died. Branwell had 
been looking forward to this event with guilty 
hope. After her husband’s death, his paramour 
Avould be free ; strange as it seems, the 3’’oung 
man still loved her passionately, and now ho 
imagined the time Avas come AAdren they might 
look forward to being married, and live to- 
gether Avithout reproach or blame. She had 
offered to elope AA'ith him ; she had written to 
him perpetually; she had sent him money — 
twenty pounds at a time ; he remembered the 
criminal advances she had made ; she had braved 
shame, and her childi-en’s menaced disclosures, 
for his sake ; he thought she must love him ; 
he little kncAV how bad a depraved woman 
can be.’ ^ 

As Mrs. Gaskell had formed no conception of 
the possible state of Branwell’s mind, she seems 
to have known no reason for doubting the abso- 
lute truth of Avhat she had heard ; and, Avith an 
overweening confidence, and Avith no deficient 
expression of righteous indignation, she deals 
I ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap, xiii., let edition. 
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■with the episode in this startling manner. 

In support of the charges thus made, Mrs. 
Gciskell refei-s to the contents of tho will of the 
lady’s husband, by which, she says, what pi’o- 
perty he left to his "wife was so left on the con- 
dition that she never saw Branwell again ; and 
she adds that, on the death of her husband, the 
lady sent her coachman to Haworth ; foi’, at the 
very time when the will was being read, she did 
not know but, that Branwell might be on his 
way to her. Mrs. Gaskeli furthers says that, 
after the interview with the coachman, Branwell 
was found utterly prostrated by the intimation 
that he must never again even see the lady 
whom he thought he might then marry.* 

The biographer of Charlotte, having obtained 
her information from the floating rumours of 
Haworth, formed an inconsiderate, en’oneous, and 
hasty opinion on this affair and its supposed con- 
sequences. But she found many circumstances 
in the proceedings of Branwell and his sisters 
which failed to coiToborate her ■views, and that 
were, in fact, at variance with what would 
naturally have been expected had Branwell’s 
’ ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap, iiii., 1st edition. 
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misconduct really been of so deep a dye as sbe 
states. In order to bring out tally the force of 
what she here says, Mrs, Gaskell had, previously, 
as we have seen, in speaking of Charlotte’s stay 
in Brussels eighteen months before, alluded to 
intelligence from home calculated to distress 
Charlotte exceedingly with fears respecting 
Bran well. Yet, in the January of 1844, shortly 
after her return from Brussels, Charlotte told her 
friend ‘B’ that Anne and Branwell were ‘both 
wonderfully valued in their situations.’ And 
again, writing of the year 1845, Mrs. Gaskell 
says : ‘ He was so beguiled by this mature and 
wicked woman, that he went home for his holi- 
days reluctantly, stayed there as short a time as 
possible, perplexing and distressing them all by 
his extraordinary conduct — at one time in the 
highest spirits; at another, in the deepest 
depression — accusing himself of blackest guilt 
and treachery, without specifying what they 
were : and altogether evincing an irritability of 
disposition bordering on insanity. Charlotte and 
her sister suffered acutely from his mysterious 

behaviour an indistinct dread was 

creeping over their minds that he might turn 
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out thoir deep disgrace.’’ And it must be added 
that, when in the expurgated edition the open- 
ing of this passage was omitted, lire. Gaskell 
inserted — following where she ascribes to the 
sisters an ‘indistinct dread,’ — ^these words: 
‘ caused partly by his own conduct, pai-tly by 
expressions of agonizing suspicion in Anne's 
letters home.’® But we know, from Char- 
lotte’s letter to her friend, that, when she 
had retm'ned home and found Branwell ill, 
which she says he was often, she was not 
therefore shocked at first, but, when Anne 
informed her of the immediate cause of his 
present illness, she was very gi-eatly shocked, 
showing clearly enough that Branwell’s dis- 
missal and its cause were a complete sui’prise to 
her when she heard of them. How, then, could 
Anne’s letters home have contained expressions 
of ‘ agonizing suspicion ’? 

lirs. Gaskell found it necessary to summarize 
the portion of Charlotte’s letter which contained 
these expressions of surprise, and, in her version, 
significantly enough, the obvious inconsistency 

' ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xiii.. 1st edition. 
of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap, v., 1860 edition. 
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is lost. The succeeding part also has sulfered 
mutilation in Mrs. Gaskell’s work, Charlotte’s 
allusion to Branwell’s ‘frantic folly,’ and the 
sentence, ‘ He promises amendment on his re- 
turn,’ being entirely omitted. Mr. Wemyss 
Reid, in publishing this letter, points out the 
circumstance, and says that ‘ Mrs. Gaskell could 
not bring herself to speak of such flagi-ant sins 
as those of which young Brontii had been 
guilty under the name of folly, nor could she 
conceive that there was any possibility of 
amendment on the part of one who had fallen 
so low in ^doe.’* And, if we disregard Mrs. 
Gaskell’s view of ‘ what should have been ’ Char- 
lotte’s feelings, and read the letter with the 
real state of the case before us, we shall at once 
see that, as Branwell had not fallen low in vice, 
the term ‘frantic folly,’ which his sister em- 
ployed in speaking of his conduct, was precisely 
that which justly described it. 

The simple truth rejecting Biunwell’s con- 
duct is this ; he had been too fond of company 
and had not escaped its penalty. Doubtless Anne 
occasionally saw influences upon her brother 
‘ ‘ CJiarlottc Brontu, a Monograpb,’ chap. vii. 

TT ^ 
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which she would have wished entirely absent. 
Moreover ho had, as we have seen, become 
wildly in love. Keluctantly at first, and, from 
what we know of him, he may, probably, in his 
latest vacation have accused himself of ‘ blackest 
guilt.’ But there is reason to believe that on 
this episode, as on others connected with Bran- 
well Bronte, we have been told not a little of 
what must have ensued from a standpoint of 
initial error. 

Of the principal accusations which Mrs, Gas- 

kell brings against Mrs. I shall have to 

speak when I come to consider the consequences 
to Branwell of the final defeat of his hopes ; but 
it may be said hero that it is clear the lady 
never wrote letters to Branwell at all. >She 
carefully avoided doing anything that might 
implicate her in the matter of Branwell’s strange 
passion, and, so far as any provision of the 
husband’s will, which was dated near the end of 
the year, is concerned, Branwell Bronte might 
never have existed. Mrs. Gaskell cannot have 
seen the docirment. 

If any further evidence of the view Charlotte 
Bronte took of Branwell’s conduct, and of that 
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of tho lady whose character has been so 
much calumniated he needed, her poem en- 
titled ‘ Preference ’ is sufficient. We may indeed 
infer from it that Charlotte herself never be- 
lieved the stories concerning Mrs. which were 

in circulation at the time, and that she has left, 
in this production of her pen, her version of how 
the circumstances truly stood. The lady is 
represented in the poem as censuring the per- 
son who is making advances to her, and who 
is addressed as a soldier for whom she has a 
sisterly regard, while she is devotedly attached 
to one of whom she speaks in the Avarmest 
terms. 

‘ Not in scorn do I reprove thee, 

Not in pride thy vows I waive. 

Cut, believe, I could not love thee, 

Wert thou prince, and I a slave.’ 

She then tells him that ho is deceiving him- 
self in thinking she has secret affection for him, 
and that her coldness towards him is assumed. 
She appeals forcibly to her own personal bear- 
ing as proof that she has no love for him. 


‘ Touch my hand, thou self -deceiver ; 
Nay — be calm, for I am so ; 
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Does it burn Does my lip quiver ’ 
lias mine eje a troubled glow? 

Cansl thou call a moment’s colour 
To my forehead — to my cheek ? 

Canst thou tinge thdr tranquil pallor 
With one flattering, feverish streak ?’ 

Declaring that her goodwill for him is sisterly, 
she thus continues : 

‘ Rave not, rage not, wrath is fruitless, 

Fury cannot change my mind ; 

I but deem the feeling rootless 
Which so whirls in passion’s uind. 

Can I love ? Oh, deeply — truly — 

Warmly — ^fondly — but not thee ; 

And my love is answered duly. 

With an equal energy.’ 

Then she tells him, if he would see his rival, 
to draw a curtain aside, when he will observe 
him, seated in a place shaded by trees, sur- 
rounded with books, and employing his ‘un- 
resting pen.’ Here Charlotte places the ‘rival ' 
in an alcove, in the grounds of his mansion, 
privately employing his leisure in the retirement 
of his home ; and makes the lady show her hus- 
band to the soldier who addresses her. She 


says : 
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‘ There he sits — the first of men ! 

Man of conscience — man of reason ; 

Stern, perchance, but ever just ; 

Foe to falsehood, wrong, and treason, 

Honour's shield and virtue’s trust ! 

Worker, thinker, firm defender 
Of Heaven’s truth — ^man’s liberty ; 

Soul of iron — proof to slander. 

Hock where founders tyranny.' 

Slio declares that her faith is given, and 
therefore the person she addresses need not sue ; 
for, while God reigns in earth and heaven, she 
will be faithful to the man of her heart, to 
whom she is immovably devoted ; and who is a 
‘ defender of Heaven’s truth ’ — her husband. 

No one, perhaps, would be better .acquainted 
than Charlotte with the false and foul calumnies 
on this head, then circulating through the 
village ; and it is well that she has left, in her 
poem of ‘ Preference,’ an exj)rcssion of her 
feeling as to the aifairs which caused so much 
injurious gossip at the time. Yet, however 
desirous Charlotte might be, in this poem, to 
clear the character of the lady who has been so 
cruelly aspersed, she appears to have had no 
mercy on her brother, who had been the 
principal actor in the drama. The following is 
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the picture of him, in reference to this sad 
episode, which she puts into the mouth of 
William Ciimsworth in ‘ The Professor ’ : 

‘ Limited as had yet been my experience of 
life,’ he says, ‘ I had once had the oppoi’tunity 
of contemplating, near at band, an example of 
the results produced by a course of interesting 
and romantic domestic treachery. No golden 
halo of fiction was about this example ; I saw it 
bare and real ; and it was very loathsome. I 
saw a mind degi-aded by the practice of mean 
subterfuge, by the habit of perfidious deception, 
and a body depraved by the infectious influence 
of the vice-polluted soul. I had suffered much 
from the forced and prolonged view of this 
spectacle ; those sufi'erings I did not now regi’et, 
for their simple recollection acted as a most 
wholesome antidote to temptation. They had 
inscribed on my reason the conviction that un- 
lawful pleasure, trenching on another’s rights, 
is delusive and envenomed pleasure — its hollow- 
ness disappoints at the time, its poison cruelly 
tortures afterwards, its effects deprave for ever.’ 
It is probable that Charlotte would not have 
wished this passage to be applied literally to her 
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brother; but, unfortunately, this, and similar 
unguarded declarations, have largely biassed 
almost all "svlao have written on the lives and 
literature of the sisters. 

Mrs. Gaskell, under throat of ulterior proceed- 
ings, on the advice of her fiiends, punished the 
edition of 18(J0, omitting the charges referred to, 
as well as those against .Mr. Bronte. She did 
not, however, allow the effect of her fii'st assump- 
tion of guilt, or the moral of the tale, to be lost. 
She inserted a few sentences intended to 
convey to the reader that something of the 
kind had gone wrong with Branwell in the 
place where his sister Anno Avas governess. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, I have felt 
it necessary to deal Avith the subject at large. 

It may be remarked here that the indignation 
of the injured lady knew no bounds, and that she 
was only dissuaded from carrying the matter to 
a trial by the earnest desire of her friends, who 
represented that Mrs. Gaskell could not sub- 
stantiate her statements, and that, as the book 
could not therefore be reprinted as it stood, and 
its circulation was consequently limited, it were 
better to let the matter rest, rather than incur 
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the wide-spread reports of the newspaper press 
when the trial should be before the public ; and, 
moreover, that those who knew her did not 
believe a word of Mrs. Gaskeli’s unfounded alle- 
gations. This had its effect, and the lady fret- 
fully acquiesced.^ 

In Miss Robinson’s ‘Emily Bronte,’ the stories 
which Charlotte's biographer was compelled to 
omit, have been substantially reproduced ; and 
this writer, in supporting similar views to those 
of Mrs. Gaskell, has found it necessary to quote 
her vereiou of the letter containing Chaidotte's 
account of Branwcll’s disgrace, and has also 
considerably enlarged upon the supposed con- 
tents of the letters of Anne. Much diffidence 
has been felt in dealing with this subject so 
closely; but, after the discussion of it in the 
public pi'ints, consequent on the iosue of Miss 
Robinson’s book, it is thought the time has come 

1 A gentleman with whom I have recently conversed, who 
knew this lady personally, on seeing the fimt edition of 
Mrs. GaskeU's ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ expressed his 
astonishment at the ‘ gross form of the libel,’ of which he 
had had no conception. Ho had good reason for entirely 
disbelieving the stories, for which Mrs. Gaskell was respon- 
sible, relating to the lady in question. 
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for exposing the groundlessness of the stories. 
The reader -will therefore observe that I have 
borne this matter in mind throughout the present 
■work. 

The distraction that overwhelmed Branwell 
on his dismissal from his late employment ha'ving 
caused him eleven nights of ‘ sleepless horror,’ 
his -wild attempt to drown his sorrow brought 
on an attack of delirium tremens. On one of 
these nights, in all likelihood, suddenly falling 
asleep, he overturned the candle and set the bed- 
clothes on fire. The smell of burning attracted 
attention, and the sisters rushed into the room to 
extinguish the smouldering material. This 
accident would, doubtless, have been lost sight 
of, had it not been for the researches of Miss 
Robinson, to ■whom the public is indebted for an 
account of the circumstance, which closely 
reminds us of the rescue of Mr. Rochester in 
‘ Jane Eyre,’ and of the removal of ‘ Keeper,’ by 
Emily, from the best bed in which he had settled 
himself. It will be remembered also that, on the 
night when Mr. Lockwood stayed at Wuthering 
Heights, a similar accident befel him, through the 
candle falling against the books he was trying 
to read. 
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On his rctum from Wales Branwell wrote to 
his friend Leyland, who had to visit Haworth 
professionally, pressing him to come to the 
parsonage. Thus he writes in the midst of 
Ilia distress. The vision of his hopes had 
become a haunting picture of misery, the pros- 
pect of the lady becoming free to maixy him had 
not arisen to his mind in his confusion ; he would 
never see her again, he would be forgotten ; he 
must communicate with her. 

* Haworth, August i, 1845. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ I need hardly say that I shall 
be most delighted to see you, as God knows I 
have a tolerably heavy load on my mind just 
now, and would look to an hour spent with one 
like yom’self, as a means of at least, temporarily, 
lightening it. 

‘ I returned yesterday from a week’s jornmey 
to Liverpool and North Wales, but I found 
during my absence that, wherever I went, a cer- 
tain woman robed in black, and calling herself 
“ MISERY,'’ walked by my side, and leant on my 
arm, as affectionately as if she were my legal 
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‘ Like some other husbauds, I could have spared 
her presence. 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 

‘P. B. Bronte.’ 

There are in one or two of Charlotte Bronte’s 
letters, written during this month, allusions to her 
brother. She tells us that things are not very 
bnght as regards him, though his health, and 
consequently his temper, have been somewhat 
better this last day or two, because ho is now 
^forced to abstain.’ And again, on the 18th, ‘ My 
hopes ebb low indeed about Branwell. I some- 
times fear he will never be fit for much. The 
late blow to his prospects and feelings has quite 
made him reckless.’ 

On the 19th, Branwell sends a short note to 
Leyland, in which he says, ‘ As to my own 
afiairs, I only wish I could see one gleam of light 
amid their gloom. You, I hopej are well and 
cheeiful.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

branwell’s projected novel. 


Reriew of Branwell’s past E^cperiences of Life — He seeks 
Relief in Literary Occupation — He Proposes to Write 
a Three-volume Novel — His Letter on the Subject — 
One Volume Completed — His Capability of Writing a 
Novel — His Letter to Grundy on his Disappoint- 

ment. 

Bbanwell had now attained his twenty-eighth 
year. The reader has seen in the early part of 
this work the intellectual promise of his opening 
career, the evidences of Ms genius, his versatility, 
and his mental power, and has marked the paths 
by which he, who was expected to be the crown- 
ing light of that remarkable family, had been 
brought, step by step, to the very depths of 
misery. 

During the few short years of his life, Branwoll 
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Brontl^ haviug tasted the sweets of a noble 
ambition, and surrendered himself to the 
influences of love, had suffered the agonies of his 
disappointment and disgrace, and was now feel- 
ing the very bitterness of despair. Such 
influences as these, shaking the soul with their 
tempestuous breath, cast their sad glainom’ on 
the imagination ; and he who has felt the spell 
is impressed thenceforth more deeply with the 
wondrous story of life, with the struggle of being, 
and with the fulness of emotion, and has a far 
deeper insight into the mysteries of human 
nature. It was in this way that Byron, when 
ho had passed through his greatest misfortunes, 
and had abandoned for ever the shores of 
England, was fired "with the gloomy glory of 
‘ Manfred ’ and of ‘ Cain.’ This storm and stress 
of the feelings, when the imagination receives a 
higher conBciousncss, is as the Eddaic struggle 
of Sigurd with Fafnir, the drinking of the mon- 
ster’s blood, that taught to the dragon-slayer 
the mystic language of the bii’ds. The reader 
will see how these influences told on Branwell 
Bronte, and how sad the voices of the birds were 
for him; how his muse was inspired with the 
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note of misery, and his longing was for peace 
alone. There seemed, indeed, to be no hope in 
those days. 

However, there came at times to Branweli 
Bronte, as there must come to all men in his 
circumstances, a reaction from the consuming 
sorrow of despair, a longing for action, for men- 
tal stimulus, to divert his nrind from the woe he 
should never be able to forget. And, with this 
change in his methods of thought, there grew 
upon him another feeling, engendered of his 
broken sympathy with the actions of his kind : 
he learned to look upon human affairs as a 
spectator, rather than as one who felt any per- 
sonal interest in them. It was in this way that 
his experience seemed to him to have unveiled 
the hidden springs of the actions of men ; and, 
in recognizing the selfishness of them, he be- 
came liimself something of a cynic. 

Branweli was in this frame of mind when he 
resolved, soon after a visit to his friend Lcyland, 
— ^^vhom he found engaged upon a tomb and 
recumbent statue of the late Doctor Stephen 
Beckwith, a benefactor to several public institu- 
tions in York, to be erected in the Minster there, 
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— to make an effort to arouse himself. With the 
desire, then, of finding an absorbing occupation 
for his mind, by which be might be able to lay 
the tempest of the heart, the whirlwind of 
wonndod vanity, of injured self-esteem, and of 
blighted hope, which swept through his mind in 
hours of reflection, and drove him to distraction 
or desperation, he turned, with the resolution of 
a new-born energy, engendered of despair, to 
literary composition. He proposed to himself to 
depict, as best ho could, in a fictitious form, and 
as an ordinary novel, which should extend to 
three volumes, the different feelings that work 
in the human soul. The necessary labour 
which this undertaking involved, gave a stimu- 
lus to his ambition, which for a time Avas sus- 
tained ; and he evidently hoped that ho might 
yet bo able to make a place for himself in the 
busy world of letters. At this time the novels 
of his sisters Avere not in existence, and probably 
liad scarcely been dreamed of. Charlotte had 
not yet lighted on the volume of verse in the 
handwriting of Emily, and the literary future 
of the sisters had still to daAvn upon them. Yet 
Branwell, whose behaviour had given them 
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named for yonr vi&it, but the f an.«e Turn allege 
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geance. 1 should have been aw craeked aw lay 
f-ast liad I entered a room and seen the labour 
of weeks or months destrovorl ( apparently — ^not, 
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‘ That vexation is, 1 hope, over ; and 1 build 
upon your renewed promise of a visit; for no- 
fliiiig cheers me so much as the company of one 

^ I’raiiweU litre speaks of an accident vhieli had hap- 
Xitutd to one pati of the nonDment referred to above. 
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■whom I believe to bo a man, and who has 
known cave well enough to be able to appre- 
ciate the discomfort of another who knows it 
too well. 

■Xcver mind the lines I put into your hands, 
but come hither with them, and, if they should 
have been lost out of your pocket on the way, 
1 won’t grumble, provided you are present to 
apologize for the accident. 

‘ I have, since I saw you at Halifax, devoted 
my hours of time, snatched from downright 
illness, to the composition of a three-volume 
novel, one volume of which is completed, and, 
along with tho two forthcoming ones, has been 
really tho result of half-a-dozen by-past years of 
thoughts about, and experience in, this crooked 
path of life. 

‘1 felt that I must rouse myself to attempt 
something while roasting daily and nightly over 
a slow fire, to while away my torments; and 1 
knew that, in the present state of the publishing 
and reading world, a novel is the most saleable 
article, so that — where ten pounds would be 
offered for a work, the production of Avhich 
would require tho utmost stretch of a man’s 

G 2 
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intellect — ^tv/u Luufli-el pouui'l's be a 

refused offer for three A'oluuies -n’liosc composi- 
tion 'would require the smoking of a cigar and 
the humming of a tune. 

‘ Ify novel is the result of years of thought ; 
and, if it gives a ■vivid picture of human feelings 
for good and e'l'il, A'cilod by the cloak of deceit 
which must enwrajj man and woman : if it i*e- 
cords, as faithfully as the pages that unveil man’s 
heartiu “Hamlet’" or “Lear,’" the conflicting feel- 
ings and clashing pursuits in our uncortain path 
through life, I shall ho as much gratifled ( and as 
much astouished) as I should bo if, in betting 
that I could jump over the Mersey, I jumped 
over the Iiidi Sea. It ■nmukl not bo more 
pleasant to light on Dublin instead of Birkenhead, 
than to leap from the present bathos of fictitious 
literature to the firmly-fixed rock honoured by 
the foot of a Smollett or a Fielding. 

‘ That jump 1 expect to take when I can model 
a rival to youi* noble Theseus, who haunted my 
dreams ■when I slept after seeing him. But, 
meanwhile, I can try my utmost to rouse myself 
from almost killing cares, and that alone will be 
its own reward. 
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‘ Tell mo -wheu I may hope to see you, aud 
believe mo, dear sir, 

‘ Yours, 

‘ P. B, Bronte.' 


A spiiatcd sketch in pen-and-ink ooncludes 
this letter: it represents a bust of himself thro'wn 
down, and the lady of his admiration holding 
forth her bands towards it with an air of pity, 
while imderuoath it is the sentence : ‘A cast, 
cast down, but not cast away I’’ 

IVc have in this letter an instance of Branwell’s 
genera,! coherency under his disai^pointment, in 
which the elegance and freedom of his style of 
composition are combined with a consequent and 
logical arrangement of the various parts of his 
subject; but he cannot help concluding his 
letter with a direct allusion to the lady, whom 
he believes, — all evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding, — to love him with undiminished 
devotion. Under this fascination he still hopes 
for the prosperity and happiness of which he had 
before spoken to liis friends. 

1 Charlotte Bronte told her friend ‘ Mary,’ that Branwell 
had appropriated CoTvper’s poem, ‘ The Castaway.’ 
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Moreover it will bo seen, from Branwell’s 
letter, that ho had scrionsly undertaken, in the 
midst of sorrow, suffering, and ill-health, — 
though, I have reason to believe, that he had 
sketched some part of it during his tutorship — 
the production of a novel, one volume of which 
he had completed. He docs not seem to have 
looked upon it as a great mental effort, but 
rather as the natural outcome of a painful 
experience, and the proper alleviation of a 
present misery. Yet ho designed to give avi\id 
picture of human nature; and, with the strength 
of experience and the consciousness of power, 
he evidemly hoped that it would be a better 
work than those productions of the day, of whose 
composition he speaks so lightly. His experience 
had, indeed, been such as would well enable one 
of Iris quick perception to grasp the character, 
feelings, and motives of those around him. His 
knowledge of the country people of^the West- 
Riding was very great ; for, sitting, the admired 
of all observers, in the ‘Black Bull,’ at Haworth, 
he had met representatives of all classes of them. 
By the parlour fire, in the long winter evenings, 
he had had opportunities enough of entering into 
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the spirit of the people; indeed, his letter to John 
Brown has shown us how he reviewed some of 
them. It was not merely for the enjoyment of 
an hour that ho came to their company: he had 
longed for a glimpse of other life than that lived 
at the parsonage. And the Yorkshire peasants — 
whom ho nevertheless held at their true value 
— to those who know their dialect, and can enter 
into their pursuits, as Bramvell did and could, 
disclose a fund of shrewd observation, a shaq> 
understanding, and a free and natural wit ; and 
they delight in telling the stories of all the 
country side. But they must be understood 
before they can bo appreciated. Branwell, too, 
had been a guest at the homesteads of the 
farmers, in the neighbourhood whore he had 
latterly resided, who wei’e always pleased to see 
him, when he visited them. But he had had 
experience of more fiery emotions than those of 
peasants ; he had longed to know something 
of the deeper life of London, and had found it, 
at last, in the company of pugilists and their 
patrons. 

When the mood was upon him, all these 
varied experiences flowed with voluble elo- 
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quence from his lips ; and the brightness of his 
wit and the brilliance of his imagination made 
him, at such times, a most enjoyable companion. 
But he delighted above all things, as has been 
seen, to spend his evenings, when possible, with 
the little band of literati A%'hieli, iii those times, 
characterized that distiict ; and, in the society of 
Storey the poet of Wharfo, James the histoi-iau 
of Bradford, George Searle Phillips, Leyland 
the sculptor, and others, he found emulation 
and stimulus to better things. But the uses to 
Avhich, under such influences, he put his experi- 
ences of life, and the colour that was given to 
them through his maddening misfortunes — so 
far as bis novel is concerned — can probably 
never be told, Ilis experience in ‘ this crooked 
path of life,’ during his last half-dozen years, 
had been sufficiently varied ; and an instructive 
story he could doubtless have based upon it. 
But, what became of the volume he wrote, possi- 
bly no one can tell; and his intention of writing 
two more was probably not carried out. 

From the following letter which Branwoll 
wrote to Mr. Grundy in the October of 1845, 
wc learn something of the condition of mind 
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under wliich he mu«t havewiitten; and, from 
an allusion which it contains, we may, probably, 
infer that he had abandoned bis intention of 
writing the two other volumes of his novel.^ 
lie says : 

‘I fear you Avill bum my present letter ou 
recognising the handwriting ; but if you will 
read it through, you Avill perhaps rather pity 
than spurn the distress of mind which could 
prompt my communication, after a silence of 
nearly three (to mo) eventful years. While 
very ill and confined to my room, I wrote to 
you two mouths ago, hearing you were resident 
engineer of the Skipton Railway, to the inu at 
yidpton. I never received any reply, and as 
my letter asked only for one day of your 
society, to ease a very weary mind in the com- 
pany of a fiicnd who always had what I always 
wanted, but most wmnt now, uheprfulnesa, I am 
sure you never received my letter, or your heart 
would have prompted an answer. 

'Air. Grundy has assigned the date of tliis letter to 
within a few months of January, 1818 ; bnt, from internal 
evidence, it is clear that it belongs really to the period I 
have named. 
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‘ Since I last shook hands with yon in Halifax, 
two summers ago, my life, till lately, has been 
one of apparent happiness and indulgence. 
You will ask, Why does he complain, then 1" 

I can onlj’ reply bj- showing the under-current 
of distress which bore my bark to a whirlpool, 
despite the surface waves of life that seemed 
floating me to peace. In a letter begun in the 
spring of 1843 and never finished, owing to 
incessant attacks of illnes.s, I tried to tell you 

that I was tutor to the son of , a wealthy 

gontlemau whose wife is sister to tiro wife of 

, M.P. for the county of , and the 

cousin of Lord This lady (though her 

husband detested me) showed me a degree of 
kindness which, when I was deeply grieved one 
day at her husband’s conduct, ripened into 
declarations of more than ordinary feeling. My 
admiration of her mental and personal attrac- 
tions, my knowledge of her unselfish sincerity, 
her sweet temper, and rm wearied care for others, 
with but unrequited return where most should 
have been given .... although she is seven- 
teen years my senior, all combined to an attach- 
ment on my part,, and led to reciprocations 
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■\vhicli I had little looked for. During nearlj- 
three years I had daily “troubled pleasure, soon 
chastised by feai’.” Three months since I 
received a furious letter from my employer, 
tlu’catening to shoot me if I returned from my 
vacation, which I was passing at home; and 
letters from her lady’s-maid and physician in- 
formed me of the outbreak, only checked by her 
film courage and resolution that whatever harm 
came to her, none should come to me .... I 
have lain diuing nine long weeks, utterly 
shattered in body and broken down in mind. 
The probability of her becoming free to give 
mo herself and estate never rose to drive away 
the prospect of her decline under her present 
grief. I dreaded, too, the wreck of my mind 
and body, which, God knows ! during a short 
life have been severely tried. Eleven continu- 
ous nights of sleepless hoiTor reduced me to 
almost blindness ; and, being taken into Wales 
to recover, the sweet sceneiy, the sea, the 
sound of music caused me fits of unspeakable 
distress. You will say, “ What a fool !” but if 
you know the many causes I have for sorrow, 
which I cannot even hint at here, you would 
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perhaps pity as Avell as blame. At the kind 
request of Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Baines, I have 
stiiven to arouse my mind by urriting something 
worthy of being read, but I really cannot do so. 
Of course you will despise the writer of all this. 
1 can oidy answer that the writer does the 
same, and would not wish to live if he did not 
hope that work and change may yet restore 
him. 

‘Apologizing sincerely for what seems like 
whining egotism, and hardly daring to hint 
about the days when, in yom- company, I could 
sometimes sink the thoughts which “ remind me 
of departed days,’’ 1 fear departed never to 
return, — I remain, etc.’ 

In this letter we see that Branwell details to 

Mr. Grundy the story about Mrs. , which he 

was publishing whenever he could obtain a 
hearing. He speaks, too, of his ill-health, the 
.shattering of body and the breaking down of 
mind, which at the time prostrated him. Char- 
lotte seems scarcely to have credited BranweU’s 
representations of the bodily condition into 
which he had fallen ; for she says, in one of her 
letters, a little later, ‘ Branwell offers no pros- 
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pcct of hope : ho professes to be too ill to think 
of sooking employment.’* There arc passages 
of a like tendency in others of Charlotte’s letters 
about this time ; but we shall see presently that, 
whatever might be his condition of health, he 
was by no means so unsolicitons for employ- 
ment, or so heedless of the future, as she sup- 
posed. 

* * Uopahlished LetteiB of Charlotte Bronte,’ Hours at 
Home, xi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

‘ REAL REST.’ — ‘ PENMAENMAWR.’ 


‘ Real Rest ’ — Comments — Spirit of Bramvell and Emily 
Identical — Letter to Leyland — ^Bramvell Broods on 
his Sorrows — ‘ Penmaenmawr ’ — Comments — lie still 
Searches and Hopes for Emplojnncnt — Charlotte’s 
somewhat Overdiawn Expressions — ^The Alleged 
Elopement Proposal — Piohable Oiigin of the Story 

Though Branwell Brontii was so feeble in 
health that, despite his wishes, he found physi- 

eal labour impossible, and though the reaction 
from utter despair — throug-h whoso impetus he 
completed one volume of his novel — had been 
followed by a condition which led him to think 
worthy literary work beyond his power, wo find 
him, almost at the same time, writing two of 
the finest poems which remain from his hand. 
It has been seen, in the letter addressed to Mr. 
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Gruucly, liow he declares that, owing to the 
btiito of his mind, he is unable to undertake any 
literary Avork Avorth reading. But Ave haA’-e 
certain IcnoAvledge of an immediate movement 
of his genius, and that it found expression in 
A’orse, Avhich gave a free course to his feelings. 
In the folloAving poem Ave haA’’0 perhaps the 
most poAverful and Aveird expression of inconso- 
lable sorroAv ever penned. A strange calm had 
now succeeded the stoi'ms of feeling its author 
had passed through. 

REAL REST. 

‘ I see a coi'pso upon the Abaters lie, 

With eyes turned, swelled and sightless, to the shy, 
And arms outstretehed to move, as Avave on wave 
Upbears it in its boundless billoAvy grave. 

Not time, but ocean, thins its floAving hair ; 

Decay, not sorrow, lays its forehead bare ; 

Its members inoA'e, but not in thankless toil, 

For seas are milder than this Avorld’s turmoil ; 
Corruption rohs its lips and cheeks of red, 

But Avounded vanity grieves not the dead ; 

And, though those members hasten to decay. 

No pang of suffering takes their strength away. 

With untormented eye, and heart, and brain, 
Through calm and storm it floats across the main ; 
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Thougli 3 >1 e an j j^y '' I S'^'L-' 1 1 jZlZ HjJo, 

Its b9=0Bi su--rs ill : '■<a? p az cf Trot- : 

Though vreeu* and ■worms it- clx<;n'L\.'<3 btfauly hide. 
It feels not -wounded Taniij nor jiriJi. : 

Though joumeTing towarl® -'jw- shore. 

It need= no care nor gold t-i newt it o'er: 

Though Is’tncJie 1 in voragr- f ir ct rnity. 

It need not think npon what i~ fj ?■> : 

Though naked. Jic-lph.s-'. aal ejm[..nicnle5i. 

It feel= not poverty, nor fcnjw- diTtre-=s. 

‘ Ah, corpse if thoa conldn tell my aching mind 
IVTia! scenes of sorrow thou h .st left hehind. 

How *ad the life which, hr athing, thou hast led. 
How free from .=trife thy = ■joum with the deal ; 

I -would assume thy place — woultl long to be 
A world'-wide wanderer o'er the wares with thee ! 

I hat e a misery, where thou hast none ; 

Ily heart beat', bur-ring, whilst thine lies like stone; 
My reins throb nild. whil-i thine are dead and dir ; 
And woe=, not waters, dim mr resiles' ere ; 

Thou longe't not r«ith one well Io^ed to be. 

And absence does not break a chain with thee ; 

No sudden agonies dart through thy breast : 

Thou hast what aU men co^et. — Ec.u. Rest. 

I hare an outward frame, unlike to thine. 

Warm with young life — not cold in death’s decline; 
An eye that sees the sunny light of Hearen, — 

A heart by pleasure thrilled, b}' anguish riven — 
liut, in exchange for thy uiilrouhlcd calm, 

Thy gift of cold oblivion’s healing balm, 
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I’d give my youth, my health, my life to come. 

And shave thy slumbers in thy ocean tomb.’ 

Here the poet, his soul longing for freedom 
from mortality, his crushed and wounded spirit 
hovering above the salt and restless wave, con- 
templates the pale and ghastly body that floats 
thereon, and, holding communion with it, touches 
in melancholy and beautiful words its isolation 
and oblivion. Accompanying the dead in its 
watery wandenngs, ho sees, with keen sympathy, 
its utter disseverance from the world it has left, 
and contrasts with its condition the hopeless 
sorrow of his own disappointed youth. He 
delineates, in words of singular power and 
felicity, this weird and lonely picture ; and, as an 
artist and a poet, paints wildly, but beautifully, 
the decay of the di'owned in tho ocean, and of 
the li-\dng, through the effects of long-continued 
woe. Branwell had loved, indeed, however 
unfortunately; and the misery of his passion 
caused him to turn his reflections within upon 
himself. As with the ‘Wandering Jew,’ who 
sees in eveiy rock, in every bush, in every cloud, 
without hope of alleviation from his abiding woe, 
the via crucis of his suffering Lord — eveiy 


VOL. H, 
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thought of Brauwell’s gifted mind, every con- 
ception of his fertile brain, every aspect, to him, 
of ocean, earth, and sky, — was, in one way or 
other, instinct with his own initial and irre- 
pressible affection. Apart, liowever, from tlie 
illusions respecting the lady of his heart, under 
which he laboured, and Avhich drove him to 
madness, there was a tendency to gloom and 
despondency implanted in his very nature, a dis- 
position of mind in which his sister Emily largely 
resembled him. To such an extent was this the 
case that, in her poem of ‘ Tlie Philosopher,’ 
written in the October of 1845, she not only gives 
expression to similar weird thoughts and desires, 
but one might think there had been some inter- 
change of ideas between the two, — that, perhaps, 
she had read his ‘ Real Rest,’ and wrote the fol- 
lowing words in half-censure of its tendency. 
She is speaking of an enlightening spirit : 

‘ Had I but seen his glorious eye 

Once light the clouds that wilder me ; 

I ne'er had raised this coward cry 
To cease to think, and cease to be ; 

I ne’er had called oblivion blest, 

Nor stretching eager hands to death. 
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Implored to cliangc for senseless rest 
This sentient soul, this living breath — 

Oh, let me die — ^tliat power and will 
Their crnol strife may elose ; 

And conquei’ed good and conquering iU 
Be lost in one repose !’ 

It is noteworthy that Charlotte, also, iu the 
second part of her poem ‘ Gilbert,’ has used the 
incident of a corpse floating upon the watere, 
which is seen hy the unhappy man in his vision, 
not, indeed, to give him the calm of oblivion, 
hut rather, iu contrast to Branwcll’s poem, to 
Wdko in him the pains of boitow and remorse. 

Again, on the 2oth of November, 1845, Bran- 
well Avrote to Loyland, He could not free himself 
from the unfortunate ideas Avhich had perverted 
his understanding, but on every other subject he 
Avroto justly. 

‘ Haworth, 
•Bradford, Yorks. 

‘ My dear (Sir, 

‘ I send you the enclosed, — and 
1 ought to tell you why I wished anything of, so 
personal a nature to appear in print. 

‘I harm no other Avay, not pregnant Avith 

H 2 
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danger, of communicating -witli one rvliom I 
cannot help loving. Printed line's, •with my usual 
signature, “ I^orthangerland,” could excite no 
suspicion — as my late unhappy employer shrank 
from the bare idea of my being able to write 
anything, aTid had a day’s sickness after hearing 
that Macaulay had sent me a complimentary 
letter ; so he Avon’t know the name. 

‘ I sent through a private channel one letter of 
comfort in her great and agonizing present 
afflictions, but I recalled it through dread of the 
consequences of a discover}-. 

‘ These linos have only one merit, — that of 
really expressing my feelings, while sailing under 
the Welsh mountain, when the band on board 
the steamer struck up, Ye banks and braes!” 
God knoAvs that, for many different reasons, 
those feelings Averc far enough from pleasure. 

‘ I suffer A-cry much from that mental exhans- 
lion Avhich arises from brooding on matters use- 
less at present to think of, — and active employ- 
ment Avould bo rny greatest cure and blessing, — 
for really, after hours of thoughts Avhich business 
would haA'e hushed, I have felt as if I could not 
live, and, if long continued, such a state will 
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bring on permanent affection of the heart, 
which is already bothered with most uneasy pal- 
pitations. 

‘ I should like extremely to have an hour’s 
sitting with you, and, if I had the chance, I would 
promise to try not to look gloomy. You said 
you would be at Haworth ere long, but that “ ere” 
has doubtless changed to “ne’er;” so I must wish 
to got to Halifax some time to see you. 

‘ 1 saw Murray’s monument praised in the 
papers, and I tinst you are getting on well rvith 
Beckwith’s, as well as with your own personal 
statue of living flesh and blood. 

‘ jJIinc, like your Theseus, has lost its hands 
<ind feet, and 1 fear its head also, for it can 
neither move, write, nor think as it once could. 

‘ I hope I shall hear from yon on John Brown’s 
return from Halifax, whither he has gone. 

‘ I remain, &c., 

‘ P. B. Bronte.' 

The poem enclosed was entitled ; 

PENMASaSMAWK. 

‘ These winds, these clouds, this chill November storm 
Bring back again thy tempest-beaten form 
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To eyes that look upon }'on drcaiy sky 
As late they looked on thy sublimity ; 

When I, more troubled than thy restless sea, 

Found, in its n aves, companionship with thee. 

’Mid mists thou frownedst over Arvon’s shore, 

’Mid tears I •watched thee over ocean’s roar. 

And thy blue front, by thousand storms laid bare. 
Claimed kindred ■with a heart ■worn do^wn by care. 

No smile had’st thou, o’er smiling fields aspiring. 

And none had I, from smiling fields retiring ; 
Blackness, ’mid sunlight, tinged thy slaty brow, 

I, ’mid sweet music, looked as dark as thou ; 

Old Scotland's song, o’er murmuring surges borne. 

Of “ times departed, — never to return,” 

Was echoed hack in mournful tones from thee. 

And found an echo, quite as sad, in me ; 

Wates, cloud-j, and shadows mo^\ cd in rcstlcsS change, 
Around, aho\e, and on thy rocky range, 

But seldom saw that sovereign front of thine 
Changesmore quick than those which passed o’er mine. 
And as wild winds and human hands, at length, 

Have turned to scattered stones the mighty strength 
Of that old fort, ■whoso belt of boulders grey 
Koman or Saxon legions held at hay ; 

So had, methought, the young, unshaken nerve — 
That, when ■wir.L tf^ished, no doubtcould cause to swerve. 
That on its vigour ever placed reliance. 

That to its sorrows sometimes bade defiance — 

Now left my spirit, like thyself, old hill, 

With head defenceless against human ill ; 
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And, as tlion long hast looked upon the wave 
That takes, hut gives not, like a churchyard grave, 

T, like life’s course, through ether's weary range, 
JCover know rest from ceaseless strife and change. 

‘ But, Pekmaenmawb ! a better fate was thine, 
Through all its shades, than that which darkened mine; 
No quick thoughts thrilled through thy gigantic mass 
Of woe for what might be, or is, or was ; 

Thou hadst no memory of the glorious hour 
When Britain rested on thy giant power ; 

Thou hadst no feeling for the verdant slope 
Tliat leant on thee as man’s heart leads on hope ; 

The pastures, chequei’od o’er tvith cot and tree, 
Though thou wort guardian, got no smile from, thee ; 
Old ocean’s wrath their charms might overwhelm, 

But thou could’st still keep thy unshaken realm — 
While I felt flashes of an inward feeling 
As fierce as those thy craggy form revealing 
Li nights of blinding gleams, when deafening roar 
Hurls back thy echo to old Mona’s shore. 

I knew a flower, whose leaves were meant to bloom 
Till Death should snatch it to adorn a tomb, 

Now, blanching ’neath the blight of hopeless grief. 
With never blooming, and yet living leaf ; 

A flower on which my mind would wish to shine. 

If but one beam could break from mind like mine. 

I had an ear which could on accents dwell 
That might as well say “ perish 1” as “ farewell 1” 

An eye wliioh saw, far off, a tender form, 

Beaten, unsheltered, by aflliction’s storm ; 
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An arm — a lip— that trembled to embrace 
My angel’s gentle breast and sorrowing face, 

A mind that clung to Ouse’s fertile side 
"While tossing — objectless — on Menai’s tide ! 

‘ Oh, Soul ! that draw’st yon mighty hill and me 
Into communion of vague unity. 

Tell me, can I obtain the stony brow 
That fronts the storm, as much unbroken now 
As when it once upheld the fortress proud, 

. Now gone, like its own morning cap of cloud ? 

Its breast is atone. Can I have one of steel, 

To endure — ^inflict — defend — yet nev er feel ? 

It stood as firm when haughty Edward’s word 
Gave hill and dale to England’s fire and sword. 

As when white sails and steam-smoke tracked the sea. 
And all the world breathed peace, but waves and me. 

‘ Let me, like it, arise o’er mortal care. 

All woes sustain, yet never know despair ; 
Unshrinking face the grief I now deplore. 

And stand, through storm and shine, like moveless 
PEmtAnsM vwB !’ 

These lines are shadowed, like all his other 
writings, with the grief that day and night op- 
pressed him. Throughout the theme, his eager 
yearning for mental quiet is finely expressed ; 
and in it he contrasts the strength and calm of 
the everlasting hill in its chequered history, and 
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in the ceaseless changes, and the lights and 
shadows that fall npou it, with his own wild and 
stormy existence ; the lady, whose charms have 
bewildered his imagination, supplying him with 
a subject for sorrowful recollections. The giant 
hill is the mighty image with which his per- 
turbed soul communes, and he implores for 
strength to enable liim to me superior to his 
misfortunes, and to face, like ‘moveless Peii- 
maenmawr,’ the storm, adversity, and ruin that 
threaten him. But there was little likelihood of 
the lady seeing these lines. 

^Ye find Bianwoll, at the lime, making efforts 
to obtain some employment that would divert 
him from useless brooding upon the unfortunate 
circumstances that destroyed his peace. Scarce- 
ly, also, was ho less anxious to be away from 
home, for his presence there had been his 
greatest humiliation when his family knew of 
his disgrace; yet, with a method of which he 
was master, he appears to have kept silence 
there on the subject his madness made him so 
ready to repeat to others. However his sisters 
Emily and Anne might regard him, Chaidotte, 
at least, looked upon him as one of the fallen. 
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Slic thus wiites to her friend concerning him on 
the 4th of Kovcmber, 1845 : ‘ 1 hoped to he 
able to ask j’-ou to come to Ilaivorth, It almost 
seemed as if Branwell had a chance of getting 
employment^ and I waited to know the result 

of his efiForts in order to say, dear , come 

and see us. But the place (a secretaryship to a 
railway committee) is given to another person, 
Branwcll still remains at home; and while he 
is here, you shall not come. I am more confirm- 
ed in that resolution the more I see of him. 
I wish I could say one word to you in his 
favour, but I cannot. 1 will hold my tongue. 
We are all obliged to you for your kind sugges- 
tion about Leeds; but I think our school 
schemes are, for the present, at rest.’ Again, she 
says on December olst of the same year: ' You 

say well, in speaking of , that no sufferings 

are so awful as those brought on by dissipation ; 
alas! I see the truth of this observation daily 

proved. and must have as weary 

and burdensome a life of it in waiting upon 
their unhappy brother. It seems grievous, 
indeed, that those who have not sinned should 
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suffer so largely.’^ Charlotte also, writing to 
Nancy Garrs, who at times assisted at the par- 
sonage, complained of the conduct of her 
brother ; hut, later, requested that the letter 
should be destroyed. Her wish was complied 
with. 

It is, indeed, an almost impossible task to 
convey to the reader, in the pages of a bio- 
graphy, an idea which will, in an adequate 
degree, approach the intimate acquaintance 
which those who lived, saw, and spoke mth its 
subject possessed. And, yet, how necessary is 
such knowledge to the right understanding of 
anyone’s letters! But with what chance of a 
true insight, then, shall we read the letters of 
Branwcll Bronte and his sister, if wo have an 
incorrect view of his character? 

Miss Kobinsou has confidently concluded, 
from certain depreciatory references to himself, 
in his letters to Mr. Grundy, that, at this period, 
‘ he was manifestly, and by his own confession, 
too physically prostrate for any literary effort,’ 
with how much accuracy the reader has seen 
^ Gaslcell’s ' Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. ziii. 
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<iu(l ■will further &cc. And Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
\\ith respect to the character of Mr. Broutii, 
adopting much of Mm. Gaskell’s view of him, 
and relying upon his children’s letters, has 
produced a poitrait of him to "which, as he 
allows, ‘some of those who knew him in his 
later years, including one who is above all 
otheis entitled to an opinion on the subject, 
have objected as being ovor-coloui'ed.’ We 
must not read, then, too literally all that we 
find in the letters. It would be folly to take 
word for word Charlotte’s account of her father's 
anger when she announced to him a proposal of 
marriage which had been made to her, and 
which did not accord with his wish; or to 
believe that ‘ compassion or relenting is no more 
to be looked for from papa than sap fiom fire- 
wood,’ when we know that he afterwards volun- 
tarily gave way, and sacrificed his own opinion. 
Nor would it be right to accept any exaggerated 
confession of Chaiiotte about herself, in a litei'al 
sense. And thus it does not sound well in Mrs. 
Gaskcll, after completing her account of the 
outward events of Branwell’s life, to say, ‘All 
that is to bo said more about Branwell Bronte 
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shall be said by Chai-lotto herself, not by me;’ 
and then to proceed to extract such portions of 
the sisters letters as condemned him, and to 
summarize or repress anything favourable. But 
Miss Kobinson has gone further. She, by ex- 
tracting a few censures from various letters, 
apart hi date, and leaving out all mention of the 
chance of the secretaryship in the letter of 
November the 4th, and the words ‘ to him ’ in 
another, has left her reader under the impression 
that, after liis dismissal, Branwell would not 
sock employment. ‘ Such was not his intention,’ 
she says. But Branwell’s efforts to obtain the 
secretaryship, to which Charlotte alludes, arc- 
sufficient evidence of a contrary disposition in 
him ; and we shall find that he exerted himself 
in other directions also. 

The failure of the school-keeping has likewise 
been duly laid to his charge, although, as we 
have seen, Mr. Bronte’s oncoming blindness, in 
the first place, and the difficulty of procuring 
pupils at Haworth, were the causes of its 
failure. To the reason why no, attempt was 
made to open a school elsewhere, I shall have 
further to allude. 
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ill which he albo would touch upon tho incident. 

This tradition, and Branwcll's intended work 
on the subject, became often a topic of conversa- 
tion both at Haworth and Halifax : and, it is not 
improbable that, some ten years afterwards, 
when Mrs. Gaskell was searching at the former 
place for materials for her work, tho story of this 
ancient elopement had become mixed with tho 
stories of tho village respecting Branwell and 
the lady of his late employer, and thus, with 
them, was ready for Mrs. Gaskell's hand, additions 
having been made as to time and place. 
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CHAPTER 1^11. 

THE sisters’ poems AND NOVELS. — BBANWELL’S 
LITERARY OCOUPATIONS. 


The Sisters as Writers of Poetry — They Decide to Publish — 
Each begins a Novel — ^The Spirit under ■which the W ork 
■was Undertaken — ‘ The Professor ’ — ‘ Agnes Grey 
‘ Wuthenng Heights’ — Branwell's Condition — A 
Touching Incident — ‘Epistle from a Father to a Child 
in her Grave’ — Letter ■with Sonnet — ^Publication of the 
Sisters’ Poems. 

Ip Branwell Bronte had devoted himself to 
literature under the impulse of his misfortune, 
his sisters were uot long unoccupied ere they also 
entered upon its pursuit. ‘ One day, in the 
autumn of 1845,’ says Charlotte, ‘ I accidentally 
lighted on a MS. volume of verse in my sister 
Emily’s handwriting.’ The elder sister was not 
surprised, knowing that the younger could and 
did write verse ; but she thought these were no 
VOL. II, I 
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common efFnsiotis. ‘ To my ear.* she &av?. * thej* 
had al-so a peoaliar music — wild, lac-lanchol Vj and 
elevating. 31}* sister Erailr w<(« not a person of 
demonstrative character, nor one on the recesses 
of whose mind and feelings even those nearest 
and dearest to her could, with impunity, intrude 
nnlicensed ; it took hours to reconcile her to the 
discovery I had made, and dnys to persuade her 
that such poems merited pabliciiticn.’ Cliarlottc 
Bronte here grasped, ovith unfailing precision, the 
very secret spell which we find in Emily’s 
poetry ; the strange, wild, weii'd voice, wth 
which it speaks to tus spoke first of all to her, 
and she felt the heather-scented breath, even as 
we do, of the moorland air on which its music 
was home. .3nne also produced verses, which 
had ‘ a sweet, sincere pathos of their own and 
the three sisters, believing, after anxious delibera- 
tion, that they might get their respective pro- 
ductions accepted for publication in one volume, 
set on foot inquiries on the subject, and now 
adopted the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, which were afterwards to become so 
famous. It was not, however, to be expected 
that the efEusions of inexperienced and unknown 
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■writers Avould be of such value as to induce any 
publisher to take them on his own risk. In- 
deed, Miss Brontii says ‘the great puzzle lay 
in the difficulty of getting answers of any kind 
from the publishers to whom we applied.’ She 
wrote to Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, asking 
advice, and received a brief and business-like 
reply, upon which the sisters acted, and at last 
made way. 

On the 28th of January, 18-16, Charlotte, as 
wo have been informed, wrote to Messrs. Aylott 
and Jones, asking if they would publish a one- 
volume, octavo, of poems; if not at their own 
risk, on the authors’ account. Messrs. Aylott 
and Jones did not hesitate to accept the latter 
proposal. 

It must have been when the sisters became 
aware that publishers would not accept the 
poetry of unknown -writers on any other terms, 
that they turned their thoughts to prose com- 
position. Branwell, in his dire distress, had fixed 
his attention on the ■writing of a three-volume 
novel, principally as a refuge from mental dis- 
quiet ; but his sisters, now, with very different 
feelings, each set to work on a one- volume tale. 
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It had occurred to them, ive are told, that b7 
novel-writing monev was to be made. They 
were, in fact, influenced by precisely the Au'ew of 
the profit to be derived from fiction which Bran- 
well had propounded in his remarkable letter to 
his friend Leyland. ‘ Ill-faicces«,’ says Charlotte, 
‘ failed to crush us ; the mere eflbrt to succeed 
had given a wonderful zest to existence ; it must 
be pursued. We each set to work on a prose 
tale ; Ellis Bell produced “ Wutheriug Heights,’’ 
Acton Bell, “Agnes Grey,” and Currer Bell also 
■wrote a narrative in one volume.’ 

The business-like way in which the sisters 
went about their novel-writing, forbids us to 
believe that they brooded very much on the 
conduct of their brother when the literary fervour 
was upon them; but Mi.ss Eobinson leads her 
readers to think that bis character and failings 
had much to do with the tone which their works 
assumed. Writing under this belief, and with 
this intention, — as might have been expected, — 
she has found it necessary to paint every circum- 
stance relating to him, and the inmates of the 
parsonage, in the darkest coloura, and often has 
arrived at conclusions -widely different from the 
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actual facts. Moreover this writer, in supporting 
her views, has fallen into the serious error of 
placing the event which completed Branwell’s 
disappointment, and its consequences to him, 
four months earlier than they occurred. 

The novels which the sisters wrote under the 
influence of these troubles do not, indeed, bear 
any marked traces of them. ‘ Tho Professor,’ 
Charlotte’s story, which was not published until 
long after, is tho direct outcome of her personal 
experiences in Brussels, and the few shadows 
that one fluds in it are the record of such troubles 
as she had there. In this book, Currer Bell 
describes the life of endeavour, which seemed to 
her tho most honourable, the treading of those 
paths in the outer world whoso pleasures and 
pains she had found so keen. Already, in the 
March of 1815, she had written to a friend telling 
her that she was no longer happy at Haworth, 
though it was her duty to i-emain there. ‘ There 
was a time when Haworth was a very pleasant 
place to me ; it is not so now. I feel as if we 
were all buried here. I long to ti’avel; to work; 
to live a life of action.’ Thus ‘ The Professor ’ is 
the story of the work and of the life of action 
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for which the author herself was piniug. William 
Crimsworth, neglected by his rich relations, cut 
oflF by his brutal brother, seeks Ms fortune iu 
Brussels, and obtains a place as professor of 
English in a school there. He leads a life that 
Charlotte knows well ; he is in the place she has 
learned to love ; and he describes, with close 
observation, the character and the roirtine to 
which she is so well accustomed. Pelet, his 
master, is an ori^nal, as Paul Emanuel is, and 
Zoraido Eeuter is the prototype of Madame 
Beck. These characters are forcibly conceived, 
as is that of Mademoiselle Henri ; but the book 
bears the traces of a novice’s hand. Thus, how 
unuatural does the proposal which Crimswoith 
makes to Frances read to us, Avhere, w'hile asking 
her to be his wife, demanding of her what regard 
she has for him, he says not a word of his own 
devotion to her ; and where, even when she 
grants him all he has been hoping for so long, 
Ms sole remark is, ‘ Veiy well, Frances !' But a 
stronger point of interest for us in the book is the 
spirit which moves Crimsworth in his endeavours, 
where ho straggles unth might and main, just as 
Charlotte herself wished to do, for a competency ; 
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and there is the school, too, which his wife designs 
and establishes, the very pattern of that which 
was in Chaidotte’s own mind. It is instructive and 
singular that in this book we find Grimsworth 
sufieiing from the hypochondria which beset its 
author, and that, too, at the time when he should 
have been happiest. 

‘ Man,’ he says, ‘ is ever clogged with his 
mortality, and it was my mortal nature which 
now faltered aud plained; my nerves, which 
jarred and gave a false sound, because the soul, 
of late rushing headlong to an aim, had over- 
strained the body’s comparative weakness. A 
horror of great darkness fell upon mo ; I felt 
my chamber invaded by one I had known 
formerly, but had thought for ever departed. I 
was temporarily a prey to hypochondria. She 
had been my acquaintance, nay, my guest, once 
before in boyhood ; 1 had entertained her at bed 
and board fora year; for that space of time I 
had her to myself in seci’et ; she lay with me, she 
ate with me, sho walked out with me, shomng 
me nooks in woods, hollows in hills, where we 
could sit together, and where she could drop her 
drear veil over me, and so hide sky and sun. 
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grass and green tree ; talcing me entirely to her 
death-cold bosom, and holding me with arms of 
bone.’ This was the phantom that visited Ohai- 
lotto also. Of the effect of her brother’s conduct 
on her I have found but two passages in ‘The 
Professor,’ — that Avhich I have quoted respecting 
the youth of Victor (Jrimsworth earlier in this 
volimie, and that, in Chapter xx., where William 
Crimsworth leaves Pelct's house lest a ‘practical 
modern French uovel ’ should bo in process 
beneath its roof. It was Chai'lottc’s design, in 
writing ‘ The Professor,’ to lend it no charm of 
romance. Her hero was to work his way through 
life, and to find no sudden turn to endow him 
with wealth, for he was to earn every shilling ho 
possessed, and he was not even to marry a 
beautiful girl or a lady of rank in the end. ‘ In 
the sequel, however,’ says Charlotte, ‘ 1 find that 
publishers in general scarcely approved of this 
system, but would have liked something more 
imaginative and poetical and for this reason, 
probably, the book did not find a publisher so 
soon as ‘ Agnes Grey,’ and ‘ Wuthoring Heights,’ 
which were sent from the parsonage with it. 

‘ Agnes Grey,’ Anne Bronte’s story, like ‘ The 
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Professor,’ is the picture of things its author had 
known, painted almost as she saw them. Anne's 
experience as a governess had made her 
acquainted with certain phases of life, which she 
couhl, not but reproduce. Ileucc Agnes Grey 
IS thrown into the sphere of the careless and 
selfish family of the Bloomfields ; and afterwards, 
with the Hurrays at Horton Lodge, she sees a 
kind of personal character and social life which, 
on account of its coldness and worldliness, greatly 
repelled Anno Bi'onte, with her warm and sym- 
pathetic nature. She teaches the same lesson of 
the folly t)f manages de eonvmance, and of the 
wrong of subjecting the affections, anti bartering 
happiness for the sake of worldly position, whioh 
she afterwards dwells upon more strongly in 
‘ The Tenant of AVildfell Hall.’ It is in this 
fictitious parallel of Anne Bronte’s own experience, 
if anywhere in her rriltings, that wo might 
expect to find some reflection of the recent his- 
tory of her brother’s fall. Mr. Reid has assorted 
that this formed the dark turning-point in her 
life, for ‘ living uuder the same roof with him 
when ho rrent astray,’ she ‘ was compelled to bo 
a closer and more constant witness of his sius 
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niicl his sufferings than either Charlotte or Emily.’ 
Her letters homo, it has been stated, conveyetl the 
news of her dark foi’obodings. But, all the same, 
the stoiy she -wroto. almost under the sh.idow of 
her brother's disgrace, is the simple, straightfor- 
ward, humorous iiaiTativc of the gentle and 
pious Anno Bronte, revealing not so much as a 
suspicion of vice or thought of evil ; and, in this 
i-espect, itpre.'Cuts a contrast to her second work. 
There is evidence that when the sisters wrote 
their novels they had ah-eady attributed mono- 
mania to Brauwcll, and could thus explain his 
history for themselves. It was not in the nature 
of ■ Agues Grey ’ to bo successful as a novel, but 
we find in it that Anne possessed a faculty which 
scarcely appears in Charlotte’s r\nitings, — that of 
bumom’. Look, for instance, at the way in which 
she sketches so forcibly, and with such droll per- 
ception, the character of the youthful Bloomficlds, 
and, afterwards, of Miss Slatilda Murray, with 
her equine propensities and masculine tastes. 

‘ Wuthcring Heights,’ the work which Emily 
Bronte sent from the parsonage at the same 
time, incomparably finer in its powers than either 
‘ The Professor’ or ‘Agnes Grey,’ is a dramatic 
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stoiy of passion and tragic energy that astonished 
the ■world, — and "wnth -which it has been said 
Bran-well’s life in those days had much concern. 
Inferontially. it is contended that, without the 
darkening effect on her understanding of Bran- 
well’s misfortunes, -without the neighbourhood of 
the ‘ brother of set purpose drinking himself to 
death out of fiuious thwarted passion for a mis- 
tress he might not marry,’ Emily Bionte eould 
not have conceived it. It Avill, then, perhaps be 
bettor to defer the study of Emily’s production 
till something more has been said of the period 
in which it was written ; and until some new 
light has boon thrown upon Branwoll’s character 
and career, and upon the anachronistic impro- 
prieties of previous writers. 

Mrs. Gaskell passes 'over the period in which 
the sisters betook themselves to novel writing 
Avith lihtlo comment. But she keeps in remenj- 
branco the presence of Branwell AA'hile their 
literary labours continued, — ‘the black shadoAA'- 
of remorse lying over one in their home.’ What 
it Avas that the biographer of Charlotte supposed 
stung BranAvell’s conscience is well knoAAm ; but, 
if there had been this cause for it in one of a 
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If "we believe Branwell to have beeu subject 
to hallucination, -we may then, perhaps, gain an 
iclo.'v of the true cause of the wretchedness he 
endured when he fell back on his own reflec- 
tions. His life had been one of severe disappoint- 
mruit. Those early aims in art, for which he 
had spent so much preparation, and from which 
he hoped so much, had fallen away before him ; 
his first efforts as usher and tutor had come to 
nothing ; then followed the lapse which ended 
his stay with the railway company ; and, lastly, 
the infatuation which had seized him in his late 
employment, with it.s vision of future opulence, 
and rest from all former change and trouble, 
ending in dismissal, distraction, and disgrace. 
All these things, rushing back upon his mind in 
moments of reflection, were more than he could 
bear, and he sought, in various ways, some 
honourable to him, to divert himself from the 
subject, but sometimes in a manner that gave 
cause for complaint at homo, and resulted in 
moodiness and irritability of temper. On the 
other hand, ho seems to have felt himself 
aggrieved by a want of sympathy on the pai’t 
of his family in sufferings they did not compre- 
hend. 
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Hr. George Soaiie Phillips, with whom Braii- 
vrell heeamo acquainted at Bradford, and who 
visited him at Haworth, says that ho complained 
sometimes of the way in which ho was treated 
at home; and, as an instance, relates the 
following : 

‘ One of the Sunday-school girls, in whom ho 
and all his house took much interest, fell very 
sick, and they were afraid she •would not live. 
“I went to see the poor little thing,” ho said; 

sat with her half-an-hour, and read a psalm to 
her, and a hymn at her request. 1 felt very like 
praying with her too,” he added, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion; “but, you see, T -^ras not 
good enough. How dare I pray for another, 
who had almost forgotten how to pray for my- 
self! I camo away with a heavy heart, for I 
felt sure she would die, and went straight home, 
where I fell into melancholy musings. I wanted 
somebody to cheer me. I often do, but no 
kind word finds its way even to my ears, much 
less to my heart. Charlotte observed my de- 
IJression, and asked what ailed me. So I told 
her. She looked at me with a look I shall never 
forget — if I live to be a hundred years old — 
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Avhich I neA'^er shall. It Avas not like her at all. 
It Avoundecl me as if some one had struck mo a 
bloAv in the mouth. It involved ever so many 
things ill it. It Avas a dubious look. It ran over 
me, questioning, and examining, as if I had 
been a Avild beast. It said, ‘ Did my ears deceh^c 
me, or did I hear aright And then came the 
painful, baffled expression, Avhich Avas Avorso 
than all. It said, ‘I Avonder if that’s trae !' 
But, as she left the I'oom, she seemed to accuse 
Jiemclf of having Avi'onged me, and smiled kindly 
upon me, and said, ‘ She is my little scholar, and 
I Avill go and see her.’ I replied not a Avord. I 
Avas too much cut up. When she Avas gone, I 
came oA-er here to the ‘ Black Bull,’ and made a 
note of it iu sheer di.egnst and desperation. 
lYhy could they not give me some credit Avheii 
I Avas trying to be good 

At the beginning of March, Charlotte return- 
ed from a A-isit to a friend, and avc hear that she 
found it very forced Avork to address her brother 
Avhen she Avent into the room Avhoro he Avas ; 
but ho took no notice, and made no reply ; he 
Avas stupefied; she had he.ird that he had got a 
^ ‘The Afirror,’ 187-. 
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sovereign 'svliile she was away, on pretence of 
2 iaying a ^n'cs^ing debt, and had changed it, at 
a 2 )ublic-house, ■with the exjjected result. 

Again Charlotte says, on March 31st, 1846 : ‘ I 
am thankful j)apa continues [iretty well, though 
often made very miserable bj* Branwcll’s wretch- 
ed conduct. There — there is no change but for 
the worse.’ 

At this time Branwell avrote the following 
beautiful ode, somewhat incomplete in its ex- 
I)ression, yet characteristic of his genius, which 
seems to have been inspired by the outcast 
feelings of which he spoke to Mr. Phillips, and 
to contain some rejjroach to those who thought 
him deficient in natural affection. It bears 
date April 3rd, 184G ; 

EPISTLE FROM A FATHER TO A CHILD 
IX HER GRAVE. 

‘ From Earth, — whose life-reviving April showers 
Hide withered grass ’neath Siwingtide’s herald flowers. 
And give, in each soft wind that drives her rain, 
Promise of fields and forests rich again, — 

I write to thee, the aspect of whose face 
Can never change with altered time or i)lace ; 

Whose eyes conld look on India’s fiercest wars 
Less shrinking than the boldest son of Mars ; 
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"IVhose lips, more firm that Stoic’s long ago, 

Would neither smile with joy nor blanch with Woo ; 
Whose limbs could sufferings far more firmly bear 
Than mightiest heioea in the storms of war ; 

Whose flame, nor i^ishes good, nor shrinks fiom ill, 
Xor feelo Jist' action’s throh, nor pleasure’s thrill. 

' I write to thee what thou wilt never read. 

Tor heed me thou lult mty howe’er may bleed 
The heait that maiij think a worthless stone. 

But which oft aches for some beloved one ; 

Nor, if that life, mjsterious, from on high, 

Once more gat e feeling to thy stony ej c, 

Could’st thoa thy father know, or feel that he 
Gat c life and Imeainento <ind thoughts to thee , 

For tt hen thou died’ at, thj day was in its dawn. 

And night still ati ugglcd with Life’o opening morn ; 
The ttvilight star of childhood, thy toung days 
Alone illumined, with its twinkling rajs, 
ho -wPct, jet feeble, giten from those dusk ski( 

Wliose kindling, coming noontide prophecies. 

But tells Us not that Summer's noon can shroud 
Our sim-hinc with a toil of thundercloud 

‘ It, wiicn thou freGy "ite the life, thatnc cr 
To thi e had giten cither hope or fear. 

But Ciuictlt had shone; nor asked if joy 

Tht fiituie eouicp sfionld cheer, oi grief annoj ; 

■If then thcjiid'st seen, upon a summer sea, 

One, once in features, as in hlootl, like thee , 
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On skies of azure blue and -n-aters green, 
illelting to mist amid the summer sheen. 

In trouble gazing — ever hesitating 

'Twixt miseries each hour new dread creating, 

And joys — whate’er they cost — still doubly dear, 
Those “ troubled pleasures soon chastised by fear 
If thou had'st seen him, thou would’st ne’er believe 
That thou had’st yet known wluit it was to live ! 

‘ Tliine eyes could only see thy mother’s breast ; 
Thy feelings only wished on that to rest ; 

That was thy world ; — ^tby food and sleep it gave. 

And alight the change ’twixt it and childhood’s gi'ave. 
Thou saw’st this world like one who, prone, reposes. 
Upon a plain, and in a bed of roses, 

"With nought in sight ssivc marbled skies above, 
bought heal'd but breezes whispering in the grove : 

I — thy life’s source — was like a wanderer breasting 
Keen mountain winds, and on a summit resting, 
Wliose rough rocks rose above the grassy mead. 

IVitb sleet and north winds howling overliead. 

And Nature, like a raaji, beneath him spread ; 

Far winding river, tree, and tower, and town, 

Shadow and sunlight, ’neath his gaze marked down 
By tliat mysterious hand which graves the plan 
Of that drear country called The Life of Man.” 

‘ If seen, men’s eyes would loathing shrink from thee, 
And turn, perhaps, with no disgust to me ; 

Yet thou had’st beauty, innocence, and smiles. 

And now hast rest from this world’s woes and wiles, 
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Wliile I have restlessness and wonying cai’e, 

So sure, thy lot is brighter, happier far. 

‘ So let it be ; and though thy cars may never 
near these lines read beyond Death’s darksome ri-v or, 
Not vainly from the borders of despair 
May rise a sound of joy that thou art freed from care !’ 

Ou the 6tli of April of this year, Charlotte 
wrote to Messrs. Aylott & Jones, informing them 
that ‘ the Messrs. Bell ’ were prcpaiiiig for the 
press a work of fiction, consisting of three dis- 
tinct and unconnected talcs, which might he 
published either together, as a work of three 
volumes of the ordinary novel size, or separate- 
ly, as single volumes. It was not their inten- 
tion to publish these at their own expense, and 
they wished to know if Messrs. Aylott would be 
likely to undertake the work, if approved. 

The novels must have been well on towards 
completion before the risters ventured on those 
inquirie.s. The fiiin thus addressed kindly 
offered adviee, of vvdrich Charlotte glady av'ail- 
cd herself to ask some questions. These wore 
respecting the difficulty which unknown authors 
find in obtaining assistance from publishers; 
and Charlotte lias indeed informed us that the 

K 2 
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three talcs ■were going about among them ‘ for 
the space of a year and a half.’ But ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights’ and ‘Agnes Grey' at last found 
acceptance in the earh'' summer of 1817. 

A friendly compact had been made between 
Branwell and Leyland that the latter should 
model a medallion of his friend, aud that Bran- 
well should write the poem ‘ Morley Hall,’ — to 
which I have had occasion above to allude — a 
subject in which the scidptor was much inter- 
ested. Shortly after his sister made the in- 
quiries from Messrs. Aylott, Branwell ■visited 
Halifax to sit for his medallion ; aud, on the 28th 
of April, he wrote the following letter to his 
friend : — 


Haworth, Brarlfonl, 

' Yorks. 

‘My DE.tR Sir, 

‘ iVs I am anxious — though my 
return for your kindness ■will bo like giving a 
sixpence for a sovereign lent — to do my best in 
my intended lines on Morley, I want answers to 

the following questions If I learn 

these facts. I’ll do my best, but in all I tiy to 
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write I desire to stick to probabilities and local 
characteristics. 

‘ I cannot, without a smile at myself, think 
of my stay for three daj's in Halifax on a business 
which need not have occupied three hours ; but, 
in truth, when I fall back on myself, I suffer so 
much wrotchodnoss that I cannot withstand any 
temptation to get out of myself — and for that 
reason. I am prosecuting enquiries about situa- 
tions suitable to me, whereby I could have a 
voyage abroad. The quietude of homo, and the 
inability to make my family, aware of the nature 
of most of my sufferings, makes me write : 

‘ Home thoughts are not with me, 

Bright, as of yore ; 

Joys are forgot by me, 

Taught to deplore ! 

My home has taken rest 
In an afflicted breast, 

"Which I have often pressed. 

But may no more. 

‘ Troubles never come (done — and I have 
some little troubles astride the shoulders of the 
big one. 

‘ Literary exertion would seem a resource ; but 
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the depression attendant on it, and the almost 
hopelessness of bursting through the barriers of 
literary circles, and getting a hearing among 
publishers, make mo disheartened and indifferent, 
for 1 cannot write what •would be thrown unread 
into a library fire. Otherwise. I have the 
materials for a respectably sized volume, and, if 1 
were in Loudon ponsonall}', I might, perhaps, try 

, a patrouizer of the .sons of rhyme ; 

though I daresay the poor man often smarts for 
his liberality in publishing hideous ti-ash. As I 
know that, while here, I might send a manuscript 
to London, and say good-bye to it. I feel it folly 
to feed the flames of a printer’s fire. So much 
for egotism I 

‘ I enclose a horribly ill-drawn daub done to 
while away the time this morning. I meant it 
to represent a very rough figure in stone. 

‘ When all our cheerful hours seem gone for c\ er, 

All lost that caused, the body or the mind 
To nourish love or friendship for our kind, 

And Charon’s boat, prepared, o’er Lethe’s river 
Our souls to waft, and all our thoughts to sever 

From what was once life’s Light ; still there may be 
Some well-loved bosom to whose pillow we 
Could heartily our utter self deliver ; 
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And if, toward her grave — ^Death’s dreaiy road — 

Our Darling’s feet should tread, each step b]’ her 
IVonld draw our o^vn steps to the same abode. 

And make a festival of sepultui-c ; 

For what gave joy, and joy to us had owed, 
Shoulddeath affright usfrom,whcnhcwouldhcrrestore? 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 

‘P. B. BRONTi:.' 

The sketch, referred to in this letter', is in 
Inclian-ink, and is of a female figure, with clasped 
liauds, streaming hair, and averted face. IVe 
need not entertain a dotibt as to whom it is 
intended to represent . It is inscribed, in Spanish, 
‘ATio&tra 8euora do la Pena’ — Our Ladj* of 
Grief — which also^appoju's on a headstone in the 
sketch. 

The sonnet, Avhieh concludes this letter to 
Lcylaiid, is beautiful as it is sad, and not only 
possesses the musical cadences, and eomplclcness 
of theme, so essential in this mode of expression, 
but exhibits the high culture of Biauwell’s mind, 
and the direction in which the iiTCprcssible emo- 
tions of his heart are moved. 

Branwell, in this communication, makes no 
fuither mention of his novel. Y et the experience 
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of his sisters with their poems had only confirmed 
the judgment he expressed six months before, 
that no pecuniary advantage was to be obtained 
by publishing verse. The sisters had expended, 
on their little volume, over thirty pounds ; but 
they valued it rightly as an effort to succeed. It 
was issued from the pre«s early in ilay. 

Charlotte had conducted the negotiations with 
the publishers ill a vei*y buhinos$-like ivay. She 
had directed them as to the copies to be sent for 
review, and as to the advertisements, on which 
she wished to expentl little. The book appeared, 
and the world took little note of it : it was 
scarcely mentioned anywhere : but the sirters at 
Haworth waited patiently, and they were not 
dismayed that they waited in vain ; for they had 
now-born hope in their other literary venture of 
the three prose stones. ‘ The book,’ says Char- 
lotte of the Poems, ‘ was printed : it is scarcely 
known, and all of it that merits to be known are 
the poems of Ellis Bell. The fixed conviction I 
held, and hold, of the worth of these poems has 
not indeed received the confirmation of much 
favourable criticism; but I must retain it not- 
withstanding:.’ 
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In his letter Branwell expresses himself as 
still anxious for employment ; and wise in the 
dii-ection in which he seeks it. A total change 
of scene and circumstance would have been, at 
this tiine, his best cure and greatest blessing. 
Unhappily, he failed in the attempt ; and we find 
him again writing to Mr. Grundy, inquiring for 
some kind of occupation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DESPONDEKCr. — ERAXWELL’S LETTERS. 

Death of BramvcH’f) late Employer — Brauwcll's Disap- 
pointment — Ilis Letters — ^llis Delusion — Lcyland’s 
Medallion of Him — Mr. Bronte’s Blindness — Bran- 
well’s Statement to Mr. Giundy in Keference to 
• Wixthering Heights' — The Sisters Relinquish the 
Iiiteution of Opening a School. 

Ax oveiit occuiTed, in the early summer of 
1816, which phmgGcl Bramvcll into a despair, 
wilder, and more distracting than the one from 
which he liad partially recovered. This result- 
ed from the death of his late employer. No 
doubt, during the interval whieh had elapsed 
between his dismis.sal from his tutorship, and 
the event last named, he had encouraged him- 
self, it might be unconsciously for the most part, 
with the hope that, on the death of her husband, 
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the lady on whom he doted wonld man’y him. 
lu ihif. frame of mind, Avhon his illusion was in- 
tensified by the clearance of the path before 
liim, and his self-control imbridlcd, it may not 
be a subject of wonder, if he became trouble- 
some to the inmates of the dwelling afflicted by 
death. 

The following story, with variations, has been 
told as having reference to some actual or 
intended act of indiscretion of Brauwell's at the 
time. It has been said that, at this jimeture, u 
messenger was sent over to Haworth by Hrs. 

, forbidding Branwell ‘ ever to see lier again, 

as, if he did, she wmdd forfeit her fortune.' ' 
It will be seen shortly that no .such providon 
was made in her husband’s will, and that the 
fortune she had sociired to her could not be for- 
feited by any such act of Brauwell’s. n'he wlmh 
stoiy, therefore, to Avliich Mrs. G-askell and Mis^’ 
Robinson have devoted so much .«paec may Avell 
bo discredited. But Mrs. Gaskell says absolutely 

that Mrs. ‘ despatched o servaut in hot 

haste to Haworth. He stopped at the “ Black 
Bull," and a messenger was sent np to the par- 
' Ga-kiOr.s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte.’ chap. xiii.. eilit. 
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-onai'^j for Ho casic- iSrc.'’ 

?ili- Kobin-on, t-a*'- uty-Sre ye.*r5 kt amplifies 
the- Hf'jiy. h'iifc cTys.; 'i'wy ca'j o riling to 
the village- po't hasto. Thty i^vnt f><r Brau'weli, 
and whe-n ho arrived, in a gfoat ?taie- of exfito- 
’uc-nt, ono of tho ridvr-J fli--mo'iuitc- 1 and Tveijt 
v.'itli hiiu iiit'i The- ‘-Blacl: Bull,"’' Without 
inr^uiring into Braii’a'-Jl’s c-xcitetno’-t, or hito 
*lie variations in the ttvo acoomit? — for there 
i? Lut one point in the btery on Tvhieh the two 
.-mthorH are perfectly agreed. >•>:., that Brantvell, 
<iu the- oo;casion, ‘ bleated like a calf I’ — th-'-ro can 
ho HUle doubt that this case, ou such evideuce, 
'■ould not get upon ita legs before any country 
jury irupunclled to try petty causes. But Brau- 
svell hirarself, in Ids letter tn 3Ir. Grundy, given 
below, «ays the ooacbinau ceo/n? to s# e him, not 
that the lady sent him ; and we may justly infer 
— ^if ever he came at all — that he come ou his 
own account, having been personally acquaint- 

cd -irith Branwell when ho was tutor at . 

Blit, can it be believed that, supposing Mrs. 

to liavc been enamoured of Branwell, as assevt- 

’ Gaskcll's ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xiii.. Isl. edit. 
^ llohiuson’s ‘ Emily Bronte,' p. 145. 
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etl, slio could find no othei- confidant than her 
‘ coachman,'’ as a means of commmiicating her 
sorrows and lamentations to the distracted object 
of her devotion ? There is, in this .story, the in- 
consistency of madueas. And it must be borne 
in mind that tlio other stories, relating to Bran- 

well at the time of his tntoi-sliip at , which 

appear to have so much interested the bio- 
graphers of Chai-lotte and Emily, have their 
paternity at Haworth, and are not the more 
trustworthy on that account. 

[ regret to trouble tho reader still further with 
the errors of fact, and tho exaggerated state- 
ments into which Mra. Gaslrell has fallen respect- 
ing this event. She .says of Mrs. ; ‘ Her 

husband had made, a will, in which whai itropertii 
h" left her was begiteaiked soleht on the condition 
that she should never see Bramcdl Bronte again.'' 
(Tho Italics are m3- onm.) Mrs. Gaskell's postu- 
lations concerning this will are quite as orrone- 
ons as that she made in reference to Miss Bran- 
well’s, so far as it related to her nephew. In- 
deed, like her otlior allegations respecting this 
most painful epoch of Branwell’s life, she dc- 
* (iiiskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xiii.. 1st edit. 
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lived Iho informatioa ou wliich they ivcro based, 
more from hearsay than from respectable or 
docmnentiiiy o’videiice. It is clear she never 
saiv the ivills about which she speaks with so 
much assurance. 

illrs. , by virtue of an indentun* and a 

certain marriage settlement, was put into posses- 
'-ion of an iucome that wonhl, after her hus- 
band’s death, have enabled her to live for the 
term of her life with Bran well in comparative 

plenty. To his wife, Ulr, , in addition to 

thi.s, left the interest aiising from his real and 
personal estate. She was also principal trustee, 
executor, and guardian of his childrou. More- 
over, he enjoined upon her eo-trustces always 
to regard the wishes and interests of his wife, 
and to do nothing without consulting her about 
the administoi’ing of his affairs. But all this — 
and it is quite usual — ^was to continue only dur- 
ing her widowhood ; and this common arrange- 
ment, let it bo borne in mind, was no more 
directed against Branwcll than anyone else. 
What then, it may well bo asked, becomes of 
Mrs. flaskell’s assertion that the property loft 
to .Mrs. was bequeathed solely on the con- 
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tlitiou that ‘she should never see Brauwell 
liroutii again ’ ? Whatever Mrs. Gaskcll and 
her followers may have assorted respecting iMr. 

’s unll, it was made ^villiout the slightc'st 

reference to Branwell, who himself misconceived 
its character, and whose very existence is un- 
known to it, its provisions being made without 
the most distant allusion to the affair that 
womed the unfortunate tutor day and night. 

If the w'idow's love for Branwell had not 
been u mere figment of his wounded humanity, 
but the real affection wliich he fervently be- 
lieved it to be, she had now the opportunity, 
with a sufficient income for the residue of her 
days, of enjoying with him an honourable and 
peaceful life. But the affection that makes 
sficrifices light, w’hero they present themseh'cs 
was not there to call for them on behalf of 
Branwell, even had they now been needed. 
Moreover, there is no evidence worth the name 
that lli-s. ever committed the acts in rela- 

tion to him attiibuted to her; on the coni rary, 
the sincere affection and touching reliance on 
his wife, manifested throughout his will, is proof 
enough that her husband had had no cause to 
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call her fidelity in que'^tion. It is indeed, true 
that, while the lady’s reputation was unblem- 
ished ill the wide circle of her friends in the 
neighbourhood of her residence, she was being 
traduced, niisrcprescnted, and belied at Ilaworth 
and its ^dciuity alone. Tliis tvas all Icnowu to 
(Jharlutte Bronte when she wrote her poem of 
‘ Preference.’ 

'I’he state of Brainvell’s mind, and the extent 
of his hallueiuations under their last phase, may 
be observed in the following letters, written in 
the month of June, 184(5, the first being to Mr. 
(xrundy.' 


‘ Haworth, Brarlford, 

‘ York. 

‘ Dear Bib, 

‘ I must again trouble you with — ’ (Here 
comes anollier prayer for employment, with, at 
the same time, a confession that his health alone 
renders th(‘ wish all but hopeless.) Subsequent- 
ly he says, ‘ The gentleman "unth whom I have 
been is dead. Ilis property is loft in trust for 
the family, provided I do not sec the widow ; 


‘ ‘ Pictures of the Past.' p. 89. 
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and if I do, it reverts to the executing trustees, 
■with ruin to her. She is no-w distracted with 
sorrows and agonies ; and the statoincnt of her 
case, as given bj' her coachman, who has come 
to see me at Haworth, fills me with iuexprea.si- 
blc grief. Her mind is distracted to the verge 
of insanity, and mine is so wearied that I wish 
I were in mj' grave. 

‘Yours very sincerely, 

‘P. B. BRONTii.’ 

He also wrote to Leyland in great distrac- 
tion. 

‘ I should have sent you “ Morley Hall ’’ ere 
now. but I am unable to finish it at present, 
from agony to which tho grave would be far 

jn'eferablc. 3Ir. is dead, and he has left 

hi® widow in a dreadful state of health 

Through the will, she is left quite powerless. 
The executing trustees’ (the principal one of 
whom, as wo have seen, was the very lady 
Avhose hopeless love for him he was deploring) 

‘ detest me, and one declares that, if he sees me, 
he will shoot me. 

‘ These things I do not care about, but I do 
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care for tke life of the one who snlfors even 

more than I do 

‘ Yon, though not much older than myself, 
have known life. T now Iniow it, with a venge- 
ance — for four nights 1 have not slept — for throe 
days 1 have not tasted food — and, when 1 think 
of the state of her I love best on earth, I could 
wish that m 3 ' head was as cold and stupid as 
the medallion whicli lies in 3 'our studio. 

‘ I write very egoti8ticall3', but it is because 
m}' mind is crowded with one set of thoughts, 
and I long for one sentence from a friend. 

‘ What shall 1 do? I know not — I am too 
liard to die, and too wi-etched to live. 3Iy 
wretchedness is not about castles in the air, 
but about stern realities ; my hardihood lies in 
bodily vigour ; but, dear sir, my mind secs only 
a dreary future, which I as little wish to enter 
on as could a martyr to bo bound to a stake. 

‘ I sincerely trast that you are q^uite well, and 
hope that this wretched scrawl will not make 
me appear to you a worthless fool, or a thorough 
bore. 

‘ Believe me, youi-s most sincerely, 

‘ P. B. Bronte.’ 
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With this letter wis enclosed a, peii-and-iiik 
^ketch of Branwell boraid to the stake, his 
■\vnsts chained together, and surrounded by 
flames and smoko. The rigidity of the muscles, 
the fixed expression of the face, and the mani- 
fest beginning of pain are -well portrayed. 
Underneath the drawing, in a constrained hand, 
is wiittcn, ‘ Myself.’ 

Again lie writes to Lejdand a letter in which 
he dwells on his unavailing gnef, and vividly 
points out its elFccts upon him. He says, allud- 
ing to the lady of his distracted thoughts, 
‘ Well, my dear sir, I have got my finishing 
stroke at last, and 1 feel stunned into marble 
by the blow. 

‘ I have this morning received a long, kind, 
and faithful letter from the medical geiitlciiiau 

who attended in his last illness, and who 

has since had an interview with one whom I 
can never forgot. 

‘ Ho knows mo wefl, and pities my case most 

sincerely It’s hard work for me, dear 

sir ; I would boar it, but my health is so bad that 
tho body seems as if it could not bear the 
mental shock .... My aiipctite is lost, my 

L 2 
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nights are dreadful, and having nothing to do 
makes me dwell on past scenes, — on her own 
self — her own voice — her person — her thoughts 
— till I could be glad if God would take me. 
In the next world I could not bo worse than I 
am in this.' 

On June the 1 7th, Charlotte writes : 

‘Branwell declares that he neither can nor 
will do anything for himself; good situations 
have been offered him, for which, by a fort- 
night’s work, ho might have qualified himself, 
but ho will do nothing except drink and make 
us all wretched.’* 

It would seem that the sisters were unaware 
of the depth of his present misery, and iu part 
misunderstood the di'-turhed condition of their 
brother’s mind at this juncture. But Branwell, 
although suffering great mental prostration 
under the infliction of any sudden and unex- 
pected disappointment, was possessed of con- 
siderable recuperative power ; and, after a 
period of brooding melancholy over his woes, 
ho appeared to take renewed interest in the 
events that were passing around him. This 
* Gaskell's ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xiv. 
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seems to have been the case even under his 
late circumstances ; there vas, in the depth of 
his own heart, a woe from which he endeavoured 
to escape by engaging in the pursuits and 
pleasures of his friends. 

On the 3rd of July, ha^^ng, to all appearance, 
somewhat recovered from this disappointment, 
Evauwell wrote to his friend the sculptor : 

‘ Deau Sir, 

‘ John Brown told me that yon had 
a relievo of my very wretched self, framed in 
your studio. 

‘ If it bo a duplicate, I should like the carrier 
to bring it to Haworth ; not that I care a fig 
for it, save from regard for its maker, — but my 
sisters ask me to try to obtain it ; and I write 
in obedience to theiir. 

‘ I carucstly trust that you arc heartier than 
I am, and I promise to send yorr “ Moricy Hall ” 
as soon as dreary days and nights will give me 
leave to do so. 

‘ Behevc me, 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 

‘ P. B. Broxtl.’ 
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This "was a life-&izc medallion of him, head 
and shoulders, ■which Leyland had modelled. 
The work was in very high relief, and the like- 
ness was perfect. It was inserted in a deep 
oval recess, lined with crimson velvet, and this 
•was fixed in a massive oak frame, glazed. It 
projected, when hung up iu the drawing-room 
of the parsonage at Haworth, some eight inches 
from the wall ; this was the one Mrs. Gaskcll 
saw, of which she says:— ‘I have seen Bran- 
Avell’s profile; it is what would bo generally 
esteemed very handsome ; the forehead is mas- 
sive, the eye well set, and the expression of it 
fine and intellectual ; the nose, too, is good ; but 
there are eoarse lines about the mouth, and the 
lips, though of haudsomo shape, are loose and 
thick, indicating self-indulgence, while the 
slightly retreating cliin convoys an idea of 
weakness of will.” Mrs. Gaskell had only an 
imperfect view of the work she describes, for it 
Avas hung on the Avail directly opposite to the win- 
dows, so that it was destitute of any side-light. 

Again Branwcll Aviites to Lej’land, on the 

* Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Cbariotte Uronto,’ cliap. ix. 
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36th of July, now more himself, and anxious to 
sec his friends : 

‘ I enclose the accompanying bill to tempt you 
to Haworth next Monday .... 

‘ For mj'self, after a fit of hoiTor inexpressi1)lc, 
and violent palpitation of the heart, 1 have 
taken care of myself bodily, but to what good ? 
The best health will not kill acutfi, and not idfnl, 
mental agony. 

‘Cheerful company does me good till some 
bitter truth blazes through my brain, and then 
the present of a bxrllet would be received with 
thanks. 

‘ I wish I could flee to writing as a refuge, 
but I cannot ; and, as to slumber, my mind, 
whether aAvake or asleep, has been in incessant 
action for seven weeks.’ 

Bran well wrote also to Mr. Grundy. ‘ 

• Since I saw illr. George Gooch, 1 have 
sirffered much from the accounts of the declin- 
ing health of her whom I must love most in the 
world, and who, for my fault, suffers sorrows 
which surely were never her due. My father. 


’ ‘ Pictures of the Past,' p. 89. 
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too, is now quite blind, and from sucli causes 
literary pursuits bavo bccorao matters I have 
no heart to wield. If I could see you it would 
be a sincere pleasure, but .... Perhaps your 
memory of me may be diimned, for you have 
kuoAvn little in me Avorth remembering ; but 1 
still think often with pleasure of yourself, though 
so different from me in head and mind.’ 

‘ I iimtcd him,’ says Mr. Grrundy, ‘ to conic 
to me at the Devonslui-o Hotel, Slcipton, a 
distance of some seventeen miles, and in reply 
received the last letter he over wrote.’ Bran- 
well says, 

‘ If I have strength enough for the 
journey, and the rveather be tolerable, I shall 
feel happy in A'isiting you at the Devonshire 
on Friday, the 31st of this month. The sight 
of a face I have been accustomed to see and 
like Avhen I was happier and stronger, now 
proves my best medicine.’ 

Hr. Grundy, supposing these letters to have 
been wiitten in the yem- 1848, is in error in 
staling this to have been the last Brauwell ever 
Avrote. The Friday BrauAvcll mentions must 
have been the one that fell on the 31st of July, 
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1846. About tho close of that mouth, Chailotto 
and Emily ■went to Manchester to consult Mr. 
AVilson, the oculist, who, later, removed the 
cataract from Mr. Bronte’s eyes. Under these 
<'ircmustances, Brauwcll failed in liis intended 
journey to Skiiitou. 

The cataract had slo'vrlj’ increased as the 
summer advanced, till at last Mr. lAroute •was 
quite blind. This gradual disappearance from 
his vision of the things he knew had necessarily 
a very depressing- effect upon him. Tlio thought 
■would soinctiiucs come to him that, if his sight 
were permaiieutly lost, he ■would be nothing in 
his parish ; but he supported himself, for the 
most part, under his affliction with his accus- 
tomed stoicism of endurance. His great trouble 
was that, when his sight became so dim that he 
could barely rocognizo his childi-on’s faces, and 
when he was debarred from using Ihs eyes in 
reading, lie was shut off from tin- solace ot his 
books, and from the sources — the periodical 
press — of his knou ledge of the cun-ent affairs of 
the outside world, wherein he took such intense 
interest. Ho was, then, left dependent oji the 
information of others, or on his children, wlio 
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road to liiin in snch time as thoy could spare 
from literary and Jiousehold occupations. Yet 
there rvas hope — hope of an ultimate restoration 
of sight, and Mr. Broutii was still fible to preach, 
even when he could not sec those to whom he 
spoke. It Avas remarked that oven then his 
sermons occupied exactl}* half-an-hour iii deliv- 
ei'v. Tliis Avas the length of time he, AA'ith his 
ready use of AA'ords, had always found sufficient, 
and he did not exceed it now. 

Every inquiry had been made from priA’utc 
friends that miglit tlirow light upon the chances 
of success in any possible operation, and it Avas 
in A'icAv of this object that the sisters Ausited 
^Manchester. There they met ■'vith Mr. Wilson, 
AA’ho AA'as, hoAvoA'er, unable to say positively 
from description Avhether the eyes Avero read}’’ 
for an operation or not. lie proposed to extract 
the cataract, and it was accordingly arranged 
that Mr, Bronte should meet him. 

Charlotte took her father to Manchester on 
the 16th of August, and, Avriting a fcAV days later, 
she says to her friend, ‘ I ju.st scribble a line to 
you to lot you know Avhere I am, in order that 
yon may write to me here, for it seems to mo 
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that a letter from you would relieve mo from the 
feeling of strangenes-s 1 have in this big town. 
Papa and 1 came hero on \Yednesday ; -we saw 
Mr. Wilson, the ocidi&t, the same day ; he pro- 
nounced pa})u’s eyes (xuite read for an operation, 
and has fixed next Monday for the performance 
of it. Think of us on that day ! We got into our 
lodgings yesterdaj'. I think we shall bo comfort- 
able ; at least, our rooms are very good .... 
Mr. Wilson says we shall have to stay here for a 
month at least. I wonder how Emily and Anne 
w’ill get on at homo with Bi’anwell. They, too. 
will have their troubles. What would I not give 
to have you hero ! One is forced, step by step, 
to get experience in the world; but the learning 
is so disagreeable. One cheerful feature in the 
business is that Mr. Wilson thinks most favourably 
of the case.’ 

Chailotte’s fears respecting her brother Iiappily 
proved to bo unfounded; he was himself anxious 
about his father’srccoveiy; and, on her return, 
Charlotte, saj’s Mrs. Gaskell, expressed herself 
thankful for the good ensured, and the c%dl 
spared during her absence. 

From Charlotte’s next letter we learn that the 
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operation was over. ‘3Ir. Wilson pcrformorl it; two 
other surgeons assisted. Ur. "Wilson saj's he 
considers it quite successful ; but papa cannot 
yet see anything. The affair lasted precisely A 
quarter-of-au-hour; it was not the simple opera- 
tion of couching, Ur*. C. described, but the more 
complicated one of extracting the cataract. 3Ii’. 
Wilson cntirel}' disapproves of couching. Papa 
displayed extraordinary patience and firmness ; 
the surgeons seemed snrprised. I was in the 
room all the time, as it was his wish that I should 
be there ; of course, I neither spoke nor moved 
till the thing was done, and .then I felt that the 
less I said, cither to papa or the surgeons, the 
better. Papa is now confined to his bed in a 
dark room, and is not to bo stirred for four days : 
he is to speak and bo spoken to as little as 
possible.’ No inflammation ensued, yet the 
greatest care, perfect quiet, and utter privation 
of light were still necessary to complete the 
success of the operation; and Ur. Bronte remained 
in his darkened room 'with his eyes bandaged. 
Charlotte thus speaks of her father under these 
ti’yiug circumstances. ‘ He is very patient, but, 
of course, depressed and wear}', lie was allowed 
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to try his sight for the first time yesterday. He 
coukl SCO dimlj’. Mr. AVilson seemed perfectly 
satisfied, aud said all was right. I have had bad 
nights from the toothache since I came to Man- 
chester.’ Bnl, when the danger was over, daily 
progress v.’as made, and Mr. Bronte and his help- 
ful daughter woi-e able to return to llawortli at 
the end of Septembei-, when he was fast regaining 
his sight. 

It was probably during the six weeks when Mr. 
Bronte and Charlotte were absent in Manchester 
that Mr. Grundy resolved to visit Branwcll. lie 
says : ‘ As ho never came to see me, I shortly 
made up my mind to visit him at Haworth, and 
was shocked at the wrecked and wretched 
appearance ho presented. Yet he still craved 
for an appointment of any kind, in order that he 
might try the excitement of change ; of course 
uselessly,’ * 

It must, it seems, have been on this occasion, 
in the course of convcr-satioir at the parsonage, 
that Branwell made a statement' respecting hi.s 
novel, to Mr. Grundy, which has acquired cou- 


1 ‘ Pictures of the Past,’ p.-90. 
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sidevablo iaterest. I give it iu the words in 
wliich Mr. Grundy I’ccalls the incident. ‘ Patrick 
Bronte declared to me, and what his sister said 
bore out the assertion, lliat he wrote a groat por- 
tion of “Wutheriug Heights" himself.’ It should 
be remembered, iu connection with this occur- 
rence, tliat, when ilr. Grundy talked with Bran- 
well and Emily at Haworth, the three novels 
which the sisters had completed a few months 
before, had met only with repeated rejection, 
and, perhaps, they felt little confidence in the 
ultimate publication of them. ‘ The Professor,’ 
indeed, had come back to Charlotte’s hands, 
curtly rejected, on the very day of the operation. 
Doubtful of ever finding a publisher willing to 
lake this tale, oi-, at any rate, undaunted, she had 
commenced, while iror father was confined to his 
darlieued room at Manchester, tlie three-volume 
story which was afterwards to become famous 
as ‘Jane Eyre;’ Anne, too, since she had finished 
•Agnes Grey,’ had been busily writing ‘Tlio 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ also meant to be a 
three- volume story. So absorbed had the sistcre 
become in novel writing, that a suggestion made 
by a friend, at this period, of a suitable place for 
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opening a school, met only with an evasive 
answer. 

‘ Leave home !’ exclaims Oharlotle, in her 
reply. ‘ I shall neither he able to find place 
nor employment ; perhaps, too, I shall bo quite 
past the prime of life, my faculties will bo 
rusted, and my few acquirements in a groat 
measure forgotten. These ideas sting me keen- 
ly sometimes ; but, whenever I consult my 
conscience, it affirms that I am doing right 
in staying at liome, and bitter are its upbraid- 
ings when I yield to an eager desire for release. 
I could hardly expect success if I wore to 
err against such warnings. I should like to 

hear from you again soon. Bring to the 

point, and make him give you a clear, not a 
vague, account of what pupils he really could 
promise ; people often think they can do great 
things in that way till they have tried ; but 
getting pupils is unlike getting any other sort 
of goods.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BIUNWELL’S LETTERS AXD LAST INTERVIEW 
WITH MB. GBO.VDV. 

JBraQwell’s Sardonic Humour — ^llr, Grundy’s Visit to liim 
at Haworth — Errors regarding the Period of it — 
Tragic Description — Probable Ruse of Branwell — 
Correspondence between him and Hr. Grundy ceases 
— Writes to Leyland — A Plaintive Verse — .Vnother 
Letter. 

Braswell, liaving shared the family anxiety, 
a.s the time dretv near for the operation which 
restored his father’s sight, experienced a sense 
of deep relief when all went Avell ; moreover, 
the kecunoss of his disappointment had had 
time to soften, and now a grim and sardonic 
humour began to characterize bi.s proceedings 
and his correspondence. In this frame of mind 
ho wi’otc to Lcyland, early in October, 1846, 
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a letter illu&tiaterl by some of his most spirited 
pon-and-iuk sketches, in black and outline. It 
■was Loaded by a drarving of John Brown, •ndio 
liad been engaged in lettering a monument, 
and who was represented under two different 
aspects. These are in one sketch, divided in 
the middle by a pole, on which is placed a skull. 
In the fiist compartment, the sexton is ex- 
hibited in a state of glorious exultation, kicking 
over the table and stools, while the chair ho 
occupies is falling backwards. He holds a 
tumbler in his light hand, and swears, in his 
Yoikshire dialect, that ho is ‘ King and a 
hauf!’ under this, the word ‘PARADISE' is 
iusciibed. The second tableau represents John 
Brown commencing his woik. On n table- 
tomb, the sexton’s maul and chisels arc placed. 
Being in uuceitainty as to how, or where, 
to begin, he exclaims, ‘ Whativver mun I 
do ?’ In the coiner, is a drawing of the western 
elevation of Haworth Church, and, near to 
Brown, a head-stone, with skull and cross-bones, 
inscribed, ‘ Here lieth the Poor.’ Underneath 
the subject is the word ‘PURGATORY.’ The 
following i-5 the letter : 
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‘ My dear Sib, 

‘ Mr. Jolin Brown wishes mo to tell 
you that, if, by return of post, you can tell him 
the nature of his intended work, and the time it 
will probabl}’' occupy in execution, either him- 
self or his brother, or both, ^vill wait on yon 
cflj'/y next week. 

‘ Ho has only delayed answering your com- 
munication from his unavoidable absence in a 
pilgriinag-e from Bochdale-on-thc-Rhino to the 
Land of Ham, and from thence to Gehenna, 
Tophet, Golgotha, Erebi^, the Styx, and to the 
place ho now occupic.s, called Tartarus, whore 
ho, along mth Sisyphus, Tantalus, Theseus, and 
Txion, lodge and board together. 

‘ However, I hope that, when he meets you, 
ho will join tho company of Moses, Elias, and 
the prophets, “ singing psalms, sitting on a wot 
cloud,” as an acquaintance of mine described 
tho occupation of tho Blest. 

‘ “ Morlcy Hall ” is in the eighth month of her 
pregnancy, and expects ore long- to be delivered 
nf a fine thumping boy, whom his father moans 
to christen Homer, at least, though the mother 
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suggests that “ Poetaster ” would bo more suit- 
able ; but that sounds too aiistocratic. 

‘ Is the medallion ci-acked that Thorwaldseu 
executed of AUGUSTUS CiESAR ?’ To this iiues- 
tion is appended a drawing of a coin, about the 
size of an ordinary penny, with the head of 
Branwcll— an excellent likeness — around which 
the name of the emperor is placed. He con- 
tinues : 

‘ I wish I could sec you ; and, as llawortli 
fair is held on Monday after the ensuing one, 
your presence there would gratify one of the 
FALLEN.’ Hero he represents himself as 
plunging head foremost into a gulf. 

‘In my own register of transactions during 
my nights and days, I find no matter worthy 
of extraction for your perusal. All is yet with 
me clouds and darkness. I hope you hav(“, at 
least, blue sky and sunshine. 

‘ Constant and unavoidable depression of miiul 
and body sadly shackle me in even trying to 
go on with any mental effort, which might 
rescue mo from the fate of a dry toast, soaked 
six hours in a glass of cold water, and in- 

M 2 
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■tcTidecl to bo given to an old maid’s squeamish 
cat.’ 

Here is a sketch of the cat, dishacted between 
a tumbler on each side held by an attenuated 
baud. 

‘ Is there really such a thing as the Jtmts Sar- 
clonious — the sardonic laugh? Did a man ever 
laugh the morning ho was to be hanged?’ 

Tlie tail-piece to this letter is a drawing of a 
gallows, a hand holding forth the halter to the 
culprit, who is John Brown, and an excellent 
portrait, grinning at the rope that is to tomiinato 
his existence ! 

Hr. Grundy — ‘very soon’ — ^%nsitcd Haworth 
again. But I must premise, to the account of 
his visit which Mr. Grundy has published, some 
observations respecting the period a) which it 
occuiTed. J[r. Grundy, having attributed the 
later letters, which Branwcll Bronte addressed to 
him, to tho year 1848— though they really 
belong to lb4(; — has, with some appearance of 
consistency, produced tho following picture of 
his friend, under the impression that ‘ a few days 
afterwards he died.’ But the circumstances that 
Mr. Grundy's journey to Haworth arose out of 
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tlic 'wiisli to see liim, "which Bramvell had ex- 
pressed iu a letter "^viitten at the time when his 
fatlier "was ‘ quite blind,’ and that, as Mr. Grundy 
says his visits followed shortly after Bramvell 
had failed to go to Skipton, are themselves 
.sufficient evidence as to the question of date. 

Mr. Grundj' says of his final interview ; ' Very 
soon I wont to Haworth again to see him, for 
the last time. From the little inn 1 sent for 
him to the great, square, cold-looking Rectoiy. 
I had ordered a dinner for two, and the room 
looked cosy and warm, the bright glass and 
silver pleasantly reflecting the sparkling fire- 
light, deeply toned by the rod curtains. Whilst 
I waited his appearance, liis father was shown 
in. Much of the Rector's old stiffness of manner 
"was gone. Ho spoke of Bramvell with more 
affection than I had ever heretofore heard him 
express, but he also spoke almost hopelessly. 
He said that when my message came, Branwell 
was ill bed, and had been almost too weak for 
the last few days to leave it ; nevertheless, ho 
had insisted upon coming, and would be there 
immediately. We parted, and I never saw him 
again. 
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‘ Presently the door opened cautiously, and a 
head appeared. It ^ras a mass of rod, unkempt, 
uncut hair, wildly floating round a great, gaunt 
forehead; the cheeks yellow and hollow, the 
mouth fallen, the thin white lips not trembling 
hut shaking, the sunken eyes, once small, now 
glaring with the light of madness — all told the 
sad tale but too surely. I hastened to my 
friend, greeted liim in the gayest manner, as I 
knew ho beat liked, drew him quickly into the 
room, and forced upon him a stiff glass of hot 
brandy. Under its influence, and that of the 
blight, cheerful surroundings, ho looked fright- 
ened — ^frightened of himself. Ho glanced at me 
a moment, and muttered something about leav- 
ing a warm bod to come out into the cold night. 
Another glass of brandy, and returning warmth, 
gradually brought him back to something like 
the Bronte of old. He even ate some dinner, a 
thing which he said he had not done for long ; 
so our last interview was pleasant, though 
gi’ave. I never know liis intellect clearer. Ho 
described himself as waiting anxiously for death 
— ^indeed, longing for it, and happy, in these his 
sane moments, to think that it was so near. He 
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once again declared that that death wonld bo 
due to the story I knew, and to nothing else. 

‘ When at last I was compelled to leave, he 
quietly drew from his coat sleeve a carving- 
knife, placed it on the table, and holding me by 
both hands, said that, having given up all 
thoughts of ever seeing me again, he imagined 
when my message came that it was a call from 
Satan. Dressing himself, he took the knife, 
which he had long had secreted, and came to 
the inn, with a full determination to rush into 
the room and stab the occupant. In the excited 
state of his mind ho did not recognise me when 
he opened the door, but my voice and manner 
conquered him, and “ brought him homo to him- 
self,’’ as he expressed it. I left him standing 
bareheaded in the road, with bowed form and 
dropping tears. A few days afterwards he died. 
.... His age was twenty-eight.’ * 

Mr. Grundy’s account of this interview is in- 
consistent in itself. Of course, if his friend had 
really been so far gone as he represents, it is 
incredible that Mr. Bronte would have been 
privy to bis son’s visit to the inn. It is quite 
> ‘ Pictures of the P.wt,’ pp. 90-92. 
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clear that Mr. Grundy’s rccollecrion of the inter- 
view, and of Branwell’s appearance, at this distance 
of time, Avith Mrs. Gaskell’s account boforo him, 
has received a neAV significance. I incline to 
the belief that the tnith of the matter is this : 
that, in the spirit of his letters to Leyland, Bran- 
Avell acted a part, and imposed this ruse upon 
his friend to gratify the peculiar humour that 
Avas then upon him, an episode Avhich the latter, 
Avith his eiToneous impression as to the date, has 
been led to depict in someAA’hat lurid colours. 
It is most probable, indeed, that, like Ham- 
let, he ‘put an antic disposition on.’ Some- 
thing confirmatory of this vicAV AA'ill appear 
in the next chapter. Among his friends, as T 
know, Branwell wonld now and then assume an 
indignant, and sometimes a furioxis mood, and 
put on airs of Avild abstraction from which ho 
suddenly recovered, and was again calm and 
natural, smiling, indeed, at his successful im- 
personation of passions he scarcely felt at the 
time. The absence of further correspondence 
betAveen Branwell and Mr. Grundy, and the 
fact that the Skipton and Bradford railway, for 
Avhich that gentleman was re.sidcnt engineer, 
was fuUv opened more than a year before Bran- 
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Avell’s death, seem to indicate that further iuter- 
courso ceased between the two at this date. 
It would not, perhaps, have been necessary to 
trouble the reader with these explanations, had 
not Mr. Grundy’s narrative of his last eveniiif^ 
■\\ ith Brauwell appeared to receive some sort of 
confirmation through its rcpublication by Miss 
Jlobiuson, in her picture of the brother of Emily 
Brontii shortly before his end. 

Again Branwell wrote to Lcyland : 

• DE.tR Sir, 

‘ I had a letter wi-itten, and intend- 
ed to have been forwarded to you a few days 
after I last left the ensuaring’ town of Halifax. 

‘ That letter, from being kept so long in my 
pocket-book, has gone out of date, so I have 
burnt it, and now send a short note as a pre- 
cursor to an awfully lengthy one. 

‘ I have much to say to you with which you 
would probably be sadly boied; but, as it Avill 
be only asking for advice, I hope you will feel 
as a cat does rvhen her hair is stroked down to- 
Avards her tail. She purrs then ; but she spits 
Avhen it is stroked upAvards. 

‘ I Avish Mr. of 


would send me my 
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bill of what I owe him, and the moment that I 
receive my outlaid cash, or any sum that may 
fall into my hands, I shall settle it. 

* That settlement, I have some reason to hope, 
will be shortly. 

‘ But can a few pounds make a fellow’s soul 
like a calm bowl of creamed milk ? 

• If it cau, I should like to drink that bowl dry. 

‘I shall write more at length (Deo Volente) 

on matters of much importance to mo, but of 
little to yourself. 

‘ Yours in the bonds, 

‘ Sayotus Patricius Branwellius Broxti.io." 

With the foregoing letter, Branwell enclosed 
a page containing three spirited sketches. The 
first is a scene in which the sculptor and Bran- 
Avell are the principal actors. They arc seated 
on stools, facing one another, each holding a 
wine glass, and, between them on the ground, 
i.s a decanter. Behind the sculptor is placed 
the mutilated statue of Theseus. A copy of 
Cowper’s ‘ Anatomy ' is open at the title-page ; 
and, leaning over it. is a figure of Adraodoits, 
Setebos, or some other Avingod imp, taking 
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sight at the two. The second sketch is of 
Branwoll himself, represented as a recnrahcnt 
statue, resting on a slab, under which are the 
following mournful lines : — 

‘ Thj soul is flown. 

And clay alone 

Has nought to do with joy or care ; 

So if the light of light be gone, 

There come no sorrows crowding on, 

And powerless lies DESPAIK.’ 

The third drawing is a landscape, having in 
the foreground a head-stone, with a skull and 
crossbones in the semi-circular head. On the 
stone are carved the words, Hio JACET. Dis- 
tant peaked hills bound the view. Two pines 
are to the right of the picture, and the crescent 
moon, which represents a human profile, is ac- 
commodated with a pipe. Underneath it is 
inscribed the sentence : 

‘ JIARTINT LUIGI IJIPLORA ETERNA QUIETE !’ 

The following letter, written to Lcyland a 
little later*, shows again the stormy perturba- 
tions of Branwcll’s mind. He still clings to 
the fond imagination that ho is the object of 
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the lady’s tinwavering devotion ; and, with the 
incoherencj* of the monomania with which ho 
continues to be afflicted, he solemnly declares 
to the sculptor that he had said to no one 
w'hat ho is then Ra54ug to him; while, in 
truth, he was telling the story of his disappoint- 
ed hopes to all who wottld hoar tho recital. 
Tho theme is that of a wild, eager, and un- 
availing love — whose joys and sorrows he tells 
in vivid words — which ho believes to be re- 
turned with equal energy and passion. 

‘ My dear Sir, 

‘ I am going to write a scrawl, ibr 
the querulous egotism of which I must entreat 
your mercy; but, when I look upon my past, 
present, and future, and then into my own self, 
I find much, however unpleasant, that yearns 
for utterance. 

‘ This last week an honest and kindly friend 
has warned me that concealed hopes about one 
lady should bo given up, let the effort to do so 

cost what it may. He is the , and was 

commanded by , M. P. for , to return 

me, unopened, a letter which I addressed to 
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, and -whieli the Lady was not permitted to 

see. She too, surrounded bj’- powerful persons 
M'ho hate me lilrc Hell, has sunk into religious 
melancholy, believes that her weight of sorrow 
is God’s punishment, and hopelessly resigns 
herself to her doom. God only knows what it 
does cost, and will, hereafter, cost me, to tear 
from my heart and remembrance the thousand 
recollections tliat rush upon me at the thought 
of fom- years gone by. Like ideas of sunlight 
to a man wlio has lost his sight, they must bo 
bright phantoms not to bo realized again. 

‘ I had reason to hope that ere very long I 
should be the husband of a Lady whom I loved 
best in the world, and with whom, in more than 
competence, I might live at leisure to try to 
make myself a name in the world of posterity, 
without being postered by tlio small but count- 
less botberments, which, like mosquitoes, sling 
ns in the world of work-day toil. That hope 
and hex-self are gone — she to wither into patient- 
ly pining decline , — it to make room for drud- 
gery, falling on one now ill-fitted to bear it. 
That ill-filtedness rises from causes which I 
should find myself able partially to overcome, 
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had I bodily strength ; but, with the want of 
tliat, anti with the presence of daily lacerated 
nerves, the task is not easy. I have been, in 
truth, too much petted through life, and, in iny 
last situation, I was so much master, and gave 
mj'self so much up to enjoyment, that now, 
when the cloud of ill-health and adversity has 
come upon mo, it will bo a disheartening job to 
Avork myself up again, through a now life’s bat- 
tle, from the position of five years ago, to that 
from Avhich I have been compelled to retreat 
Avith heavy loss and no gain. My army stands noAV 
Avhero it did then, but momniug the slaughter 
of Youth, Health, Hope, and both mental and 
physical elasticity. 

‘ The last two losses arc, indeed, important to 
one Avho once built his hopes of rising in the 
Avorld on the possession of them. NoldeAvri tings 
Avorks of art, music, or poetry, noAv. instead of 
rousing my imagination, cause a whirhvind of 
blighting sorrow that srveops OAmr my mind 
Avith rrnspcakable dreariness ; and, if I sit down 
and try to write, all ideas that used to come, 
clothed in sunlight, noAV press round me in 
funereal black ; for really every pleasurable ex 
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<;itomeiit that I used to know has changed to 
insipidity or pain. 

‘ J shall novor be able to realize the too san- 
guine hopes of iny friends, for at twenty-nine I 
am a thoroughlj’' old man, mentally and bodily 
— far more, indeed, than 1 am willing to ex- 
press. God knows I do not sciibble like a 
j:)(a‘tastcr when I quote B3’ron’s tembly ti’uthfnl 
words — 

• •• Xo more — no more — oli ! never more on me 

The fie&hneas of the heart shall fall like clew, 
AVhich, out of all the lovely things we see, 

Extracts emotions beautiful and new !” 

‘ I used to think that if I could have, for a 
week, the free range of the British lluseum — ^the 
library included — I could fool as though T were 
placed for seven daj’^s in Paradise; Imt now, 
really, dear sir, my eyes would rest upon the 
Elgin marbles, the Egyptian saloon, and the 
most treasured columns, like the ejms of a dead 
cod-fish. 

‘ My rude, rough acquaintances here ascribe 
my unhappiness solely to causes produced bj’’ 
mj’ sometimes irregular life, because they have 
known no other pains than those resulting from 
excess or want of ready cash. They do not 
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l\UO-\v that I -woBlrl rather want a shirt than want 
a springy mind, and that ni}" total Avant of 
liappiness, Avero I to step into York Minster 
iioAA’-, Avonhl ho far, far worse than their Avant of 
a hundred pounds Avhen thej’- might liappen to 
need it ; and that, if a dozen glasses, or a bottle 
of AA'iue, driA-cs off their cares, such cures only 
make mo outAA-ardly passable in company, but 
necer drive off’ mine. 

‘I knoAv only that it is time for me to be 
something, AA’heu I am nothing, that my father 
cannot haA'e long to live, and that, Avhen he 
dies, m}' evening, which is already twilight, 
AA'ill become night; that I shall then haA'o a 
constitution still so strong that it AA’ill keep mo 
years in torture and despair, Avhen I should 
every hour pray that I might die. 

‘ I knoAv that 1 am avoiding, while I write, 
one greatest cause of my utter despair ; but, by 

(3r , sir, it is nearly too bitter for me to 

allude to it !’ Here follow a number of refer- 
ences to the subject, with which the reader is 
already familiar, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to repeat them here. Then Branwell con- 
tinues ; 
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‘ To no one living have I f>ai(l what I now 
bay to you, and 1 ahonld not bother yourself 
with my incoherent account, did I not believe 
that you would be able to understand some- 
w'hat of what I meant— though not all, sir ; for ho 
w ho is without hope, and knows that his clock 
is at twelve at night, cannot communicate his 
feelings to one who finds 7ns at twelve at noon.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

BRANnVELL BRONTii AND ‘ WOTHERING HEIGHTS.’ 

‘ IVuthemig Heights’ — Reception of the Book by the Pub- 
lic — It is Misunderstood — Its Authorship — Mr. Dear- 
tlen’s Account — Statements of Mr. Edw.srd Sloano and 
Mr. Grundy— Remarks by Mr. T. Wetnyss Reid — 
Correspondences between ‘Wuthcring Heights’ and 
Branw ell’s Letters — The ‘ Carving-knifo Episode’ — 
Further Correspondences — Resemblances of Thought 
iu Branwell and Emily. 

"We have now become actjuaiatecl witli the 
principal features of Br-mwcH’s career, have 
obtained some insight into his character, and 
learned much respecting his genius. Wo have 
gained also some knowledge of the histoiy of 
the Bronte sisters in that most crucial period of 
their lives, when they returned again to litera- 
ture with the new earnest which led them to 
fame. 
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Wo havo seen that it was Branwell who first 
t>erionsly nnclertook the production of a novel, 
and wo havo noticed Mr. Grundy’s statement 
coiiceruiug the authorship of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’ Here, then, ia the proper place in 
which to say something on this question ; for 
tliero have not hoon wanting others also to 
assert that Branwell was, ia great part, the 
Avritcr of it. Miss Robinson, in her ‘ Emily 
Brontii,’ dismisses the assertion as altogether 
untino ; but she rig'htly says, as all will agree, 
that ‘ in the contomptuous silence of those who 
know their falsity, such slanders live and thrive 
like unoloan insects under fallen stones.’ It 
cannot, therefore, bo inappropriate, in such a 
■work as the present, to record, as clearly and 
succinctly as may be, -what has been said on the 
subject, and to make a suggestion — ^for it is 
nothing more — as to what is the truth of the 
matter. 

When ‘Wuthering Heights,’ after its slow 
progi’ess through the press, was given to the 
world in the December of 1847, neither the 
critics nor the public were very well able to 
grasp its moaning. Re^^ewer^, to quote Char- 

N 2 
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lotte Bronte, ‘ too often remind ns of tlio mob 
of Astrologeis, Chaldeans, and Roothsayers 
gathered before the “ rvriting on the wall,” and 
nnable to read Iho charaetere or make known 
the interpretation.’ In ‘ Wuthoring Heights ’ 
they found tho subject dmagrccable, the char- 
acters brutal, tho conception crude, and tho 
object of the work wholly unintelligible. The 
most that could be made of it, was that some 
rude sold in tho north of England, burning 
with spite against his species, liad sot himself, 
with intent little short of diabolical, to lay open 
the most vicious depths of selfishness and ciimc, 
which he had embodied in the actions ot char- 
acters so lost and revolting, that tho mind re- 
coiled with a shudder from tho perusal of the 
monstrosity he had created. One critic, who 
dwelt at some length on the want of ‘tone’ 
and polish in tho book, surmised that tho writer 
of it had sttfferod, ‘ not disappointment in love, 
but some groat mortification of piido,’ which 
had so embittered his sjiiiit that ho had pre- 
pared this stinging stoiy in vengeance on his 
.specic.s and had flung it, crying, ‘ There, take- 
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that I' with cynical pleasure, in the very teeth 
of humankind. 

This writer even felt it his duty to caution 
young people against the book. ‘It ought to 
be banished from refined society,’ he says. 
‘ The whole tone of the book smacks of low- 
ness.’ — ‘A person may bo ill-mannered from 
want of delicacy of perception or cultivation, 
or ill-jjianuored intentionally; the autlior of 
“ Wuthering Heights ’’ is both.’ — ‘ But the taint 
of vulgarity in our author extends deeper than 
mere snobbishness ; he is rude, because he pre- 
fers to be so.’ I quote these remarks, as an 
extreme instance, to show that a critic, who 
could recognize the gi-eat imaginative power, 
the subtlety, the keen insight, and the fine 
dramatic character of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ yet 
felt such a strong repugnance to its unknown 
author that ho thought him unfit to associate 
wiih his fellow-men. It never crossed the minds 
of the critics in those times that the hook could 
bo by any but a mau of strong personal ehar- 
aeter, and one with a wide experience of the 
dark side of human nature. 
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Ilow'orcr, a, feeling speedily grew up that 
‘ Wuthering Heights’ was an earlier and im- 
mature production, attempted to bo palmed off 
upon the public, of the author of ‘Jane Ej're,’ 
against whom a chai-ge of bad faith was there- 
by virtually made; and even Sydney Dobell 
(in the ‘Palladium’ of September, 1850), the 
fiiut ciitie who had sympathy enough ^^'■ith 
genius to discern the nature and comprehend 
the significance of the book, did not cseapo 
this error. It is not necessary here to repeat 
the unfortunate consequences of this misimder- 
ing, which caused Charlotte cveiitually to throw 
off the disguise, and declare openly that ‘ \Vn- 
theiing Heights’ was the work of her sister 
Emily. ‘ Unjust and grievous error I’ says Char- 
lotte. ‘ lYe laughed at it at first, but I deeply 
lament it now.’ In the face of her statement, 
further remark on the authorship was naturally 
silenced ; but, from time to time, when the 
book was discussed, much astonishment was 
manifested that a simple and iircxporieuced girl, 
like Emily Bronte, had been able to drarv, with 
such nervous and morbid analysis, so sombre 
a picture of the workings of passions which she < 
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eoiikl never have achially known, and of natures 
‘ so relentless and implacable, of spirits so lost 
and fallen,’ as those of Ileathcliff and lliiidley 
Earnshaw. 

A writer in the ‘ Covnhill Magazine who 
.attributes to Emily Brontii the distinction that 
she has written a book ‘ which stands as com- 
pletely alone in the language as docs “ Paradise- 
Lost,” or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ’ thus speaks 
of it : ' Its poAver,' he says, ‘ is absolutely Titanic : 
from the first page to the last it reads like the 
intellectual throes of a giant. It is feaiful, it 
is true, and perhaps one of the most unpleasant 
books ever Avritten : but we stand in amaze at 
the almost incredible fact that it Avas AATitten by 
.-i slim counli-y girl, who would haA'c passed in 
a croAA'd as an insignificant pci'Son,and Avho had 
had little or no experience of the AAmys of the 
Avoiid. In llcathelifl’, Emily Bronte lias drawn 
the greatest villain extant, after lago. He has 
no match out of Shakespeare. The Mephis- 
tophelcs of Goethe’s “Faust” is a person of 
gentlemanly proclivities compared Avith Heath- 

cliff But “ Wuthcring Heights ” is a 

* Yol. xxviii, p. 54. 1873. 
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raarvc'llous curiosity in Ktcrature. We challenge 
the world to produce another '^rork in which 
the whole atmosphere seems so surcharged with 
suppressed elcctricitj', and bound in with the 
blackness of tempest and desolation.’ 

Perhaps this same grim and Titanic jDower 
of ‘ Wnthering Heights’ is one reason why 
many readers do not understand it fully. ‘It 
is possible,’ Mr. Swinbiu-iio says, ‘ that, to take 
full delight in Emily Bronte s book, one must 
have something by natural inheritance of her 
instinct, and something by earlioi' association 
of her love of the special points of earth — tlie 
same lights, and sounds, and colours, and odours, 
and sights, and shapes of the same tierce, free 
landscape of tenantless, and fruitless, and fence- 
less moor.’ 

But the composition of ‘ Wuthoriug Heights ’ 
was in great part incomprehensible to Charlotte 
herself, tliough she endeavours to account for 
it by a consideration of her sister's character 
and circumstances. For, as we have seen, she 
says, ‘I am bound to avow that she had scarcely 
more pi’actieal knowledge of the peasantry 
amongst whom she lived, than a nun has of 
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the cotiuliy j^cople ■«'ho sometinu's paws her 
convent gates.’ 

‘“AYnthering Heights/” to iputc Chaiiotto 
Bronte’s Preface to the new eclition of it, ‘ was 
hewn ill a wild workshop, with simple tools, 
out of homely matciials. The statuary foiuul 
a granite block on a solitary moor; gazing 
thereon, he saw how from the crag might be 
elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister ; a form 
moulded with at least one element of grandeur 
— power. Ho wroug'ht with a rude chisel, from 
no model but the vision of his meditations. 
With time and labour, the crag took human 
shape ; and there it stands colossal, dark, and 
frowning, half statue, half rock : in the former 
sense, terrible and goblin-like ; in the latter, 
almost beautiful, for its colouring is of mellow 
grey, and moorland moss clothes it ; and heath, 
with its blooming bells and balmy fragrance, 
grows faithfully close to the giant's foot.’ 

Many years ago, a waiter in the ‘People's 
Magazine/ siieaking of the authorship of ‘ Wu- 
theiing ncight.s,’ said : ‘ Who wumld suppose 
that lleathcliff, a man avIio never swerved from 
Iris aiTow-straight conrsc to perdition from his 
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cvaillc to hif> grave, . . . had been conceived 
by a timid and retiring female? Bnt this was 
the case.’ The perusal of this sentence led 
Mr. William Dearden — author of the ‘ Star Seer’ 
and the ■ Maid of Culdcne ’ — who was acquainted 
with Branwcll Bronte, to communicate to the 
‘Halifax (iuardian,' in June, 1867, some facts, 
within his personal knowledge, touching the 
question, Avhicli he extracted from the MS. 
preface to his poem entitled, ‘ The Demon 
Queen,’ not thou published. 

It appears, from this account, that Branwell 
and Mr. Dearden had entered into a friendly 
poetic contest. Each was to write a poem in 
which the principal character was to have a real 
or imaginary exi.stence before tire Deluge. They 
met, on- tire occasion, at tire ‘Cross Roads,’ a 
hostel a little more than a mile from Haworth 
on the road to Keighley, where an cveniirg was 
spent in the reading of their respective produc- 
tions. Loylaird Avas to decide upou the merits 
of the poems. In reference to this meeting Mr. 
Dearden says, 

‘We met at the time and place appointed 
.... I road the first act of the ‘•Demon 
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Queen but, -when Bramvell dived into his hat 
— the usual receptacle of his fugitive scraps — 
■where he supposed he had deposite<l his MIS. 
poem, ho found he had by mistake placed there 
a number of stray leaves of a novel on 
which he had been trying his “ prentice hand." 
Chagi-incd at the disappointment ho had caused, 
he was about to return the papers to his hat, 
when both friends earnestly pressed him to 
road them, as they felt a curiosity to see how 
lie could wield the pen of a novelist. After 
some hesitation, he complied -with the request, 
and riveted our attention for about an hour, 
dropping each sheet, when read, into his hat. 
The story broke off abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence, and ho gave ns the sequel, vied voce, 
together with the real names of the prototypes 
of his characters ; but, as some of these person- 
ages are still living, I refrain from pointing 
them out to the pnbhc. lie said ho had not 
yet fixed upon a title for his production, and 
was afraid he should never bo able to meet 
with a publisher who would have the hardi- 
hood to usher it into the world. The scene of 
tiro fragment which Branwell read, and the 
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■charauters iiitrocliic-ecl in it — fso far as then 
ilovclopcd — were the same as those in “ Wnth- 
oiing Heights,” which Charlotte Broiito confi- 
dently asserts was the prodnetion of her sister 
Emily.’ 

Another friend of Branwell Brontii also, !XIr. 
Edward Sloaiie of Halifax, author of a work 
entitled, ‘ Essaj's, Tales, and Sketches,’ (18-B') 
declared to Jlr. Dearden that Branwell had 
read to him, portion by portion, the novel as it 
was produced, at the time, insomuch that he 
uo sooner began the perusal of ‘ ^yuthcl■ing 
Heights,’ when published, than ho was able to 
anticipate the characters and incidents to be 
disclosed.* Thus Mr. Dearden and the late 

* 'Itbhould bo stated, perhaje, that one recent newspaper 
writer, possibly with the intention of cUscrocUtiug any 
claim that might be set up for liranwcll’s authorship of 
• Wuthering Heights,’ has drawn from the depths of his 
inemory. or, possibly, of his imagination, a story that 
iJranwell had read to him, as bis own, the plot of ‘ Shirlej'.’ 
tint, since ‘ Shirley ' was not commenced very many months 
before Branwell’s death, and since he had been in his 
grave a year when it was published, it is obviously im- 
possible that he can ever have desired to draw to himself 
the praise which was bestowed upon it. And this ingeni- 
ous writer has adopted, curiously enough, almost the 
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Sloaiie claiinetl to have kjiowlcclge of 
‘ Wutheiing Heights’ as the -work of Bran well, 
before it was issued from the press; and wo 
have seen that Hr. Crrnndy declares Bran well 
to have said, with the consent of his sister, 
that he had written ‘ a great portion of “ Wnth- 
oring Heights” himself,’ a statement which, 
reincmbering the ‘weird fancies of diseased 
genius’ witli rvhich Branwell had entertaiiiod 
him at Lnddendcn Foot, inclined Mr. Gimndy to 
believe ‘ that the very plot was his invention 
rather than his sister's.’^ 

The evidence for the original ascription of 
authorship is simple in the extreme. Charlotte 
Bronte has told us in the Biographical Kotice, 
as well as in the Preface, which she has pre- 
fixed to ‘IVutheriug Heights,’ that the book 
was the work of Ellis Boll; and clearly no 
shadow of doubt was on her mind at the time 
as to tho accuracy of this statement ; nor had 

lihi’iiscology of Hr. Dcarcten’s account, published eighteen 
years ago, saying, ‘ he took from bis hat, the usual rece25- 
tacle, &o.,’ -vyhich suggests an imiiression of unconscious 
pl.agiarism. 

1 ‘Pictures of the Past,’ by Francis II. Grundy, C.E. 
1873, p. SO. 
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the publisher of the book any uncertainty as 
to the }natter. Moreover, the servant Martha 
is said to have seen Emily Bronte writing it. 
We are told, also, that it is impossible that the 
upright spirit of the gentle Emily could resort 
to the miserable fraud of appropriating a work 
which was not her own. And, lastly, modern 
critics have not found it difficult to believe that 
a woman might bo the author of ‘ Wuthering' 
Heights.’ They sec nothing incongruous or 
impossible in the possession, by a feminine 
intellect, of such a searching knowledge of 
sinister proponsitios as are developed in that 
book, nor of its descending to tho-iO chaotic 
depths of black moral distortion, Avhere it is 
possible for Hindlcy Earnshaw, with hideous 
blasphemy, to drink damnation to his soul, that 
ho may be able to 'punish its lilakcr,’ and 
■Nvhore the life-long vengeance of IIcathclifF is 
rirawn out, with wondrous power, to its ghastly 
and impotent end. 

How fiu- Charlotte’s statement is weakened 
by the fact that, up to the time when she dis- 
covered the volume of verse, and the three 
sisters commenced their novels — at which period 
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it will bo rcmomborPil one volume of Jlminvell’s 
work was written — tbey had made no oom- 
niunication to one another of the literary work 
Avhich each had in progress, is, perhaps, a matter 
for personal opinion. The declaration of ^Martha 
would probably be of little A'alue, unless Ave 
knoAv tliat AA'hat Emily was Avriting Aras ontirclj' 
independent of BrauAvell’s Avork. ^Vnd. again, 
those Avho haA'c sought to defend Ellis Bell from 
the charge of fraud, huA-e jjeihaps been oA'er 
hasty ; for, so far as I laiow, tliat charge has 
never been cither made or implied. 

As to the capability of BrauAvoll to Avrite 
* Wuthering Heights,’ not much need he said 
here. Those Avho road this book Avill see 
that, despite his weaknesses and his follies, Bran- 
Avell Avas, indeed, unfortunate in having to bear 
the penalty, in ceaseless open discussion, of ‘ une 
fanfaronnadc des vices yu'il n’aA^ait pas, ’ and 
that, moreoA'cr, his memory has been darkened, 
and his acts misconstrued, b}’ sundry Avriters, 
Avho haA'c endeaA’ourcd to’ find in his character 
the source of the darkest passages in the Avorks 
of his sisters. 

Far from being hopelessly a ‘miserable fel- 
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low,' ail ‘ nnpriucipled dreamer,’ an ‘ imiicrved 
and garrulous prodigal,’ as avo have been told 
lie Avas, he had, iu fact, within liiui, an abund- 
ance of Avorthj* ainbitioii. a modest confidence 
in his own abilitj'. Avhich he Avas nover knoAvn 
to vaunt, and a just pride in the celebrity of 
his family, which, it may be trusted, Avill remoA'o 
from him, at any rate, the imputation of a lack 
of moral poAver to do anything good or forcible 
at all. 

Those who have heard fell from the lips 
of Branwoll Bronte — and they are few noAV — 
all those AA'oird stories, strange imaginings, and 
A'ivid and brilliant disquisitions on tho life of the 
people of the IVcst Hiding, Avill recognize that 
there Avas at least no opposition, but rather an 
affinity, betAvecn the tendenry of his tlionghts 
and those of the author of ‘Wnthering Heights.' 
And, as to special points in the story, it may 
be said that Branwell Bronte had tasted moat 
of the passions, AA’cakuesses, and emotions there 
depicted: liad loA'od,* in frenzied delusion, as 
fiercely as IIoatbelilT loved; as Aidth Hindley 
EarnshaAA’, too, in the pain of loss, ‘Avhen his 
ship struck ; the captain abandoned his post ; 
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aud the crow, instead of trying to save her, 
rushed into riot and confusion, le ving no hope 
for their luckless vessel.’ lie had, too, indeed, 
iiianifestod much of the doating follj' of tho 
unhappy master of tho ‘ Heights ’ ; and, finally, 
there is no doubt that he possessed, neverthe- 
less, ahnost as much force of character, dotcr- 
minatiou, and energy as Heathcliff himself. 

The following extract from a lecture by Ulr. 
T. Weiuyss Reid, will shoAV tho opinion of that 
gentleman — which he applies to prove that 
Branwcll was in part the subject of his sister's 
work — that there is a distinct correspondence 
in the feelings and ntterances of Iloathclift’ and 
IJranwell in this book, which, as ho obseiwcs, 
critics have again and again declared to bo like 
the dream of an opinm-oater, which wc have scon 
tliat Branwcll wa«. Hr. Reid states: ‘I said 
that, perhaps, tho most striking part of “ Wn- 
thering Heights ” was that which deals with the 
relations of lloathclifif and Catherine, after she 
had become the Avife of another. AVholc pages 
of the story are filled Avith the raAnngs and 
ragings of tho A'illain against the man Avhoso 
life stands betAveen him aud the Avomau he 

VOL. I'l. 
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loves. Similar ravings are to be fonnd in all 
tbo letters of Branwell Bronte -written at this 
period of his career ; and -wo maj' bo sure that 
similar ravings Avcre always on his lips, as, 
moody and more than half mad, he wandered 
about the rooms of the paisonago at Haworth. 
Nay, I have found some striking verbal coinci- 
dences between Brauwell’s own language and 
jiassages in “ Wutheriug Heights.” In one of 
his own Icttere there are those words in refer- 
ence to tlie object of his passion: ‘‘Hy oun 
life without her will be hell. What can the 
so-called love of her wretched, sickly husband 
be to her compared with mine ?” Now, turn to 
“ Wutheriug Heights,” and you will road these 
words : “ Two words would comprehend my 
future — (hath and hell; existence, after losing 
lier, would bo hell. Yet I was a fool to fancy 
for a moment that she valued Edgar Linton’s 
attachment more than mine. If ho loved witli 
all the powers of his puny being, he couldn’t 
love as much in eighty years as I could in a 
day.‘”‘ 

If Mr. Reid had quoted the bcg-iuuing of this 
1 Lecture by llr. T. Wetuyas Reid. 
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jiaragraph, another point of ooiTespondcueo 
■would have been perceived between the feel- 
ings manifested in it and those which had actu- 
ated Branwell Bronte. HeathclifF is speaking : 

‘ You suppose she has nearly forgotten mo?” 
he said. ‘‘Oh, Nelly! you know she has not! 
You know as well as I do, that for every thought 
she spends on Linton, .she spends a thousand 
on me ! At a most miserable period of my life, 
I had a notion of the kind : it haunted mo on 
my leturn to the neighbourhood Inst summer; 
but only her own assurance could make me 
admit the horrible idea again. And then, Lin- 
ton would bo nothing, nor Hindley, nor all tho 
dreams that over I dreamt !” ’ 

Wc have seen that, in the summer of 1845, 
Branwell lost his employmeut, and returned to 
the neighbourhood of Haworth, and that he, 
too, at that most miserable period of his life, 
when ho wrote his novel, and ‘ Beal Rest,’ and 
‘ Penmaonmawr,’ had had a notion that the lady 
of his affections hud nearly forgotten him. 

It may be observed that Catherine Earnshaw, 
in an earlier part of the book, uses a like 
antithesis to that quoted by Mr. Reid. ‘ What- 
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evur our souls are made of,’ says she, speakiug- 
of Iloathcliif and herself, ‘ his and mine are the 
same ; and Linton’s is as different as a moon- 
beam from lightning, or frost from fire.’ Though 
it is not strictly accurate that in aU Branwcll’s 
letters at this period there are similar ravings, 
or that such ■vvcre ahvays on his lips, there are. 
at all events, other coincidences of thought and 
expres.sion to bo fouud in his letters and poems 
•with certain features and passages in ‘ "Wnth- 
ing Heights,’ Y-hich arc not less striking. A 
foiv instances •will illustrate much in that v'orlc 
•which it is not casj’- to believe could have 
been transcribed by the -writer from tlie utter- 
ances of anothei-. Even so early a.s his letter 
to John Brown, -we have seen witli what force 
Branwcll could oxpro.s.s himself •when he chose. 
He speaks in that letter of one who ‘ will bo 
used as the tongs of hell,’ and of another ‘ out 
of whoso ej'es Satan looks as from windou'S.’ 
Lot us turn to where tlcathclilFs eyes are 
described, in Chapter vii. of the novel, as ‘ that 
couple of black fiends, so deeply buried, who 
never open their windows boldlj”, but lurk 
glinting under them, like devil’s spies ;’ and, in 
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Chaptor xvii., where Isabella TIoathcliff says of 
them : ‘ The clouded windows of hell flashed a 
moment tow’ards me ; the fiend -which usually 
looked out, however, was so dimmed and 
drowned that I did not fear to hazard another 
sound of derision.’ 

AVo have noticed how Branwell plays upon 
the word rastmo<ty at the close of his letter on 
his novel. Charlotte has .said they all had a 
leaning to Cowper’s poem, ‘ The Castaway,* and 
appropriated it in one way or another ; she told 
JIrs. Gaskell that Branwell had done so. The 
word is used twice in ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ 
HeathclilT is described as having been a ‘ little 
Lascar, or an American or Spanish castaway,’ 
and the younger Catherine addresses pious 
Joseph, oddly enough, and by a coincidence 
.singular enough, remembering Branwcll’s allu- 
sion in his letter', in the.se words: ‘No, repro- 
bate ! you arc a castaway — be otf, or I'll hurt 
you serion.sly I I’ll have you all modelled in 
wax and clay.’ 

Alcntion may also be made here, willi refer- 
ence to the occurrence of the names ‘ Linton ’ 
and ‘llareton’ in ‘Wuthering Heights,’ that. 
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somewhat before the time of the writing of hi*! 
novel, llranwell was accustomed frequently to 
visit a place of the former designation, and that 
he had, as we have seen, when ho was in 
Broughton-in-Furncss, a friend of the name of 
Ayrton. 

In the above letter on his novel it will be 
remcmborocl, in speaking of the character of 
his work, that Branwell says he hopes to leap 
from the present bathos of fictitious literature 
to the firmly fixed rock honoured by the foot of 
a fimollett or a Fielding, and speaks of reveal- 
ing man's heart as friitiifully as in the pages of 
‘ Hamlet’ or ‘Lear.’ In the first four chapters 
of • Wuthering Heights,’ which serve as prelude 
to the darker portion^ of the story, we are 
introduced to the inmates of the farm that 
gives its name to the novel. Mr. Lockwood, 
who has rented Thrushcross Grange of Heath- 
cliff, and has come to reside there, relates his 
experience of two visits ho pays to his landlord 
at the ‘ Heights.’ In the excellent humour of 
this portion of the story we are certainly re- 
minded of Branwell Bronte, and perhaps of 
Smollett and Fielding too. The succeeding 
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chapters are related in a manner more snbdncd, 
proper to the narration of the housekeeper. 
There is just one mention of ‘King Lear’ in 
‘"Wuthciing Heights,’ on the second of these 
visits, •when, at last, Hr. Lockwood, after ho has 
been knocked down by the dogs, addresses the 
inmates of the ‘ Heights,’ ‘ with several incoher- 
ent threats of retaliation, that, in their infinite 
deptli of viruleucy, smacked of “ King Lear.'’ ’ 
More than once have this story and Rhak- 
spoare’s great tragedy been named in kinsliip, 
and Mias liobiuson. unaware of Bran^rell’s 
observation on his own prose tale, gives a 
second place, with ‘ King Lear,’ to ‘ Wuthciing 
Heights.’ 

[t is impossible to read ‘ Wuthering Heights’ 
Avithout being struck with the part which con- 
sumption and death arc made to plaj’’ in the 
progress of the story. Scarcely a character is 
there depicted in whom wo ilo not recognize 
sonic tiait, some weakness, remotely or more 
closely, indicating deep-seated phthisis ; and evi- 
dences of a true and certain observation, in the 
writer, are to be found in the pictures of its 
power there delineated. In Dranwcll's poem 
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on ‘ Cavoliuo,’ M’C have already seen ■with •what 
certain tuueh lie depicts her death from that 
disease; and liow deeply, and almost morbidly, 
he broods on its ravages ; and, in one of his later 
poems, we have a second and more strildnp; 
pictnro of deelinc. In Emily’s verse anything 
of the kind is cntirch'' wanting; and, indeed, 
it is what wo miss in her poems, even more 
than what wo find in BranweU’s, tliat mnst over 
surprise us when wc look for the author of 
‘ Wuthoriug Heights.’ BranwclJ, in his writ- 
ings, is often engaged with subjects of real and 
personal interest, and the scheme of his work is 
apparent. Several of Iris poems, indeed, when 
once read, leave an impress on the memory 
wliicJi is c's'idoiice enough of the power and 
originality by Avliich they ai'c inspired. For the 
most part, Emily’s poems arc impersonal, ima- 
ginative, and ideal. 

It will be remembered that 3Ir. Grundy, in his 
' Pictures of the Past,’ has given an account of 
his last intciu-icAv with Branwell, which he de- 
clares took place hnt a few days before Bran- 
well died. I have shown conclusively that the 
interview is ascribed by Mr. Gnindy, and by 
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Miss Robiuson folloiving liini, to a \vvoiig date, 
and that it took place, in fact, in 184(5, Avhen the 
manuRciipt'waR still in thoautLioi‘’shands,perliaps, 
indeed, iiiulcigoing revision at the time. Bran- 
well, £iccording to his friend, had concealed in 
his coat sleeve, on this occasion, a carving-knife, 
with which, in his freuzj’, he designed to kill the 
devil, wliose call, he supposed, h.ul summoned 
him to the inn j and ho was surprised to find Mr. 
( rrundy tliere instead. I have surmised that, when 
tliis gvote-squo episode occurred, Branwell was 
but jesting with his friend, who, in his surprise, 
took him altogether au stViViw; and, remember- 
ing that Mr. Grundy says Bramvell had declared 
to him before that ‘Wuthering Heights’ was in 
great pait his own Avork, it will bo seen that 
there are passages in the noA'el Avhich seem to 
lend probability both to this surmise as to 
Branwell’s intention, and also to Mr. Grundy’s 
statement. Tims, in Chapter ix., Ilindley Earn- 
shaAV returns to the house in a state of frenzied 
intoxication, and, finding Xellj'’ Dean stowing 
away his son in a cupboard, he flies at her Avith 
a madman’s rage, crying : ‘ By heaA'cn ami hell, 
you’A'o SAvorn betAvcon you to murder that 
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cliikl ! I know how it is, now, that he is always 
ont of my way. But, with the help of Satan, 
I shall make you swallow the carving-knife, 
Nelly ! You needn't laugh ; for I’ve just cram- 
inocl Keiinetii, heaJ-dowumost, iii the Clackhorse 
marsh ; two is the same as one — and I w'ant to 
kill some of you : T shall have no rest till I do 1' 
To which Nellj'Dt'an replies, ‘But I don’t like the 
carving-knife, Mr. Hindley; it lias been cutting 
red herrings. I’d rather be shot, if you please.’ 
Again, ill Chapter xvii., when Isabella’s taunts 
have stung Heathcliff to retaliation, ho snatches 
u[) a diunor-kuifo and flings it at her liead ; and 
she is struck beneath the car. We may believe, 
then, that when Branwell appeared in this 
strange guise before his friend, lie was but jest- 
ingly roliearsiiig in act, with an ‘ antic disposi- 
tion ’ such incidents as he had recently described 
ill the voluinu he had lucntioncd to Mr. Grundy. 

Mi.ss Kobiiisoii, in her ‘Emily Bronte ’ (p. 95), 
h.rs some sarcastic remiu-ks about Brainvcll's 
pride in his family name. ‘ Proud of his naiiie I’ 
she writes : ‘ lie wrote a potiu on it, “ Brontii,” 
an eulogy of Nelson, which won the patronizing 
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approbation of Leigh Hunt, Misa Martineau, anrl 
otherp, to wliom, at his special request, it was 
submitted. Had he cror heard of liis dozen 
aunts and uncles, the Pruntys of Ahaderg ? Or 
if not, with what sensations must the Vicar (sic) 
of Haworth have listened to this blazoning- forth 
and triumphing over the glories of his ancient 
name V Biauwell’s pride in the name of Bronte 
would have been foolish enough if it had been 
of the nature Hiss Robinson supposes; but per- 
haps it had another meaning. At any rate 
Nelly Dean puts pride of birth in quite a differ- 
ent light in ‘Wuthcring Heights,’ where she 
gives good advice to Hcathcliff. ‘You’re fit for 
a prince in disguise,’ she says even to the - little 
Lascar,’ the ‘American or Spanish castaway.’ 
‘Who knows but your latlicr was Emperor 
of China, and your mother an Indian queen, 
each of them able to buy up, with one u eek’s 
income, Wuthering Heights and Thrushcross 
Grange together V And you were kidnapped 
by wicked sailors and brought to England. 
Were I in your place, I ivould frame high 
notions of my birth ; and the thoughts of what I 
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■was slioukl give me courage and dignity to 
mpport tlie oppressions of a little farmer !’ This 
was exactly what Bramvell Brontii did. 

There are two other points in ■which I Avill 
indicate correspondences hetween the phrase- 
ology and ideas of ‘Wutheiing Heights’ and 
; hose of Bramvell Brontlh In one of his letters 
liero published, Bramvell, sketching a criminal 
grinning ■ivith the halter lound his nock, asks 
the question : ‘ Is there really such a thing as 
the ElsjiH Snrdonlcns ? Did a man ever laugh 
the morning he was to bo hanged ?’ Now, in 
the novel, Isabella Heathcliff says : ‘ I was in the 
coiulitioii of mind to be shocked at nothing : in 
fact, I was as rccldess as some malefactors show 
themselves at the foot of the gallows.’ Lastly, 
lleathclilT declares, speaking of nin<lloy Earn- 
shaw : ‘ Correctly, that fool’s body should bo 
buried at the cross-roads, without ceremony of 
any kind.’ Noav Bramvell was tiot only familiar 
with the traditions of suicides buried at the 
cross-roads near Haworth, as ■u'cll as at similiar 
(;ro.ss-roads, but he was accustomed, in his 
perambulations through the district, when in 
tills direction, to visit the ancient hostel at that 
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place : and, indeed, it -was this house lie fixed 
upon for the reading of the poem he had ■writ- 
ten, and where he read, as ■nm have seen, in 
lien of it, the portion of his novel, surmised to 
be ‘ Wnthcring TIcights,’ to Mr. Deardcu and 
his other friend. It -would ho tedious to in- 
dicate all the iniiior similarities of expression 
in the novel to those in Bramvell’s letters. 

Yet there are two or three points noticeable 
in ‘ 'Wiithering Heights,’ Avhich arc marked in 
Emily’s verse. Emily’s love of Xaturo, of the 
moors; her deep brooding on the niystcry of 
being, which led her to look on the calm of 
death as an assurance of future rest for all. 
are to be found in her poetry ; and, in a lesser 
degree, also in ‘ Wuthoring Heights.’ Thiis 
we read, in Chapter x^n. of the story, of 
Linton and his dead "vrife: ‘Next morning — 
bright and cheerful out of door'> — stole softened 
in through the blinds of the silent room, and 
suffused the couch and its occupant with a 
mellow, tender glow. Edgar Linton had his 
head laid on the pillow, and his eyes shut. 
His young and fair features were almost as 
deathlike as those of the form beside him, and 
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•\va<5 fslionld give me courage ami dignity to 
support the oppre.ssions of a little fanner !’ This 
^vas exactly what Brauwell Bronte did. 

There are two other points in wliich I will 
indicate correspondences Ifotwecn the phrase- 
ology and ideas of ‘Wnthciing Heights’ and 
those of Brauwell Bronte. In one of his letters 
Ircrc published, Brauwell, sketching a criminal 
grinning 'with the halter louud his nock, asks 
the question ; ‘ Is there really such a thing as 
the Misu^ Snrdonicus ? Did a man ever laugh 
the morning he was to be hanged V Now, in 
the novel, Isabella Hoathcliff says : ‘ I was in the 
condition of mind to be shocked at nothing : in 
fact, I was as rcckle&s as some malefactors show 
themselves at the foot of the gallows.’ Lastlj', 
lleathcliff declares, speaking of Hindloy Earn- 
.shaw : ‘ Correctly, that fool’s body should be 
buried at the cross-roads, without ceremony of 
any kind.’ Now Brauwell was not only familiar 
with the traditions of suicides buried at the 
cross-roads near Haworth, as W’oll as at similiar 
I'l’oss-roads, but he was accustomed, in his 
perambulations through the district, when in 
this direction, to visit the ancient hostel at that 
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place : and, indeed, it was this house lie fixed 
upon for the reading of the poem he had writ- 
ten, and where he read, as wo have seen, in 
lien of it, tlio jiortion of his novel, surmised to 
be ‘ Wuthcnng Heights,’ to Hr. Deardeu and 
his other friend. It wonid be tedious to in- 
dioate all the minor similarities of expression 
in the novel to those in Branwell’s letters. 

Yet there are two or three points noticeable 
in ‘ Wnthering Heights,’ which arc marked in 
Emily’s verse. Emily's love of Xature, of the 
moors; her deep brooding on the mystery of 
being, Avhich led her to look on the calm of 
death as an assurance of future rest for all. 
are to be found in her poetry; and, in a lesser 
degree, also in ‘ Wuthenng Heights.’ Thus 
we read, in Chapter xau. of the story, of 
Linton and his dead ■wife: ‘Xext morning — 
bright and choeiful out of doors — stole softened 
in through the blinds of the silent room, and 
sulTusod the couch and its occupant wiHi a 
mellow, tender glow. Edgar Linton had his 
head laid on the pillow, and his ej’es shut. 
Ilis young and fair features wore almost as 
deathlike as those of the form beside him, and 
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almost as fixed; but /u's was the hush of ex- 
lianstod anguish, and hers of perfect peace. 
Her brow smooth, her lids closed, her lips wear- 
ing the expression of a ,smile; no angel in 
heaven could be more beautiful than she ap- 
peared. And 1 partook of the infinite calm 
ill which filie lay : my mind was never in a 
holier frame than while I gazed on tliat un- 
troubled image of Divine rest. I instinctively 
echoed the words she had uttered a few hours 
before ; “ Incomparably beyond and above us 
all ! Whether still on earth or now in heaven, 
her spirit is at home with God !” ’ 

The reflections suggested to Xclly Dean by 
the spectacle of repose presented by the dead 
Gathcrino seem to 5Ir. Reid to be characteristic 
of Emily, speaking ‘out of the fulness of her 
heart.’ ‘ I don’t know if it be a peculiarity in 
mo,’ says the narrator in the story, ‘ but I am 
seldom otherwise than happy while watching 
in the chamber of death, should no frenzied 
or dospaii-ing mourner .share the duty with me. 
I sec a repose that neither earth nor liell can 
break, and I feci an assurance of the endless 
and shadowless hereafter — the Eternity they 
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bavo eutorecl — -where life is boundless in its 
duration, and love in its sympathy, and joy 
in its fulness. I noticed on that occasion ho-\v 
much selfishness there is even in a love like 
Sir. Linton's, -when he so regretted Catlierino’s 
blessed release ! To be sure, one might have 
doubted, after the -wayward and impatient exist- 
ence she had led, -whether she merited a haven 
of peace at last. One might doubt in seasons 
of cold reflection ; but not then, in the presence 
^f her corpse. It asserted its own tranquillity, 
which seemed a pledge of equal quiet to its 
foniier inhabitants.’ But 21r. Lockwood is made 
to say, speaking of the housekeeper’s anxiety 
to know if ho thinks such people are happy in 
tlie other world, ‘I declined answering 3Irs. 
Dean’s question, which struck me as something 
heterodox.’ The ston' also concludes, speaking 
of the head-stones of Edgar Linton. Heathcliff', 
and Cathciine : ‘T lingered round them, under 
that benign sky: watched the moths fluttering 
among the heath and harebells, listened to 
the soft wind breathing through the gi-ass, and 
wondered how any one could ever imagiue un- 
quiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet 
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eai-tli.’ But there is in these very points a 
remarkable coincidence of feeling between 
Bran well and Emily also. Indeed, in the expres- 
sion of these thoughts, Brauwoll’s verse is well- 
nigh more powerful than Emily's. We have 
known his desire for the oblivious peace of 
‘ Real Rest ’ : and. in his letters, he has sketched 
many head-stones, on one of ■n’hich arc the 
words : ‘ I implore for rest ’ ; and, in the ‘ Epistle 
to a Child in her Grave,’ he has told ns of the 
fiecd'iin from ill of that quiet and painlei“ 
sepulchre. Here are a few stray lines of Bran- 
well’s, whicli •will serve as illustration of this 
coincidouc'o ; 

• Think not that Life happiues-, 

But (leom it duty joincil v\ ith cat c , 

Implore for hope in your rli^trcs.,, 

Ai'il fni V our answers pot rfi 7)011 , 

Yet navel on, fur Life’s voiipt) mail 
ih) euil. at kiat, in rest vwth God ' 

Again we may ask ; did Brainvell Brniito 
write ‘ Wiithci in g Heights,’ or any pait of it ? 
The evidence that lie did so is, probably, in- 
sniEciont. But let it be rememhered that, as 
stated in his letter to Leyland, he had clearly 
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undertaken a tlireo-volnme novel, and, in one 
way or other, had written a volume of his 
story. The charge of falsehood brought against 
Bvamvcll in his statement to Mr. Grundy -will 
not now probably be renewed; but there may 
not be wanting some to say that Mr. Grundy 
is in error in connecting what his friend said to 
him about his own novel with some allusion of 
his sister’s to ‘Wuthering Heights,’ and that 
those gentlemen who believe the novel Bran- 
well read to them to be the same as that attri- 
buted to Emily are in error also. It has been said 
that, on the rare occasions on which the father 
or brother entered the room where the sistei’s 
were u-riting their novels, nothing was said of 
the work in progress. But it must.be confessed 
that these views meet with little encouragement 
from what we know of the history of that period. 

\Yc have seen that, prior to the autumn of 
1845, Brauwell had been employed in writing 
his novel ; a little later, we have reason to sus- 
pect that he is not going on with it, and we 
find him writing a poem with the same theme 
as a contemporary one of Emily’s. We then 
find the sisters taking up novel-writing with 

VOL. II, P 
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precisely Brauwell's views of the profit to ho 
flerived from it. liVhcu lie writes to Leylanti 
on tlie Sistli of April, 184(5, shortly before the 
poems of liis sistrrs ■were published, and while 
they are finishing their novels. Branwell has 
ceased to speak 'of his, but says that, if he 
were in Loudon personally, he would try a 
certain publisher with his poems. Now it 
was an edition of Wordsworth b}’^ this same 
publisher that Charlotte had, four months ear- 
lier, fixed upon as a model for the sisters’ own 
volume of poems. Brauwcdl, thou, however 
strained his relations mth his sister Charlotte 
might be at this late date, must have known 
that his sisters were writing their tales. Why, 
then, the change in his aims? Why is he, who 
had propounded (hat view of the superior ad- 
vantages of prose over poetic writing, which 
afterwards determined the sisters to write 
novels, silent about his own, and thinldng of 
publishing his poems ? and never again do we 
hear of any attempt on his part to finish his 
novel, though ho lived a year after his sisters’ 
works were published. What had become of 
Lis novel in tlio interim ? 
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Polhaps there ia evidence, then, to waiTaut 
us in throwing out a suggestion that there may 
have been some measure of collaboration be- 
tween Brauwoll aud his sister, that ho origin- 
ated the idea, moulded the characters, and wrote 
the earlier portion of the work, which she, 
taking, revised, amended, completed, and im- 
bued Avith enough of an individual sj^irit to 
gh'e unity to the Avhole. In support of this 
view, it may be noted that, though there is no 
break iu the stylo of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ yet 
all the interests of the original story are, in a 
manner, completed in the seventeenth chapter 
— that is, something more than half-way through 
tiro book. In that first portion of it we trace 
the vehement passion of Heathcliff for Catherine 
uj) to her death. We see his enmity to Edgar 
Linton, Avhich is satisfied by his possession of 
Linton’s sister, Avhom ho hates and despises, 
but who is the mother of a child to bo heir to 
Thrushcross Grange, and we see the death of 
this unhappy wife. In this first portion of the 
noA-el is unrolled also the gradual growth of 
Hcathcliff’s hatred of Eaimshaw, from the time 
when he says : * I’m trying to settle how I shall 
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jijiy Iliufllcy Jjnrir. I don't crciru: L.' ^v ling I 
V, ait, if I c'li] only do it at last, I Lope Lj Tvili 
not dio before I do.’ ap to the death. « t‘ tlia+ 
Kiieerahk chai actor, ttLoso f-on v-umiu’i an ig- 
norant dei>endeut, bc-can^-e lii-* drauken father 
Imv been lured to make away -with Lis wealth 
at the gamiug-table to lii? Mepln-^t phehau 
pur-iicr. Here is depicted that darii and inal:- 
volent spirit which ranks Hoathelift* witii the 
ilernons, as wliore he says : ‘ I hare no pity — I 
have no pitjd The more the worms writhe, the 
more I yearn to crush out their entrails. It is a 
nioivd teething, and I grind with greater energy 
in proportion to the increase of pain.’ 

In the ftoeoiid part of the stoiy, opening ndth 
the eighteenth cliapter, wc arc occupie I ^Tith 
the fates of the ebiklren of Linton, Earnshaw, 
and HeathelifF. dVe learn how the latter trains 
up liis miserable, puling son for the puTpo=c of 
marrying the daughter of Linton, which he 
forcibly brings about, and thus completes his 
po.s'ession of the Clrangc; how he endeavours 
to pervert the youthful Haretou Earnshaw, to 
‘ see if one tree won’t grow as crooked as an- 
other with the same wind to twist it ;’ and in 
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"the eucl how his vengeance is completely 
tliAvartcd. Thus there arc two distinct parts in 
‘ Wuthering Heights,’ one being the completion 
and complement of the other. 

As some evidence for the view here thrown 
out, I may mention that, in reading ‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’ in order to discover what correspond- 
ences there might exist between it and Braii- 
woll’s wiitings, in loiters, etc., I was very much 
struck Avith the fact that, for every five of such 
correspondences wliich I discoAmrod in the Jirsfc 
jiart of the novel, I could find only one in the 
latter. Wo need not, therefore, be siu’pnsed if, 
in the concluding half of ‘Wutheiing Heights,’ 
BrauAvell has stood to the author as model for 
some details of character, though these can be 
A'ery fcAv. Yet Nelly Dean does say of Heath- 
cliff’s loA'o for Catherine : ‘ He might haA'C had 
a nionomania on the subject of his departed 
idol ; but on every other point his wits Avero as 
sound as mine.’’ 

The collaboration which I have mentioned 
Avould by no means imply unfair action on the 
part of Enjily Bronte : she Avas OA'cr a kind, 
’ ‘ Wuthering Heights,' chap, xxxiii. 
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gentle, and faithful friend to Cranwell, and had 
looked forward, perhaps more anxiously than her 
sisters, to his success in the world. There would 
be nothing extraordinary, then, in Branwell 
handing over to his favourite sister, to whom he 
was always gi’atoful for her abiding affection, 
the work which ho had begun, and which he, 
perhaps, felt himself dissatisfied wnth, or unable 
to complete, or in his supplying her with a plot, 
and assisting her with his experience in the 
delineation of the characters in any story she 
might wish to produce. To have done so would 
be quite consistent mth what we know of him ; 
and ho never claimed the authorship, so far as I 
know, after the occasion of Mr. Grundy’s visit 
to the parsonage twelve months before the pub- 
lication of the novel ; and he read it to two or 
three personal friends only, and to these, if my 
supposition bo correct, perhaps before his sister 
had taken up the work. 

One other circumstance, besides the disappear- 
ance of Branwell’s novel, finds explanation in 
this view of the matter : that Emily, who never 
undertook a second novel, produced, not only 
the most original and powerful of the contom- 
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poraiy tales of the sisters, but one that is also 
a luuch longer story than ‘ The Professor,’ b}"- 
Charlotte, and half as long again as ‘Agnes Grey,’ 
by Anno. Here, then, must probably remain the 
question of the origin of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ 
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CHAPTER XL 

BR-VXWELL BRONTi* AND ‘THE TEXANT OP 'WILDFELL 
HALL.’ 

Statement of Charlotte that her Sister Anne wrote the 
Book in consequence of her Brother's Conduct-Sup- 
position of Some that Bramvell was the Prototype of 
Huntingdon — The Characters are Entirely Distinct — 
Real Sources of the Story — Auiie Bronte at Pains to 
Avoid a Suspicion that Huntingdon ttas a Poi trait of 
Branwell. 

Charlotte Broxtl, who never dreamed of 
attributing the production of so dire a story as 
‘ Wutheriiig Heights,’ by her sister Emily, to 
brooding on Branwell’s misfortunes, has, hotv- 
ever, in her remarks on Anne Bronte's second 
novel, ‘ The Tenant of Wildfcll Hall,’ — meant by 
its author as a tale of warning against the evils 
of intemperance, — intimated that it was earned 
out as a duty by Anue, in consequence of the 
impression made upon her by her brother’s con- 
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ilnct ; and ceitain -wi-iters, questioning the state- 
ment of Charlotte that the characters are ficti- 
tious, have concluded that, in Arthur Uunting- 
don, Avc have ‘a picture’ and a ‘portrait’ of 
Branwcll Bronte. It seems to me, rightly cou- 
.sidered, a cruel thing to Anno Bronte to believe 
that she has given us a' portrait of her brother in 
the character of the perfidious Huntingdon. Had 
Jier brother Lecu thus vile, she could not have 
borne to tvrito over the details of his character; 
■wore he not like Huntingdon, she could not have 
libelled him so. 

As nouo of the biographers of the Bronte 
sisters ever know Branwcll, it is probable that 
the Brauwell Bronte of the biographies owes 
more to the supposed BranAvell of the novels, 
than the characters in the novels do to the 
brother of the Brontes. It is Huntingdon’s ■nut, 
superficial as it is, that has connected him with 
the ideal of Branwell Bronte. A few traits of 
liis, indeed, there may be in Huntingdon, but 
they arc not the worst of those depicted in that 
character. The contempt for gambling -which 
Huntiiigdon expresses may be taken as an 
instance. 
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Wo shall, however, look in vain for auj" true 
resomblniice between the characters of Arthur 
Huntingdon and Branwell Brontii, and, cei'tainlj'', 
in almost eveiy ro'.pcct, one is a direct contrast to 
the other. The biogi-apher of llinily Bronte says, 
indeed, that Branwell ‘ sat to Anne .sorrily enough 
for the portrait of Henry (n’e) Huntingdon but I 
would ask where that portraiture lies V Hunting- 
don, be it marked, is not only a drunkard, but he 
is a hbertine, a man who has oven the callous 
brutality to recount to bis trusting wife, as she 
sits by him on the sofa, endeavouring to amuse 
him, the ‘ stories of his former amoui’s, always 
turning upon the ruin of some confiding girl, or 
the cozening of some unsuspecting husband; 
aud when I express my hon-or and indignation,’ 
she says, ‘ he lays it to the charge of jealousy, 
aud laughs till the teara run down his checks.’ 
But it was dilfereiit with Bran-well, against whom 
it has never been chai-ged that he sank to those 
low depths of criminal debauchery, indulgence, 
aud treachery ; and even those who have re- 
counted the story of his passion for the wife of 
his cmploy'-er, are compelled to say' that ho re- 
mained pure, and shrank in horror from the 
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advances vrhicli they suppose she made. 
iugdon’s vicious disposition, too, is so sunk in 
selfishness, and there is in him such a cold 
brutality, — as where on many an occasion he 
triumphs over his powerless wife, — that ho is 
placed in absolute contrast to Branwmll, with his 
confiding, considerate, open-hearted, and gener- 
ous nature. 

Tt is but necessary to allude to Huntingdon’s 
hypocrisy to establish a further diflcrence be- 
tween his character and Branwell’s; and it is, 
moreover, very distinctive of Huntingdon’s 
mind that ho is, throughout, utterly irreverent 
and irreligious, to such an extent that he jests 
at sacred things, and declares that his wife’s 
piety is onoiigh to make him jealous of his 
!llaker. Again he says, when he places her hand 
on the top of his head, and it sinks in a bed of 
curls, ‘ rather alarmingly low, especially in the 
middle ;’ ‘if God meant me to be religious, why 
didn’t lie give me a proper organ of veneration V 
This irreverence he names with him into 
domestic life, and he invades the sanctity of 
human aflection, and the places the heart keeps 
holy, with his gross and insensate brutality. 
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Hcnv <Iiffereut i"! this from Braiiwcll Broute, in 
AvltoHo cbiitncter reverence and affeetina, above 
all tbiri^^s, ■n'orc strong ! Can -n'c imagine Hunt- 
ingdon dwelling so fondlj in the affection of 
the long departed, as Brauwcll does in his 
poems of ‘ Caroline;’ can we imagine him vene- 
rating as a precious possession to his dying 
day the sacred memories of Lis early years, as 
liis supposed prototype did ? What • swell of 
thought,’ seeming to fill ‘the bui'^ting heart, the 
gushing eye ‘ with the memories of bygone 
years, could flood the shallow brain of the selfish 
and unfeeling Huntingdon ? And Huntingdon, 
too, is afflicted with that well-known complaint 
of the continual diiukcr ; he loses all interest in 
the affairs of life, and exists in peipetual levity. 
‘There is always a “but’’ in this imperfect 
v/orld,’ says his wife, ‘ and I do wish ho would 
sometimes he serious. I cannot get him to 
write or speak in real, boIkI earnest. I don’t 
much mind it now, hut if it be always so what 
shall I do with the serious part of myself?’ I 
would ask when Bramvell Bronte dispLiyed this 
unseemly levity ? if he did not always write and 
speak in solid earnest; if, indeed, he did not 
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live in the veiy midst of that storm and stress 
of acute feeling "which Ilimtingtloa’s wretched 
nature was incapable of experiencing at all i 
Lastlj', Helen Huntingdon tells us that her 
linsband is impenetrable to good and lofty 
thoughts, that he never reads anj’thing but 
newspapers and spoiling magazines, that she 
wishes he would take up some literary studj’, 
or learn to draw or play ; and that, when 
deprived of his friends, his condition is comfort- 
less, unalleyiated as it is by the consolations of 
intellectual resources, and the answer of a good 
conscience towards God. What, then, wore 
Branwell’s mental resources? His thoughts, on 
the contrary, were good and lofty enough ; he 
was a student of literature, and especially a 
reader of the great poets ; he had, indeed, taken 
up literary work; and he could and did both 
draw, and play on the organ ; and when he was 
deprived of society, or cast into trouble, he 
found his consolation in his litcraiy labours, and 
we have seen that, for the very purpose of 
obtaining alleviation in distress, he had written 
a volume of his novel. In short, he was, as far 
as his intellectual character and habits were 
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^•oncenietl, exactly what Helen Huntingdon 
wished her husband might bo. 

Tf, thou, there is no resemblance between 
Branwell Bronte’s disposition, character, and 
capabilities and tliose of Huntingdon in the 
novel, we might, after what has been said, 
surely expect to find that, in the unique point 
in which there is a coirespondonce of fact — their 
indulgence in drink — there would bo some 
similar traits. But here, again, the resemblance 
is of the faintest, Avhilo the differences are 
radical, Huntingdon, for instance, is a con- 
tinual and inveterate drinker : Branwell drank 
but occasionally, and bail long periods of tem- 
perance: Huntingdon drinks for the love of 
drink; Branwell drank in order to drown his 
sorrows. It is, moreover, made a special point 
by the Bronte biographers that part of Bran- 
well's intemperance Avas in taking opium, but 
this feature docs not exist in Huntingdon, thougli 
Anne was clearly acquainted Avith the practice, 
for she mentions in the uoA^el that Lord Loav- 
Ijorough at one time took it. 

But, for the character of Huntingdon, we must 
look elsewhere. The account Charlotte gave of 
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one whom the Brontes had known well, will 
show from what sources Aimc drew her plot, 

‘You rememher Mi-, and Mrs. ? Mrs. 

came hero the other day, with a most 

melancholy tale of her wretched husband’s 
drunken, extravagant, profligate habits. She 
asked papa’s advdce; there was nothing, she 
said, but ruin before them. They owed debts 
which they could never pay. She expected 

[Mr. ’s instant dismissal from his curacy; 

she knew, ‘from bitter expeiienee, that his vices 
were utterly hopeless. He treated her and her 
child savagely; with much more to the same 
effect. Papa advised her to leave him for ever, 
and go homo, if slit* had a home to go to. She 
said this was what she had long resolved to 
do ; and she would leave him directly, as soon 

as Mr, B dismissed him. She expressed 

great disgust and contempt towards him, and 
did not affect to have the shadow of regard in 
any way. I do not wonder at this, but I do 
wonder she should ever man-y a man towards 
whom her feelings must always hare been 
pretty much the same as they arc now. T am 
morally certain no deccnl woman could ex- 
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jjerieiici; a’lythiug but averhiou towarJ's such a 

man as Jlr. . Itofore I knew', or su^-pected 

Lis fLaiactcv, and wheu I ratiicr wondered at 
Lis versatile talents. I felt it in £in uncontrullable 
degree. I hated to talk Avitli him — hated to look 
at him : thougli, as I was not certain that there 
was substantial reason tor ■'uch a dislike, and 
thought it absurd to trust to mere instinct, I 
both concealed and repressed the feeling as 
much as I could : and, ou all occasions, treated 
liiin with as much cmlitv as I was mistress of, 
I was strack -with ilary s expression of a similar 
fooling at fii'st sight: she said, when we left 
him, *• That is a hideous man, Charlotte !” I 
thought, ‘‘ He is indeed.” 

And here is another case known to the 
Brontfe. ‘Do you remember my telliug you 
— or did I ever tell you — about that wretched 

and most criminal i\Ir. ? After ranuiug 

an infamoub career of ruce, hoth iu England 
and France, abandoning his wife to disease and 
total destitution in Manchester, -with two chil- 
dren and without a faiihing, in a strange lodg- 
ing-house? Yesterday evening Martha came 
’ Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. ix. 
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upstairs to say that a Avoman — ‘•rather lady- 
like,” as she said — wished to speak to me iu 
the kitcheu. I went down. There stood Mrs. 

, pale and Avorn, but still interesting-looldug 

and cleanly and neatly di’esscd, as Avas her little 
girl who Av.is with her. I kissed her heartily. 1 
could almost haA'o cried to see her, for I had 
pitied her Avith my Avhole soul Avheii I heard of 
her undeserved sufferings, agonies, and physical 
degradation. She took tea with us, stayed 
about tAvo hours, anil frankly entered into a 
iiarratiA'e of her appalling distresses . . . She 

does not knoAA' where Mr. is, and of course 

cau ncA’er more eudure to see him. She is noAv 

staying a few days at E with the s, 

Avho, I believe, have been all along very kind 
to her, and the circumstance is greatly to their 
credit.’^ 

It Avas with cases like these before them that 
the Brontes Avrought the infelicity of HeathclilT 
and Isabella, of Huntingdon and Helen. They 
felt themselves compelled to represent life as it 
appeared to them, they said. 

' T. Wemyss Bcid's ‘Charlotte Bronte, a Monograph,’ 
chap. viL, p. 83. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Consumptiou aucl iutemporance, the curses of 
our islaud aud our elimatc, are found not the 
less in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, A cold 
and humid atmosphere, like poverty aud want, 
begets a recourse to stimulants, and, with some 
natmes, the bounds of moderation are soon 
passed. The prevalence of the latter evil had 
entered deeply into Anne's thoughts. Her 
brother's occasional indulgence had made it 
familiar to her; but we should clearly commit 
an error, as well as a great injustice to her, 
in supposing that, in the character of Hun- 
tingdon, she wished to present his failings to 
the public, 

A careful study of the question has, indeed, 
convinced mo, not only that Huntingdon is no 
portrait of Brauwell Bronte, but that ho is 
distinctly and designedly his very antitype. 
The author of ‘ Wildfell Hall ’ could scarcely 
have created a character so completely differ- 
ent from Brauwell, unless she intended to do 
so ; for, otherwise, writing under the influence 
of circumstances, and the inspiration of the 
moment, something of his strong personality 
must surely have found its way into the book. 
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It is pleasant to be tliiis able to record, as an 
act of justice to Anno Bronte, that, tliough she 
had been compelled to witness the results of 
intemperance both in Branwell and in others, 
she purposely conveyed her lesson of these 
evils in the acts and thonghts of a character 
utterly distinct from her brother. Indeed, she 
■was at considerable pains — which have unfor- 
tunately availed little — to prevent even a sus- 
picion that her brother- was the prototype of 
Huntingdon ; for, to r-emove that impression, 
she has placed the hero of tlio story, Gilbert 
Markham, to a considerable extent, in Bran- 
well's very circumstances. There is no re- 
semblance between lltarkham’s character and 
Branwell’s, beyond that of an ardent and 
generous temperament; but it should be ob- 
served that — exactly as with Branwell — Mark- 
ham is enamoured of a luari-ied woman, the 
death of whose husband he anxiously awaits ; 
that this passion is attributed to him as a mono- 
mania — ‘ A monomania,’ says his brother F orgus, 
‘ but don’t mention it ; all right but that:’ and. 
lastly, that Markham, too, thinks, as Branwell 
did, that the deceased husband of the lady 

Q 2 
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‘ might have so constructed his will as to place 
rcstrictious upon her maiTying again.’ 

It should likewise be observed that ‘ Wildfell 
Hall ’ is just as much a protest against mariages 
de conmiance, as it is against intemperance ; 
but Avhat had this to do with the family cir- 
cumstances of the Brontes? It had far more 
to do with such instances as that of ‘ Mr. and 

Mrs. quoted above from. Charlotte’s letter, 

where infelicity was combined with intemper- 
ance, as it is in the case of Arthur and Helen 
Huntingdon. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

BnA\W’ELI.'S FAILINGS.— PUBLICATION OP 
‘JANE EYRE.’ 

■Xovel-\\riting — The Sisteia’ Method of Work — BranwtHs 
Failing Health and Irregularitiea — ‘Jane Eyre' — Its 
Reception and Character — It was not Influenced by 
Branwell — ^Letter and Sketches of Branwell, 1848 

But, at this time, neither ‘ Wuthering Heightb* 
nor ‘ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall ’ tvas before 
the public. It was not, indeed, till the summer 
of 1847 that the former, -with ‘ Agnes Grey,’ lYas 
accepted for publication. Meanwhile Anne 
was toiling away at her second book, and 
Charlotte was writing ‘ Jane Eyre,’ midcr spells 
of inspiration. 

Mrs. Gaskell has told us that the sisters were 
Wont to put away their work at nine o’clock, 
and to walk about the sitting-room. talkS^over 
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the plots of theiv stories, and discussing the 
incidents of them. Once or twice a week 
('fich was accustomed to read to the others 
what she had written, and hear the opinions 
they passed upon it. Ifr. Bronte retired early 
to rest, and was in ignorance of the natui’e of 
the work going on, for his daughters never 
spoke to him of it, any more than they did to 
their friends. The writing of the sisters was, 
in fact, a secret shared only by their brother 
Brantvell, who unfiuestiouably gave his advice 
upon it, and instructed them on many points, 
besides, of practical value in their dealings "with 
publishers and literary men, which their small 
knowledge of the world caused them to over- 
look. 

But, at the time, Branwell’s health tvas visi- 
bly failing, and it became evident that, though 
naturally stronger than his sisters, ho wa.s not 
exempt from the consumptive tendency of his 
family. All his endeavours to obtain employ- 
ment had proved futile. His physical health 
liad long been gmng way, and this soon ren- 
dered him incapable of sustained exertion. 
Mncli of his strange conduct arose probably 
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from the reaction of this weakness on a mind 
endowed with so mnch intellectual power. 

In most winters on these Yorkshire hills there 
are spells of sever-e frost and cold, and these 
were always times of suffering to the Brontes. 
Lifluenza ivould become cjiidcmic at Haworth, 
and seldom neglected the inmates of the par- 
sonage, close by the churchj'ard as the house 
was. Mr. Bronte had struggled hard to have 
proper drainage introduced into the village, but 
in vain. There was, indeed, ‘ such a soiics of 
2sortli-pole days ’in the December of 184ii, as 
Charlotte did not remember; the sky looked 
like ice, and the wind was as keen as a two- 
edged blade. The consequence was that aj] 
the house was laid up with coughs and colds, 
Anne suffered from asthma ; Mr. Bronte and 
Branwell had influenza and cough. Anxiously 
must they have watched every iudicatnm of 
change iu the wiml, and longed for the south- 
west breezes that, even in winter, sometimes 
came over the moors %vith all the softness of 
spring; and, on this occasion, they were not long 
dihajjpointed, and Anne became much better. Tlio 
novel-writing went on as before. Branwoll’s 
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•weakness and failings sometimes broke in upon 
this employment, but we do not find that, dur- 
ing the year 1847, ho gave such trouble as 
would be likely to influence his sisters' work. 
Of course he had little or no money at hand, 
and wo know that he ha<l contracted some 
small obligations during the period of distrac- 
tion of the pre'Tious year. The result of this 
was that a shcriff’s-officer arrived at Haworth, 
arul Branwell’s debts had to be paid, whereat 
his sister Charlotte seems to have been very 
angry, for she appears afterwards to accuse her- 
self of being ‘too demonstrative and vehement.’ 
About three mouths later Charlotte rvas again iir 
dorrbt about Branwcll ; she says his behaviour 
was ‘ extravagant,’ and that ho dropped ‘ mys- 
terious hints,’ which led her to believe that he 
had contracted further debts. In this, however, 
she was mistaken. 

In the May of 1847, Charlotte invited ‘ E.’ to 
visit her, and said that Branwcll was quieter, for 
the good reason that he had got to the end of a 
considerable sum of money he became possessed 
of in the spring, and was obliged to restrict him- 
self in some degree. ‘You must,’ she continues. 
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expect to find him weaker in mind, and the 
complete rake in appearance. 1 have no appre- 
hension of his being uncivil to you; on the 
contrary, ho will be as smooth as oil.’ It would 
appear that he had had some sum laid out, 
Avhich ho then recovered; but, as we have seen, 
he had got into debt before, and, in liis alarm 
at the prospect of imprisonment in York Castle, 
it is said, told his fiicnds, in the neighbourhood 
where ho had been tutor, of his straits; 
upon wliicli the tvidow of his late employer 
sent him money in kindness of heart, throttgh 
a third person. At this period ho expended 
much of his time at home in reading, and ho 
wrote several poems. 

At the cud of July, Charlotte, as wo have 
been told, coji.snlted her brother as to the 
I'cason why ilessrs. Smith and Elder, to whom 
she had sent ‘The Professor,’ did not reply, 
lie at once set it down to her not having 
enclosed a postage stamp.’ On the 2nd of Au- 
gust, she wrote agfiin, and promptly received 
the considerate answer which encouraged her 
to send to them, on the twenty-fourth of the 
same month, her three-volume work, ‘Jane 
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Eyre.’ This was accepted, and given to the 
world in the following October. Meanwhile, 
in the beginning of August, ‘ E.’ had paid 
her ■visit to the parsonage, and the friends had 
enjoyed the glorious weather in Avalldng on 
the moors. Charlotte had returned the visit 
almost immediately, and the proofs of ‘ Jane 
Eyre ’ wore corrected by her during her ab- 
sence, sitting even at the same table with her 
friend, to whom, curiou.sly enougli, she said not 
a word about the ■<vork in hand. Upon her 
retuim to Haworth, she wi’ote : ‘ I reached home, 
and found all well. Thank God for it.’ ‘ Wu- 
theving Heights ’ and ‘Agues Grey’ still lin- 
gered in the hands of the publisher, from whom 
the authoi’s had obtained but impoverishing 
terms: ‘.a bargain,’ says Mrs. Gaskoll, in men- 
tioning the circumstance, ‘ to be alluded to 
further.' Nothing more, however, appears in 
the ‘Life of Charlotte’ on the subject; and 
wo may hope that the celebrity which the 
novels of the ‘ Messrs. Bell’ soon acquired, made 
a substantial difference in the first terms of 
the agreement. During the next three months, 
Charlotte was in correspondence with Jlessrs. 
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Smith and Elder, Mr. G. H. Lewcp, and Mr. 
W. S. AYilliama, in i-espcct of the re^news of 
‘ Jane EjTe,’ -which "were then appearing. 

‘Jane Eyre’ came upon the reading woiid 
of 1847 as a veritable revelation. It was a 
tragic stoiy of the feelings, so different in char- 
acter from the trite affectations of the common- 
place noA’el of the day ; it was informed with 
such a passionate energy, and filled with such 
soul-absorbing interests, that it was received at 
once as a monument of great and undoubted 
genius. Beading the book to-day, we can 
easily understand why Charlotte Bronte gain- 
ed such a mastei-y over the spirits of her time, 
and earned for herself an imperishable renown. 
She would do the same now. The strange, 
lonely, unfriended childhood of Jane Eyre, the 
experiences she undergoes at Gateshead, and 
at the Lowood School, and her confidence and 
self-reliance through them all, juark the story 
as vitally true ; but, -u'hen this plain little per- 
sonage manifests the depths of her feelings, and 
calls forth our human sympathies in her hopes 
and her soitows; when Ave read the tcrafic 
tragedy of her relationship -with Eochester, and 
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are shaken with the storm and stress of the 
feelings that move her; vhen, above all, w'd 
see her come out fi’oni the shadow, with her 
nobility and purity unsullied, tliongh once more 
she is friendless and alone, we are cariied be- 
yond ourselves in admiration of the genius Avho 
has painted a ])icturo at once so truly human 
and so very sti'ange. 

‘Jane Ej’re,’ the book, was the natural and 
unforced outcome of its author’s personality, 
and, though Jane Eyre, the charautor, is not 
Charlotte Bronte iu the sense in which Lucy 
Snowo is, yet iu Charlollo Brontii were all the 
powers and capabilities that moved Jane Eyre. 
This book, then, came upon people in 1847 as 
a revelation ; they felt themselves in the hands 
(jf a very Titan, and were carried on by an 
uncontrollable stream. Birt there were some 
amongst them who struggled against itsinfluence, 
when they found that the shallow bounds of 
conventionality had been far overpassed, and 

when they saw that its author was little skilled 

% 

in the ways of the Atorkl. These roA'olted 
against the power that made them, perforce, 
interested in a character, iu Eochester, Avho had 
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fallen away from the high Christian ideal. 
Hence arose that outcry against what was 
termed the ‘immorality’ of the book, against 
its ‘ coarseness,’ its ‘ laxity of tone,’ and the 
‘ heathenish doctrine of religion ’ that filled it, 
Avhioh gave such pain, in the parsonage at 
Haworth, to the simple-minded girl, its author, 
against whom the dictum of the ‘ Quarterly 
Heview ’ was written : ‘If wo ascribe the book 
to a woman at all, we have no alternative but 
to ascribe it to ouo who has for some sufficient 
reason long forfeited the society of her own sox. 

But such critics as these forgot that the 
people whom we love most in life, are not 
those Avho are supremely noble, absolutely 
perfect, superhuman, and angelic ; but those 
who are beautiful and tme in spite of their 
failings, and though clogged with all the faults 
with which our humanity has laden them ; those 
who, like the child in Wordsworth’s odo, live 
‘trailing clouds of glory’ with them from 
divinity, in the midst of the shame and sin of the 
Avorld. These are the lights which illumine 
‘ Jane Eyre,’ with a loveliness that is truly and 
perfectly human. So the book made its way. 
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nftoi' the wiki forvonr of its first reception, to a 
piunaclo in English literature where it must ever 
remain, as the work of a great and original genius, 
and, as we now know, of a true and noble 
woman. 

iSmall need was there, then, that ilrs. Gaskcll 
should seek to explain those features of Char- 
lotte’s genius, which brought down upon ‘ Jane 
Eyre ’ and its author such expressions of blame 
as these, by references to her brother's character 
aud history, as she understood them. Whatever 
may have been the ease with the novels of Emily 
and Anne, those of (baiiottc were clearly the 
outcome of her own nature aud of her own 
cxpcricuco, and were uninfluenced in one "way or 
other by her brother. If she lakes a sugg-estiou 
from his affairs at all, she deals with it coldly or 
sternly. Talrc for instance that passage I have 
<Xuoted from ‘ The Professor,’ where William 
Crimsworth speaks of his recollection of an in- 
stance of domestic fa’eachery. 

In December, 1847, appeared the works of 
Ellis and Acton BelL The Christmas of that 
year found the three sisters noted in the world 
of authors — CiUTcr Bell, famous. Xot often can 
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so much be recorded of a family, Brauwell 
seems to have been considerably elated by their 
success, and the festivities of the season -were 
indulged in by liim to his injury, llis feeble 
healtli was soon affected bj' things that would 
have had little influence upon ordinarily strong 
men, and he suffered the consequences. On the 
11th of January, 1843, Charlotte writes : — ‘We 
liave not boon very comfortable here at home 
lately. Branwell has, by some means, continued 
to got more money from the old quarter, and has 
led us a sud life .... Papa is harassed day 
and night ; we have little peace ; ho is always 
sick ; has two or three times fallen down in fits ; 
what will be the ultimate end, God knows. But 
who is without Ibeir drawback, their scourge, 
their skeleton behind the curtain ? It remains 
only to do onoV best, and endure with patience 
what God sends.’ In this montli the second 
edition of ‘ Jane Eyre ' appeared. 

It must have been in reference to tliis period 
that Mrs. Gaskell has said it might well have 
happened that Bran well had shot his father. 
But the statement is an exaggeration ; and, in- 
deed, I have been told, both by Mcartha Brown 
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aad Nancy AVaimvriglit, that Branwoll was not 
nearly so bad as Mrs. Gaskell has made him. 
appear. ‘ If he had wanted to shoot his father,’ 
says my informant, ‘he could easily have 
done it, for there were loaded guns and pistols 
hung over the bed-room door constantly.’ She 
relates that, on one occasion, she was occupied 
in tidying up the bed-room, and had just taken 
down the fire-arms to dust, when Mr. Bronte- 
entered the room in gi-eat consternation, for- 
bidding her, at any time thenceforth, on any 
account whatever, to meddle with them, for they 
wore loaded even then, and might have been 
accidentally discharged to her own danger. He 
again hung up the anns himself. Mi-. Broiite 
earned on this singidar practice, and could not 
be induced to discontinue it ; and, as the reader 
is aware, Branwell and his father occupied this 
bed-room. 

Branwell himself was very conscious of his 
failings at this time, aad somewhat ashamed of 
them. He writes to Leyland during the January 
of 1848: ‘I was really far enough from well 
when I saw you last week at Halifax ; and, if you 
should happen to see Mrs, of , you would 
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greatly oblige mo bj* tolling her that I consider 
her conduct towards me as most kind and 
motherly, and that, if I did anything during 
tomporaiy illness, to offend her, I deeply regi’et 
it, and beg her to take my regret as my apology 
till 1 see hor again ; which I trust Avill be ere 
long.’ lie continues, speaking in general terms 
of his literary work, and his poems, mentioning 
especially the poem of ‘ Caroline,’ which he had 
written a long time before, and concludes by 
promising a longer letter later on. 

There is prefixed to this letter a drawing, one 
of the strangest that Branwell ever made, — which 
ho advises hie friend to destroy, — a portrait of 
himself, head and shoulders, vigorously executed 
with the pen, and au admirable likeness too, in 
profile, grave and thoughtful, wearing his spec- 
tacles, but a portrait of Branwell in what a 
plight! For, just as the martyrs of old are 
represcuted with the knife planted in their breast, 
and the rope placed round their neck, so has 
Branwell pictured himself, with the halter 
about his throat, in the morbid martyrdom of his 
feverish imagination. 
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CHAPTER XIII . 

BRANWELL’S later poetical 'WORKS. 

BranwelTs Poetical Work — Sketch of the Materials which 
he intended to use in the Poem of ‘ Morley Hall ’ — 
The Poem — The Subiect left Incomplete — Branwell's 
Poem, ‘The End of AU’ — His Letter to Leyland 
abling an Opinion on his Poem, ‘ Percy Hall ’ — Obser- 
vations — ^The Poem. 

Biianwell’s poetical work in this period, when 
his health was failing, is incomplete, for there 
i-eniain two pieces from his hand, both of which 
are fragments only. The first of these is 
‘Morley Hall,’ which he was writing' for his 
friend Leyland, but which he never lived to 
finish. He designed it to be an epic, in several 
cantos, dealing with a succession of romantic 
episodes, of which an elopement that actually 
took place, as I have previously had occasion 
to mention, was the chief feature. The part 
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he completed was the introductory canto, or 
rather a portion of it, which is given below ; 
but, since this was a work into which ho entered 
with iinich spirit, and which would have been 
a long and important one, had it been com- 
pleted, it may not be amiss here to sketch 
briefly the materials mth which ho proposed to 
work. 

^Morley Hall, or all that remains of it, is 
situated in the parish of Leigh, in the county 
of Lancaster ; and was the residence of two 
families in succession, which became allied by 
marriage, and attained some celebrity. The 
flrst family was that of Leyland, originally of 
the place of that name in Lancashire, and after- 
wards, for many generations preceding the 
reign of King Henry VIII., residing at Jloiioy 
Hall. 

In Henry VIII.’s time the mansion was owned 
by Sir 'William Leyland, or Leland, whose 
family consisted of Thomas, his son and heir, 
and his daughters Anne and Elizabeth, by his 
marriage with Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Allan ISyngiotou of ^Vhitgill, in Craven, Estp 
Living in great opulence at Morloy, Sir William 

B 2 
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was visited bv the learned antiquary, his friend, 
and probably his relative, John Leland. This 
Aviiter says of his r'isit: ‘ Cummin g from Man- 
chestre towards Morle, Syr William Lelande’s 
howse, I passid by enclosid gronnde, . . . leving 
on the left hand a mile and more of, a fair place of 
Mr. Langforde's canllcd Agccroft . . . Morle,Mr. 
Lelande's Place, is buildid, saving the Fimda- 
tion, of stone squarid that risith within a great 
Moote a vi foot above the water, al of tymbre. 
after the commune sort of building of Houses of 
the Gentilmen for most of Laucastreshire. Thor 
is as much Plesur of Orchardes, of groat Varite 
of Frate and fair made Walkcs and Gardincs as 
thcr is in any Place of Laucastreshire.’’ 

Sir William was succeeded by Thomas, his 
son, who had married Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Atherton, and had i.s,sue Robert, his son 
and heir,* and two daughters, Anne and Alice. 
Anno manied Edward Tyldesley, of Tyldesley, 
with whom the legend, versified by Mr. Peters, 
and on which Branwell intended to Avrite at 
^ Itinerary, vol. 5, p. S3. 

’ Inquisition post mortem of Thomas Leyland of the 
Jlorleys, co. Lane., Esq. (Yorkshire lands) taken at Brad- 
ford, CO. York, 11th Sept., C Ehz. 
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gTeatcr length, alleges that she eloped. The 
tradition of this event still lingera at Morloy 
Hall. It is said that when the attachment 
sprang up between Anne, the eldest daughter 
of Thomas Leyland, and Edward Tyldesley, the 
connection was forbidden by the lady's father. 
It is further said that, regardless of this prohi- 
bition, a night rvas fixed upon for an elopement, 
and that, when the inmates of the house were 
buried in sleep, it was arranged she should 
tie a rope round her waist, the loose end of 
which she should throw across the moat to 
Tj’ldesley, who was to bo in waiting, and. with 
another, should lower herself into the water, 
and bo drawn to the Land by him. The legend 
says this was successfully accomplished, and 
that the marriage was celebrated before the 
elopement was known to the family.* 

It i.s romarkablo that, wliile Thomas Leyland 
had a legitiinato sou and heir in Eobert Ley- 
land, the manor-house of Morley and its de- 
mesnes passed into the family of Tyldesley by 
marriage alone, as if there had been no such 
person. 

‘ ‘ 41io White Hose ol Yoik,’ 18^1, pi'- 2JC— 
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There are other stories relating to this family, 
of wild and weird interest, with which Branwell 
was acquainted ; but this passing allusion is all 
that the scope of the present work will allow. 

Of the family of Tyldosley of Morlcy was the 
brave Sir Thomas, a major-general in the royal 
army, who was slain at Wigan on the 25th of 
August, 1651. To this circiunstauco Branwell 
alludes in his poem. The fragment is as 
follows : — 


MORLEY BALL, 

Ll'.IGU — ^LUSC-VSniKE. 

‘ When Life’s youth, overcast by gathering clouils 
Of cares that come like funeral-following crowd-'. 
Wearying of that which is, and cannot see 
A sunbeam burst upon futurity. 

It tries to cast away the woes that are 
And borrow brighter joys from times afar. 

For what our feet ti'cad may have been a road 
By horses’ hoofs pressed ’neath a camel’s load : 

But what we ran across in childhood’s hours 
Were field.'!, presenting June with May-tide flower'- : 
So what was done and borne, if long ago, 

Will satisfy our heart, though stained by tears of woo. 
‘ When present sorrows every thought employ. 

Our father’s woes may take the garb of joy, 
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Aik], knowing what our sires have undergone, 
Ourselves can smile, though weary, wandering on. 
For if our youth a thunder-cloud o'ershadows. 
Changing to barren swamps Life’s flowering meadows, 
"We know that flery flash and bursting peal 
Others, like us, were forced to hear and feel ; 

And while they moulder in a quiet grave, 

Kobbed of all havings — ^worthless all they have — 
"We still, with face erect, behold the sun — 

Have bright examples in what has boon done 
By head or hand — and, in the times to come, 

May tread bright pathways to our gate of doom. 

‘ So, if wo gaze from our snug villa’s door. 

By vines or honeysuckles covered o’er, 

'riiough we have saddening thoughts, we still can smile 
In thinking our hut supersedes the pile 
Whose turrets totter ’mid the woods before us, 

And Avhose proud owners used to trample o’er us ; 
All now’ by w'eeds and ivy overgrown, 

And touched by Time, that hurls down stone from stone. 
We gaze with scorn on what is worn away. 

And never dream about our own decay. 

Thus, while this May- day cheers each flower and tree, 
Enlivening earth and almost cheering me, 

I half forget the mouldering moats of Leigh. 

‘ Wide Lancashire has changed its babyhood. 

As Time makes saplings spring to timber wood ; 

But as gi’own men their childhood still remember, 
And think of Suraincr in their dark December, 
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So Manchester and Liverpool may n'onclcr. 

And how to old halls over which they ponder, 
Unknowing that man’s spirit yearns to all 
‘Which — once lost — prayers can never more recall. 
The storied piles of mortar, brick, and stone. 

Where trade bids noise .and gain to struggle on, 
Competing for the prize that Mammon gives — 

Youth killed by toil and profits bought with lives — 
Will not prevent the quiet, thinking mind 
From looking back to years when Biimiaer wind 
Bang, jiot o'er milI-<, but round ance-tral halls, 

And, ’steadof engine's steam, gave dews from waterfalls, 
‘lie who by brit'k -built houses closely pent, 

'J'hiit show nought beautiful to sight or scent, 

Pines for green Jiclds, will clierish iti hW room 
Some ])ining plant bereft of natural bloom ; 

And, like the crowds which jonder factories hold, 
Withering ’mid wanuth, and in tlicir “pring-tide old, 
So J^ancasliire muy fondly look upon 
Her wrecks fast vanishing of tiges gone, 

.knd wliile eiicroachitig i-ailroad, street, and mill 
On every side the smoky jjrosiMJCt fill, 
vShe 3'ct maj- smile to see some tottering wall 
Bring old times back, like ancient Morley Hall. 

But towers that Leland saw in times of j'orc 
Arc now, like Leland’s works, almost no more — 

Ihe antiquarian s pages, cobweh-bound, 

The antique nuiiisioii, levelled with the ground, 

‘ When all is gone thiit once gave food to ])ridc, 

Man little cares for what Time leaves bes.idc; 
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And when an orchard and a moat, half diy. 

Bemain, sole relirs of a power passed hr. 

.Should wo not think of what ourselve.s sliall he, 

And view our coifins in the stones of Leigh, 

For what witliiu yon space was once the abode 
Of peace or war to man, and fear of God. 

Is now the daily sport of shower or wind. 

And no aequ.iiutance holds with human kind. 

Some who can be loved, and love can give, 

AVhile brain thinks, pulses beat, and bodies live, 

Must, in death’s helplc=.'nc«'i, lie down nith those 
IVho find, like us, the gi~a\ e their last repose. 

When Death draws don-n the veil and Night bids 
Evening close. 

* King Charles, wiio, fortune falling, would not fall, 
Might glance with saddened eyes on Morley Hall, 
And, while hio throne escaped misfortune'.s wave, 
Ileraember Tyldcsley died that throne to save.' 

Branwell’s next pociu of this period is entitled 
the ‘ End of All,’ which is complete, and is one 
of the most pathetic he ever ■wrote. It consti- 
tutes a true picture of his mood, and illustrates, 
at this time, the sombre and troubled nature of 
liis thoughts. Ho ponrtravs, in shades of great, 
depth, his reflcctioiis ou the dcatli of ouo dear 
to him, ■whose loss leaves his soul a blank and 
slcsolate void, an evil which nothing can alle- 
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viato or remove. But he dreams for a moment 
that a life of peril in far-off lands, and in battle, 
strife, and danger, that the ‘stony joys’ of 
solitary ambition, may shrine the memory of 
sorrows which cannot be destroyed. Yet, even 
from this cold dream, this cruel opiate of the 
heart, he is recalled by the groans of her who is 
djung, to the conaciousucss that, with her de- 
parture, all will go. The bereaved is Branwell 
himself, aud his ‘Mary ’ is doubtless the lady of 
his misplaced affection, over whose loss lie still 
broods in melancholy aud afflicted language, 
each pathetic chord vibrating with intense 
mental angui.sh, as he contemplates the future 
years of de.solation in whiclx he is left to wander 
tombward unaided aud alone. Here, as in his 
other poems, tlic idiythmic sweetness of Brau- 
wcll’s verse flows on in Avords well chosen to 
express the idea he intends to couA'ey, Avhich 
itself i.s Avorked out Avitli gi’cat suggestiveness of 
power. 

THE END OF ALL. 

‘ In that unpitying "Winter’s night, 

"When my otvii wife — ^my Mary — died, 

I, hy my fire’s declining light, 

Sat comfortless, and silent sighed, 
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While burst unchecked grief’s bitter tide, 

As I, methought, when she was gone, 

Not hours, but 3 'ears, like this must bide. 

And wake, and weep, and watch alone. 

‘ All earthly Lope had passed awaj', 

And each clock-stroke brought Death more nigh 
To the still-chamber where she laj', 

AVith soul and body calmed to die ; 

But mine was not her heavenward eye 
When hot tears scorched me, as her doom 
Made my sick heart throb heavily 
To give impatient anguish room. 

‘•‘Oh now,” mothought, “a little while, 

And this great house will hold no more 
Her whose fond love the gloom could while 
Of many a long night gone before !’" 

Oh ! all those happy hours were o’er 
When, seated by our own fireside, 

Td smile to hear the wild winds roai’. 

And turn to clasp my beauteous bride. 

‘ I could not bear the thoughts which rose 
Of what hud been, and ■what must be. 

And still the dark night would disclose 
Its sorrow-pictured proidiccy; 

Still saw 1 — miserable me — 

Long, long nights else, in lonely gloom, 

AVith time-bleached locks and ti-cmbling knee — 
AValk aidless, hopeless, to my tomb. 
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■ Still, Still that toinh’s eternal shade 

Oppressed my heart with sickening fear, 
When I could sec its shadow spread 
Over each dreary future year, 

Whose vale of tears woke such despair 
That, with the sweat-drops on my brow, 

I wildly raised my hands in prayer 
That Death wonld come and take me now ; 

• Then stopped to hear an anssver given — 

So much had madness rvarped my mind — 
"SVlien, sudden, through the midnight heaven. 
With long howl woke the Winter’s wind ; 
And roused in me, though undefined, 

A rushing thought of tumbling seas 
Whose wild waves wandered unconfined. 
And, far-off, surging, whispered, “ Peace,” 

• I cannot speak the feeling strange, 

Which showed that vast Dcccinber sea, 
Nor tell whence came that sudden change 
From aidless, hopeless misciy ; 

But somehow it revealed to me 
A life — ^wlion things I loved weru gone — 
Whose solitary liberty 
llight suit me w'andcring tomhward on. 

‘ ’Twas not that I forgot my love — 

That night departing cvennove — 

’Twas hopeless grief for her that drove 
My soul from all it prized before ; 

That misery called me to cxxjlorc 
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A new-born life, whose stony joy 
jMiglit calm the pangs of sorrow o’er. 

Might shrine their memory, not destroy. 

' I rose, and drew the curtains back 
To gaze upon the starless waste. 

And image on that midnight wrack 
The patli on w'hich 1 longed to haste, 

From storm to storm continual cast, 

And not one moment given to view ; 

O’er mind’s wild winds the memories passed 
Of hearts I loved — of scenes I knew. 

‘My mind anticipated all 

The tilings my eyes have seen since then ; 

I heard the trumpot’o battle-call, 

1 rode o’er ranks of bleeding men, 

I swept the waves of Norway's main, 

I tracked the sands of Syiia’s shore, 

I felt that such strange strife and pain 
Might me from living death restore. 

‘ Ambition I would make my bride, 

And joy to see her robed in red. 

For none through blood so wildly ride 
As those whose hearts before have bled ; 

Yes, c\ en though thoti shonld'st long have laid 
Pressed coldly down by chnrcbyarj clay, 

And though I knew thee thus decayed. 

I fmffht omilo grimly when away ; 

‘ Might gii e an opiate to my breast. 

Might dream : — but oh ! that heart-wrung groan 
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Forced from me -with the thought confessed 
That all would go if she were gone ; 

I turned, and wept, and wandered on 
All restlessly — from room to room — 

To that still chamber, where alone 
A sick-light glimmered through the gloom. 

‘ The all-unnoticed time flew o’er me. 

While my breast bent above her bed, 

And that drear life which loomed before mo 
Choked up my voice — ^bowed down my head. 
Sweet holy tvords to me she said. 

Of that bright heaven which shone so near, 

And oft and fervently she prayed 
That I might some time meet her there ; 

• But, soon enough, all word's wore over, 

When this world passed, and Paradise, 

Through deadly darkness, seemed to hot cr 
O'er her half-dull, h.alf-brightening eyes ; 

One last dear glance she gives her lover, 

One last embrace before she dies ; 

And then, while he seems bowed above her, 
llis Mmy secs him from the skies.’ 

Another poem of Bran-woll'.s of this date, the 
last he ever Avrotc, is entitled • Percy Hall,’ 
whicli ho did not live to complete. The first 
draft was sent for Leyland’s opinion, Avitli the 
following letter ; 
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‘ Hawortli, Bradford, 

• York<i. 

‘ My LE.VR Sir, 

‘ 1 enclose the accompanying fragment, 
which is so soiled that I would have transcribed 
it, if I had had the heart to exert myself, only 
in order to get from you an opinion as to whe- 
ther, when finished, it would be worth sending 
to some respectable periodical, like “Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” 

‘I trust you got safely home from rough 
llaivortb, and am, 

‘ Dear Bii-, 

‘ Yom* most sincerely, 

‘ P. B. BRONTii.’ 

At the foot of the page on wliicli the letter 
is written, is drawn, in pen-and-ink, a low, 
massive, stone cross, inscribed with the word, 
‘ POBIIE !’ standing on the top of a bleak hill, 
with a wild sky behind; and Branwell say.s 
of it below : ‘ The best epitaph ever written. 
It is carved on a rude cross in Spain, over a 
murdered traveller, and simply means '• Poor 
follow !” ’ It will bo remembered, in connec- 
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tion ■\vitli this idea of Branwell’s, that Lord 
Byron, iu one of his letters, describes the im- 
pression produced upon him by seeing the 
inscription, ‘ Imploi'a pace !’ upon a tomb at 
Bologna. The poet says : ‘ When I die, I 
should -wish that some friend would see these 
Avords, and no other, placed above my grave — 
“• Implora pace I" ’ The perusal of this remark 
induced Mrs. Homans to Avrito her pathetic little 
poem which has the Italian epitaph for its title. 

This letter of Branwell’s is particularly in- 
teresting, because it shoAvs us that, even in the 
last year of his life, and Avhen dealing with the 
last uncompleted poem he over Avrote, he 
preserved the ambition of appearing in the 
literary Avorld as a poet ; and because he again 
speaks of ‘ BlackAvood’s Magazine,’ whose value, 
it Avill be remembered, had impressed itself 
upon the jmuthfnl minds of himself and his 
sistera. 

The fragment. ‘Percy Hall,’ Avhieh was en- 
closed Avith the letter to Leylaud, though still 
morbid, is one of the most exquisite its author 
Avrote. Here, by a sti’ange and beautiful co- 
incidence — if coincidence it be — we find Bran- 
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■well, in his latest ■work, as in his youthful ones, 
given in the earlier part * of this work, occu- 
pied with the dread study of a consumptive 
decline ; "we find him, in short, tinctured with 
the shadows of "his later career, telling again 
of the death of that sister, whose memoiy he 
cherished ivith a life-long affection ; and per- 
haps, too, with a deeper insight than the other 
members of his family possessed, ho foretells 
the end that awaited his sisters Emily and Anne, 
from that disease, whose poison was working 
in his own slender frame. The treatment of 
the subject, indeed, is truly characteristic of 
Branwcll’s feelings at the time, and of his im- 
pressions engendered by the mournful malady 
with which his family was afflicted. This poem, 
like 3#®e of those already noticed in the former 
pages of the present work, is distinguished by 
images, scenes, and conceptions, almost invari- 
ably animated by the instinctive power and 
originality of genius. His descriptions of the 
condition of the lady, of the way in which 
weakness has schooled her to regard the future 
— ^tlie natural expression doubtless of Branwell 
at the time — of the influences that ‘ forbade her 
VOL. II. S 
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heart to throb, her spirit to despond,’ and of 
the agonized feelings of the survivor, are all 
instinct vrith the living breath of reality ; they 
have the sublime dignity of truth, springing, 
as they do, from a knowledge far too intimate 
with the sorrows which inspired the poem. Per- 
haps, in the gaiety of the affectionate Percy, 
Branwell depicts, in some sort, his otvn dis- 
position, though it has never been charged 
against him that he was beguiled by ‘ syren 
smiles,’ or seduoed by the delights of ‘plaj'.’ 
It seems to mo that Branwcll’s poetical'geniiis 
is as much higher than that of his sister Emily 
as hers was superior to the talents of Charlotte 
and Anne, in their versified productions. Beau- 
tiful, wild, and touching, like strains from the 
harp of iEolus, as are the emanations of Emily’s 
poetical inspiration, they lack the force, depth, 
and breadth of Brauwell’s more expauhive power 
of imagination, as displayed in his best produc- 
tions ; though even Branwell's poetical remains 
contain rather the evidence of power than the 
full expression of it. 
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PERCY HALL. 

The -wustcring sunbojiras smiled on Percy Hall, 

And green leaves glittered o'er the ancient wall 
Where Mary sat, to feel the summer 'bi-ecze. 

And hear its music mingling ’mid the trees. 

There she had rested in her quiet bower 
Through June’s long afternoon, while hour on hour 
Stole, sweetly shining past her, till the slmdes. 

Scarce noticed, lengthened o’er the grassy glades ; 

But yet she sat, as if she knew not how 
Her time wore on, with lleaven-dirocted brow. 

And eyes that only seemed awake, whene’er 
Her face was fanned by summer evening’s air. 

All day her limbs a -we-arincss would feel. 

As if a slumber o’er her frame would steal ; 

Nor could she wake her drowsy thoughts to cave 
For day, or hour, or what she was, or where : 

Thus — ^lost in dreams, although debarred from sleep. 
While through her limbs a feveriBh heat would creep, 
A weariness a Hstlessncs.s, that hung 
About her vigour, and Life’s powers unstrung — 

She did not feel the iron gripe of pain. 

But tliowjht felt h'ksome to her heated bruin ; 
Sometimes the stately woods would float before her, 
Commingled with tho cloud-piles bi-ighteuiiig o’er her. 
Then change to scene.', for ever lost to view, 

Or mock with phantoms which she never knew : 
Sometimes her soul seemed brooding on to-day, 

And then it wildly wandered far away, 

s 2 
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Snatching short glimpses of her infancy, 

Or lost in day-dreams of what yet might be. 

‘ Yes — ^through the labjTinth-like course of thought — 
Whate’er might be remembered or forgot, 

Howe’er diseased the dream might be, or dim. 

Still seemed the Future through each change to swim, 
All indefinable, but pointing on 
To what should welcome her when Life was gone ; 
She felt as if — to all she know so well — 

Its voice was whi8j)ering her to say “ farewell 
Was bidding her forget her happy home ; 

Was farther fleeting still — still beckoning her to come. 

‘ She felt as one might feel who, laid at rest. 

With cold hands folded on a panting breast. 

Has just received a husband’s last embrace. 

Has kissed a child, and turned a pallid face 
From this world — ^with its feelings all laid by — 

To one unknown, yet hovering — oh how nigh 1 
‘ And yet — ^unlike that image of decay — 

There hovered round her, as she silent lay, 

A holy sunlight, an angelic bloom, 

That brightened up the terrors of the tomb. 

And, as it showed Heaven’s glorious world beyond, 
Forbado her heart to throb, her spirit to despond. 

‘ But, who steps forward, o’er the glowing green, 
With silent tread, these stately groves between ? 

To watch his fragile flower, who sees him not. 

Yet keeps his image blended with each thought. 

Since but for /lim stole down that single tear 
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From her blue eyes, to think how veiy near 
Their farewell hour might he ! 

‘ With silent tread 
Pei-cy bent o’er his wife his golden head ; 

And, while he smiled to see how calm she slept, 

A gentle feeling o’er his spirit crept, 

Which made him turn toward the shining sky 
With heart expanding to its majesty. 

While he bethought him how more blest its glow 
Than that he left one single hour ago, 

Where proud rooms, heated by a feverish light, 
Forced vice and villainy upon his sight ; 

Where snared himself, or snaring into crime. 

His soul had drowned its hour, and lost its count of 
time. 

■* The syren-sighs and smiles were banished now, 

The cares of *' play ” had vanished from his brow ; 
He took his Mary’s hot hand in his own, 
yiie raised her eyes, and — oh, how soft they shone ! 
Kindling to fondness through their mist of tears. 
Wakening afresh the light of fading years ! — 
lie knew not why she turned those shining eyes 
With such a mute submission to the skies ; 

He knew not why her ann embraced him so. 

As if she must depart, yet could not let him go ! 

‘ With death-like voice, but angel-smile, she said. 

My love, they need not care, when I am dead, 

To deck with flowers my capped and cofBned head; 
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For all the flowers which I should love to see 
Are hlooniiiig now, and will have died with me : 

The same sun bids us all revive to-day, 

And the same winds will bid us to decay ; 

When "Winter comes we all shall be no more — 
Departed into dust — next, covered o'er 
By Spring’s re^ iving gi-cen. Sec, Percy, now 
How rod my cheek — how red iny roses blow ! 

But come again when blasts of Autumn come ; 

Then mark their ch.inging leaves, their blighted bloom ; 
Then come to ni)’ bedside, then look at me. 

How changed in all — except my love for thee!" 

' She spoke, and laid her hot hand on his own ; 

But he nought answered, save a heart- wrung groan ; 
For oh ! too sure, her voice prophetic sounded 
Too clear the proofs that in her face abounded 
Of swift Consumption’s power ! Although each day 
He’d seen her airy lightness fail away. 

And gleams unnatural glisten in her eye ; 

Ho had not dared to dream that she coidd die. 

But only fancied his a causeless fear 
Of losing something which he held so dear ; 

Yet — now' — when, startled at her jn’ophot-cries. 

To hors lie turned his stricken, stone-like eyes. 

And o'er her cheek declined his blighted head, 
lie saw Death write on it the fatal red — 

He saw, and straiglitway sank his spirit’.'- light 
Into the sunless Lw ilight of the starless night ! 

_ ‘ While lie sat, shaken by his sudden shock. 

Again — and with an earnestness — she spoke, 
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As if the world of her Creator shone 
Through all the cloudy shadows of her own : 

“ Come grieve not — darling — o’er my early doom ; 
’Tis ’well that Death no drearier shape assume 
Than this he comes in — well that widowed age 
Will not extend my friendless pilgi-image 
Through Life's dim vale of tears — ’tis well that Pain 
Wields not its lash nor hinds its burning chain, 

But leaves my death-bed to a mild decline, 

Soothed and supported by a love like thine !” ’ 

My copy of tho poem m ilhiBtrated with a por- 
trait, by J. B. Leylaiid, in pen-and-ink, of the 
ideal Percy. The drandng is bold and effective ; 
and, though not intended for an exact portrait of 
Brairwell, boars some resemblance to him in 
general oharactor. The sketch is signed, 

‘ Northangerlaud,’ at the top;| and, at the bottom, 
‘ Alexander Percy, Esq. while the artist’s name 
is discerned among the shadows which fall from 
the fignro of Percy. 
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lAME AT HAWORTH. 

Charlotte Corresponds on Literary Subjects — Novels — Con- 
fession of Authorship — Brau well’s Failing Health — He 
Writes to Loyland — Branwell and Mr George Searle 
Phillips — Branwell’s Intellect Retains its Power — His 
Description of ‘ Professor Leonidas Lyon’ — The latter 
Geiitleiuan’s Account of his Reading of ‘Jane liyre ' — 
Bran well’s Remarks on Charlotte and the Woik. 

The early months of the year 1848 proved a 
severe trial for the Brcntii family, as they did to 
the whole of the Haworth villagers. Influenza 
and other ailments wore prevalent, and the sisters 
did not escape the former: Anne, indeed, suffered 
from a severe cough, with some fever, and her 
friends bocanio alarmed. The position of the 
parsonage in relation to the churchyard rendered 
it unhealthy ; but, at the instance of Mr. Bronte, 
a new grave-yard was opened in another place. 
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He did not, however, succeed in his attempt to 
get a good supply of water laid on to each 
house. 

Charlotte, at the time, was still in coirespoud- 
ence wdth Mr. Lewes and Sir. Williams, about the 
review of ‘Jane Eyre’ in ‘ Fraser’s Slagazine,’ and 
about other literary subjects. She was still 
hceping the secret of the authorship of her book 
from her friends, putting oflF ‘E.’ with evasive 

letters, and wishing her to ‘ laugh or scold A 

out of the publishing notion.' ‘ Wuthei’ing 
Heights’ had not been received by the public 
Avith much favour, and we do not hoar of anj' 
further litei-ary work by Emily. But Cljarlotte 
Avas Avriting ‘ iihirley,’ and Anne Avas going on 
Avith ‘ The Tenant of 'Wililfell Hall,’ despite a 
consumptive listlcssnoss that was upon her, such 
as BranAvcll describes in the A\'ife of ‘ Percy 
and, in her letter written in January, Anne 
told ‘ E.’ that they had done nothing ‘ to S2Deak 
of’ since she was at HaAvorth ; yet they contri\'cd 
to bo busy from morning till night. In the spring, 
hoAvevor, when this friend visited the Brontes 
again, full confession of authorship Avas made, 
and the poems and novels Avere shoAvn to her. 
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The identity of Mr. Bronte’s daughters rvith the 
‘ Jilessrs. Bell,’ had, however, been known to some, 
in connection Avith the poems, at an earlier date, 
and was occasionally spoken of, though the fact 
Arms not made i^ublic. BranAvell liimsolf Avas at 
home, quieter, but still failing in health and 
strength, for the constitutional taint, aided by his 
low spirits, and a bronchitis Avhich had become 
chronic, aa-ss telling upon him. 

* The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ Avas submitted 
to the puhlibhur of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ and 
‘ Agnes Grey.' and accepted by him in the June 
of this year. If the first works of Plllis and Acton 
Bell Avero undervalued because tlioy Avere 
believed to be the earlier productions of the 
author of ‘ Jane Eyi'e,’ Acton’s nuAV A-olnmo 
derived enhanced importance frombeiiigthonght 
to be a production of the same hand. ‘ Jane 
Eyi'c ’ had Lad a great run in America, and a 
publisher there had offered Messrs. Smith and 
Elder a high price for early sheets of the next 
Avork of its author. Avhich they accepted. But 
the publishers of ‘ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ 
believing that Acton Bell Avas but a second name 
assumed by CuiTcr Bell, made a similar offer to 
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another American house. This circumstance led 
to questions and explanations; and Charlotte 
and Anne determined to visit London, in order 
to assure Messrs. Wmith and Elder that they were 
indeed distinct persons. The publishers were 
very much astonished to see the two delicate 
ladies, and thej’ made them very welcome. 
Charlotte and Anne went to the Opera, thej' went 
to the Royal Academy and the National Gallery, 
and they visited Mr. Smith and Mr. Williams 
before returning' to Haworth. 

They found Branwell at home, physically the 
same as when they left him, gradually failing 
from the chronic bi’onchitis which had lasted 
through the summer, and with the perceptible 
wasting away of decline. Writing to his friend 
Leyland on July 22nd, he speaks of ‘five mouths 
of utter sleeplessness, violent cough, andfrightful 
agony of mind.’ ‘Long have I resolved,’ he 
continues, ‘ to write to you a letter of five or six 
pages, but intolerable mental wretchedness and 
corporeal weakness have utterly prevented me.’ 
The letter is signed, ‘Yours sincerely, but nearly 
worn out, P. B. Bronte.’ Charlotte attributed 
Jiis illness to indulgence solely, and she had no 
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fSTispicion that the end Avas but two months 

away. She writes on July 28th: ‘Branwell is 

* 

the same in conduct as ever. His constitution 
seems much shattered. Papa, and sometimes 
all of us, have sad nights r^dth him. He sleeps 
mosst of the day, and consequently will lie 
awake at night. But has not every house its 
trial 1’^ But Brauwell’s condition of health 
was not such as to keep iiim Avithin doors, and 
there Avere reAuvals, as in Anne's case also, 
Avhich permitted him to visit his friends. I 
spoke to him once in Halifax at the time, and 
he Avas often seen in the village of lIuAvorth. 

An interesting episode oceun-ed in August or 
September, for an account of Avhich Ave are in- 
debted to Mr. George Searlc Phillips.^ We 
learn from it that, in the midst of physical de- 
cay and mental distress, BrauAvcll’s intellect 
retained its poAver to the last ; and Ave learn 
also Avhat pride he took in the works of his 
sisters, aud in the reputation they had made. 
I can myselt, from personal knowledge, endorse 

’ Gaekell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,’ chap. xvi. 

‘Branwell Bronte’ The M'moi, a reflex of the 
World’s Literatme, 1872. 
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all that Mr. Phillips says as to Branwell’s bril- 
liancy of intellect at this time. When Charlotte 
and Anne wont to London, they had assumed 
the name of Brown ; but their real name and 
the place of their residence were communicated 
to some people, and it was not long before it 
became quietty known. Then began the stream 
of pilgrims to the shrine of genius at Haworth, 
which has continued from that day to this, and 
will for many more. One gentleman, indeed, 
at the time, stayed three days at Haworth, 
maintaining a close intimacy with Brauwell, 
and we know, from Mr. Phillips’ narratirc, in 
what light Brauwell looked upon the first- 
comers, 

‘ Brauwell,’ says his friend, ‘ during the latter 
part of my acquaintance with him, was much 
altered for the worse, in his personal appear- 
ance ; but if ho liad altered in the same direc- 
tion mentally, as his biographer says he had, 
then he must have been a man of immense and 
brilliant intellect. For 1 haTe rarely heard more 
eloquent and thoughtful discourse, flashing so 
brightly with random jewels of wit, and made 
more sunny and musical with poetry, than that 
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which flowed from hia lips during tho evenings 
I passed with him at the “ Black Bull,” in the 
village of Haworth. His figure was voiy slight, 
and he had, like his sister Charlotte, a superb 
forehead. But, even when pretty deep in his 
cups, he had not the slightest appearance of the 
sot that Mrs. Gaskell says ho was. “ His great 
tawny inane ” — meaning thereby the hair of his 
head — uas. it is true, somewhat dishevelled; 
but, apart from this, he gave no sign of intoxi- 
cation. His eye was as bright, and his features 
were as animated, as they very well could bo ; 
and, moreover, his whole manner gave indica- 
tions of intense cnjo}Tneut.’ 

Branwell described some of the characters in 
the novels, and talked much about his sisters, 
and especially about Charlotte, whoso celebrity, 
he said, had already attracted more strangers to 
the village than had been known before ; and 
Mr. Phillips gives the following account of the 
visit of one gentleman, an enthusiastic admirer 
of ‘ Jane Eyi'C,’ whoso somewhat eccentric per- 
sonality he has veiled under tho style and title 
of ‘ Leonidas Lyon, Professor of Greek in the 
London University ’ : — 
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‘ One evening, as wo sat together in the little 
parlonr of the Inn, the landlord entered, and 
asked Branw’cll if he wonld sec a gentleman 
who wanted to make his acquaintance. 

‘ “ He’s a funny fellow,” said the landlord j 
“ and is somebody, I dare swear, with lots of 
money.” 

‘ As the landlord spoke, a squat little dapper 
fellow, with a white fur hat on his head, an 
umbrella under his arm, and a pair of blue 
spectacles on his nose, strutted into the room 
^ans cMnonic. lie approached the table in a 
very fussy and excited manner, exclaiming : 

‘ “ Landlord, bring us some brandy. I must 
have the pleasure of drinking a glass with the 
brother of that distingmshed lady, who wrote 
the great book that made London blaze. Three 
glasses, — landlord — do you hear ? And you, sir, 
are the great lady’s brother, I presume ? Pro- 
fessor Leonidas Lyon, sir, Jias the honour of 
introducing himself to your disting’uished 
notice.” 

‘ Bramvoll responded, gravely : 

‘ “ Patrick Brauwell Bronte, sir, has the honour 
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of Avelcoming you to Haworth, and beggingyou 
to be seated.” 

‘ Whereupon the little man bowed and scrap- 
ed, and laughed a good-humoured laugh all 
over his good, round face, and said it was an 
honour he could not have hoped for, to sit as a 
guest at the same board, as he might say, “ with 
the brother, the very flesh and blood, of the 
gTeat lady who wrote the boot.” 

‘ Hei-e the bi’andy and water came in, and the 
little man grew merrier still, and more com- 
municative. He was a Professor of Greek at 
the London University, and, chancing to be at 
Smith’s, the London publisher’s, whose friend 
AYilliams was a “ wonderful man of letters — a 
very wonderful man hideed !” — Williams asked 
the Professor if he had seen the book of the 
season — “the immense book,” he called it — 
which was going to make one good reputation, 
and half a dozen fortunes. Mr. Williams 
praised it so highly that he (the Professor) grow 
wild about it, and asked where it could be got. 
Upon this, he threw a sovereign to pay for it, 
and ran home without his change, to read it. 
“ It was prodigious, sir,” he exclaimed.’ 
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The Professor went on in high praise of ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ and told Braiiwell and Mr. Phillips that 
hi« bed-time was ten o'clock, but that, when 
reading the book, he had sat on, completely ab- 
Koi-bod, until six o’clock in the morning, when 
the housemaid came. Then ho had retired to 
his own room, but, instead of going to bod, had 
oat on the edge of it, until he finished the story 
at ten a.m. Bran well said this history of a Pro- 
fessor's reading of ‘Jane Eyre’ made him laugh 
‘ as if ho would split his sides.’ And when 
ho told Charlotte about it the next day, she 
laughed heartily, too, as did the other sistei’s, 
when she went up stairs to tell them, and 
their laughter moved Branwoll to renewed 
merriment. 

‘ When the Professor s story was ended,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Phillips, ‘ he tried to cajole Branwell 
into introducing him to the “ groat lady ” who 
wrote the book. Ho was dying to see her, ho 
said, and had come all the way down into York- 
shire, from London, in the fond hope of getting 
a glimpse of her, and perhaps of touching the 
hem of her garment. When he found tha 
Branwell fought shy of the proposition ho actual- 
VOL. II, T 
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ly offered him a large smn of money, and then, 
taking from his fob a valuable gold -wateh, laid 
it on the table, and said he would throw that in 
to boot, if he would only let him see her aud 
shake hands with her 

•Poor Branwell spoke of his sister in most 
affectionate terms, such as none but a man of 
deep feeling could utter. Ho knew her power, 
and what tremendous depths of passion and 
pathos lay hid in her great surging hoai-t, long 
before she gave expression to them in “ Jane 
Eyre.” When she wrote the first chapters of 
her Richardsonian novel, he condemned the 
work as in opposition to her genius — which is 
good proof of his discrimination and critical 
judgment. But when “The Professor” was 
written, he said that was bettci’, but that she 
could do bettor still; and, although it is not 
ecpial to “ Jane Eyre,” yet it is a work of great 
originality and dramatic interest. 

‘ “ I know,” said Branwell, after speaking of 
Charlotte’s talents, “ that I also had stuff enough 
in mo to make popular stories ; but the failure of 
the Academy plan ruined mo. I was felled, like 
a tree in tho forest, by a sudden and strong 
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wind, to rise no more. Fancy me, with my 
ednoation, and those early dreams, which had 
almost ripened into realities, turning counter- 
jumper, or a clerk in a railway-office, which last 
was, you know, my occupation for some time. 
It simply degraded me in my own eyes, and 
broke my heart.” 

‘It was useless,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘to 
remonstrate Avith him, and yet I could not 
help it, and did my best to rouse the sleeping 
energies within him to noble action once 
more, 

‘ *• It is too late,” ho said ; and you would say 
so, too, if you knew all.” Ho lAsed to be the 
oracle of the secluded household in earlier days 
— before the Ioa'-o of chink mastered him. Ilis 
opinion AA'^as invariably sought for upon the 
literary performances of his sistei’s ; but at the 
time I am noAv speaking of, he aams a cipher in 
the house.’ 

Such is the account given by Mr. Phillips of 
his friend ; so different in its character from that 
which Mr. Grundy, and, folloAving him, Miss 
Robinson, offer, in the incredible episode of the 
carving-knife and the slaying of the devil, uii- 
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less we believe the incident — which that gentle- 
man states to have taken place at this period, 
how erroneously we have seen — ^to have been 
acted, as is most probable, in grotesque humour. 

During the last two months ot' his life, Bran- 
well became the object of much interest and 
received some homage ; for, his sisters living se- 
cluded lives, he was generally the only momher 
of tlie family accessible to the public. \Vheu 
ho met with strangers, he invariably comported 
himself with becoming dignity, and did not lay 
himself open to the effects of thoii’ curiosity. Those 
who made his acquaintance wore impressed, as 
ilr. Phillips was, with his great mental calibre, 
and with the grace and unt of his convereation. 
(Jno gentleman — himself at the present time in 
the first place iu one of the professions — who 
knew Branwell intimately, declares to me that 
he always believed the abilities of Charlotte’s 
brother were such as might have placed him in 
the very front rank of literature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DEATH OF BRANA^'ELD. 

Bram\ cU’f. failing Hoaltli — Chronic Bronchitis and Maras- 
inuh — ^llis Death — Charlotte’s allusions to it — Correc- 
tion of some Statements relating to it — Suiunmiy of 
the subsequent History of the Bronte Family. 

The spring and summer of the year 1848 tvero 
srild, wet, and unfavourable, and the fine wea- 
ther in August was of little benefit to Branwell. 
Ilis appetite was diminished, and ho was weaker, 
lie was suffering, in addition to his chronic 
bronchitis, from marasmus, a consumptive wast- 
ing .away, arising from hereditary tendency, as 
well as from mental agony and the effects of 
irregular life. However, neither himself nor his 
family, nor his medical attendants had any 
anticipation of immediate danger. 
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He was not, indeed, altogether confined to 
the house, and he was in the village only two 
days before his death; but, on that occasion, 
his strength failed before he reached hie home. 
William Bi'oto, the sexton’s brother, found him 
in the lane which leads up to the parsonage, 
quite exhausted, panting for breath, and unable 
to proceed. He was helped to the house, which 
lie nevci again left alive. 

In the last few days of his life, Branwell Avas 
more reconciled, more subdued, and better feel- 
ings filled his mind. The affection of his family 
returned undiminished, and they watched Avith 
intense anxiety the end of their chenshed bro- 
ther. The strange madness that had clouded 
his mind for so many months, loft him iioav, and 
the simple thoughts and feelings of his early 
vears came back to him again. He died on 
the morning of yunday, September the 24th. 
Ho had talked through the night of his mis- 
spent life, his wasted youth, and his shame, with 
compunction. He Avas also filled AAuth the 

‘ Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 

Of genius given, and knoAvledge u on iii a'uui ’ 
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His natnval love likewise came out in beautiful 
and touching words, that consoled and satisfied 
those l\o was about to leave for ever. 

Some time before the end, John Brown en- 
tered Brauwell’s room, and they wore alone. 
The young man, though faint and dying, spoke 
of the life they had led together. He took a 
short retrospect of his past excesses, in which 
the grave-digger had often paitakeu ; but in 
it he made no mention of the lady Avbose image- 
had distracted his brain. He appoaj'cd, in tho 
calmness of approaching death, and tho self- 
possession that preceded it, to bo unconscious 
that he had over loved any but the inombers 
of his family, for the depth and tenderness of 
which alfcetion ho could find no laiiguage to 
express. But, presently, seizing Brown’s hand, 
he uttered tho words ; ‘ Oh, John, I am dying !’ 
tlieii, turning, as if within himself, he murmured : 
'In all my past life I have done nothing either 
great or good.’ Conscious that tho last moment 
wms near, the sexton summoned the household ; 
and retreated to the belfrv. It was about nine 

V 

in the morning when the agouy began. Bran- 
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Av ell’s struggles and comailsions Avere great, 
and continued for some time : in the last gasp, 
he started eoiiA’nlsively, almost to his feet, and 
fell dead into Ills father’s arms. 

Mrs. Gaskell says, of this CA'cnt : ‘ I haA'o 
heard, from one Avho attended BranAvell in his 
last illness, that he resolved on standing np to 
die. He bad repeatedly said, that as long as 
there A\’as life, there w'as strength of Avill to do 
Avhat it chose : and, Avhen the last agony began, 
ho insisted on assuming the position just men- 
tioned.’ This account does not accord AA’itli 
that given to me by the BroAvns, and, poihaps, 
it arose from some exaggeration of what actually 
took place. 

On October the 0th, Charlotte Avrites thus of 
lier brother’s end : ‘ The past three Aveeks have 
been a dark interval in our humble home. 
BranAvoll's constitution has been failing fast all 
the summer; but .still neither the doctors nor 
himself tliouglit him so near his cud as he 
Avas. lie Avas entirely confined to his bed but 
for one single day, and AA'as in tlic A-illage tAvo 
days before his death. He died, after tAventy 
minutes’ struggle, on Sunday morning, Sep- 
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tember 24 th. He Avas perfectly conscious till 
the last agony came on. His mind had under- 
gone the peculiar change Avhich frequently 
precedes death, tAA'o days previously ; the calm 
of hotter feelings filled it; a return of natural 
affection marked his last moments. Ho is in 
God's hands noAv ; and the All-Powerful is like- 
Avise the AU-lIerciful. A deep conviction that 
ho rests at last— rests Avell after his brief, erring, 
suffering, feA-erish life — fills and quiets mj' mind 
noAv. The final separation, the speetatdc of 
Ids pale corpse, gave me more acute, bitter 
pain than I could have imagined. Till the last 
hour comes, Ave never know how much Ave can 
forgive, pity, regret a near relative. All his 
vices were and are nothing noAv. W e romembei- 
only his avoos. Papa Avas acutely distressed at 
first, but, on the Avhole, has borne the CA'cut 
Avell.'* 

A feAv days later she Avi’oto to another friend, 
speaking of her brother’s death. ‘ The cAmnt to 
Avhich you allude came upon us indeed Avitli 
startling suddenness, and was a severe shock to 

us all I thank you for your kind 

* Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,' chap. svi. 
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sympathy. Many, under the circumstances, 
■would think our loss rather a relief than other- 
■wise ; in truth, 'we must acknowledge, in all 
humility and gratitude, that God has greatly 
tempered judgment -with mercy; but, yet, as 
you doubtless know from experionce, the last 
earthly sepauition cannot take place bct'U'een 
near relations without the keenest pangs on the 
part of the survivors. Eveiy wrong and sin is‘ 
forgotten then ; pity and giief share the hearts 
and the memory between them. Yet we arc 
not without comfoit in our affliction. A most 
propitious change marked the last few daj's of 

poor Branwoll's life and this clunge 

could not be owing to the fear of death, for 
•within half-an-hour of his decease ho seemed 
unconscious of danger.’ 

Charlotte concludes by referring to her 
own health, which had given way under the 
sti ain.’ 

Branwell was buried in the grave in which 
the remains of his sisters Maria and Elizabeth 
lay, and his name is placed next after theirs on 

Charlotte lliontc a Alonogiaph,’ by T. Weiuyss 
Beid, p. 90. 
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the tablet. Thus, after twenty-three years, 
he joined in the dust those from whom in 
life he had never been separated in affec- 
tion. 

It would have been well if, when the grave 
closed over his mortal remains, it had buried in 
oblivion the memory of his failings and his 
sorrows. Chaj'lotte, as we have seen, when her 
brother was gone, remembered nothing but his 
Avocs ; and, if the biographers of herself and 
her sister Emily had consulted the feelings of 
those on whom they wrote — which have been 
so touchingly and tearfully expressed by Char- 
lotte — they Avould have drawn the veil over 
whatever offences Branwell, as mortal, might 
haAm committed. But, amongst Mrs. Caskell’s 
other statements regarding him, there is one, 
relating even to his death, Avhich cannot be 
passed over in silence here, since, though she 
had been comjiellcd to omit it, with her other 
charges, from the second edition of her work, 
Miss Robinson has reproduced it recently in her 
‘ Emily Bronte.’ The statement was to the effect 
that, when Branwell died, his pockets Avere filled 
Avith the letters of the lady Avhom he had ad- 
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xnm(\? To ttis statement Martlia Brown 
to luo a flat f'ontra'liction, (If'clciring that 
)iu -vru^ emplort-rl in the Hc-k-roufa at the tiiuo, 
an'l had por'-onal knowledge that if 't one letter, 
nor a vc-tigo of o tie, from the larlyiu questij^, 
v.'a*" f-o fornifh TIic letters weie inri>JtIy from a 
gojitleman of Bianv.-ell’f. acQuaintance, then 
Jiving n^ar the pljce of Ms former employmeut. 
Martha wa-* indigriiint at the misrepresentation. 

It may not he ami.s« here, in the briefef^t pe^- 
-ihle way, to give an outline nt' tlie* Mihsequr nt 
history of the Brontii family. Emily’s health 
began rapiflly to fail after Brauwell’s rleath. 
wliieh was a great 'hoc-k to her. anrl she never 
left the house alive after the Sunday succeeding 
it. Her cough was veiy ob.=tiiiate, and she rvas 
troubled with shoii.iie'^s of breath. Charlotte 
saw the danger, but conlil do nothing to ward 
it off, for Emily was silent and reserved, gave 
no answers to qne-,tions, and took no remedies 
that were prescribed. She grew weaker daily, 
and the end cnino on Tuesday, December the 
ll>th. At tire same time Anne was slowly fail- 
ing, but fthe lingered longer. ‘ Anne’s decline,’ 
’ na‘-'kell'& ‘ Life of Ciiarlottc Bronte,’ chap xvi. 1st Eel. 
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Raid Charlotte, "is gradual and fluctuating; but 
its nature is not doubtful.’ Unlike Einilv, she 
looked for sympathy, took medicines, and did 
her best to get -well. It was an-anged at Iasi 
that Charlotte and she should go to Scarbor- 
ough, hoping the change of air might invigor- 
ate her, and they loft the parsonage on May the 
24th, 1840. But the change had no beneficial 
efibet, and Anno died on May the 28th. at Scar- 
borough, Avhere she was buried. 

After this the more purely literary portion of 
Charlotte’s life commenced. She completed 
‘Shiiley’ early in September, 1841), and it was 
pirblished on October the 2Gth. Her real name, and 
the neighbourhood in which she resided, became 
now genm’ally Imown. The reviews showered 
rapidly ; but Charlotte thought that one the best by 
Eugene For9ade, in tho ‘Ecvuodcs deuxMondes.’ 
The cloud now passed away from her, and she 
visited London, made the acquaintance of 
Thackeray, Miss Martincau, and others, and 
entered eagerly into the occupations of literary 
life. ‘Villette’ was completed in November, 
1852. Charlotte manied the Kev. Arthur BeU 
NichoUs, who had long been her father’s curate, 
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on June tlie 29th, 1854, and she died on Saturday, 
ilarch the 3 1st, 1855. The Rev. Patrick Bronte, 
whom I knew, a fine, taU, groy-hairod, and 
venerable old man, survived all his children, and 
died at Haworth on January 7th, 1861. 
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CHxVPTER XVI. 

BRAXWELIi’S CnARACTEB. 


BranwelVs Cliaracter in his Poetry — The Pious and Tender 
Tone of Mind which it Displays — Dranwell’s Tendency 
to Dwell on the Past rather than on the Future- 
Illustrated — The Sad Tone of his Mind — He is Inclined 
to be Morbid — ^"rhe Way in which Branwell regarded 
Nature — Observations on the Character Displayed in 
his Works. 

It has often been observed that the life of a poet 
jnay best be learned from the works he has left 
behind him. AVo may fall into error in dealing 
Avith the cireumstanccs of his external life, and 
may make mistakes as to chronology or facts, 
and, in thisAvay, may be led often to form a false 
estimate of his character; bnt, if wo discoVor the 
personality concealed in his writings, if we can 
grasp the hidden spirit by which they are in- 
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formed, wo sliall be enabled to follow his heart 
ill its cherished affection's, to understand the 
characteristic tendency of his thoughts, and to 
comprehend oven the very psychology of hie 
soul. This enquiry, it is true, is often difficult in 
the extreme : one cannot always unravel the 
tangled mysteries in which natural expression 
is wrapped up, nor fulh- pierce the cloudy medium 
of conventionality or affectation through which 
it may be dimly revealed; it is especially difficult, 
also, to follow it in the works of a writer of a 
school like that of the Euphuists, or of Pope, 
where the medium is one of exaggerated refine- 
ment, or of classical and formal preciseness. 

Piut. with the writings of Branwcll Bronte, 
the case is entirely diffei-ent: and for a very 
simple reason, viz., that everything he wrote 
proceeded from a personal inspiration, and was 
the direct expression of tlie fulness of emotion, 
and of vivid thous;ht.s or feolino's which could 
scarcely be hidden : because, in short, he wrote 
in the true artistic spirit of having something 
to say. 

If Branwell’s affectionate nature led him to 
dwell upon the memories of his earlier years. 
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(iiid. upon th© thoiiglits of tlioso dccid sisiei*s 
whom he had loved so much, he spoke iu the 
voice of Harriet weeping for the departed 
Caroline ; it needed but his remembrance of 
the fell disease that had deprived him of his 
sisters, and the fearful havoc which it was 
yet to work in his family, to inspire him with 
the sad fancy of his ‘Percy Hall.’ If -he sank 
into the depths of morbid melancholy, and was 
filled with a consciousness of the worthlessness of 
ambition, the folly of piide, and the universality 
of sorrow, his sonnets were a natural expression, 
in which he found both relief and cousolntioii. 

In his case it requires no Pheidian liand to 
bring out the statue from the marble, but only 
a sympathetic spirit, a heart filled with the 
affections of humanity, and a mind attuned to 
thoughts somewhat sad, to enable one to enter 
into every mood in which Branwcll wrote, and 
to understand the moral and tender pathos that 
fills his works. It is because BraiiwoH’s poems 
are so fully expressive of his feelings at the 
time when they wore written that they are so 
separately placed iu this work. But, before 
we conclude it, it will be well to sum up, in a 

VOL. II. u 
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slight sketch, a few of the most characteristic 
features of his writings, and, in so doing, wo shall 
arrive at a correct estimate of his disposition 
and of his poetry together. 

The first thing, then, that strikes one in Brau- 
wcll’s verse, beginning at its youthful period, is 
the tone of piety that distinguishes it. The sim- 
]plo stanzas which he sent to W ordsworth, even, 
however worthless as poetry, are valuable, be- 
cause they show us the early bent of his mind ; 
and the beautiful lines which he wrote a year 
later, in 1838, whore ho first manifests that con- 
sciousness of the vanity of earthly things, which 
his sister Anno also versified, tell us of the hope 
of a heavenly future, whiclr is contrasted, in its 
serenity, with the evils of mortal life. The poem 
entitled ‘ Caroline's Prayer,’ and the one ‘ On 
Caroline ’ also, simple though they are, arc evi- 
dence of a devotional turn of mind ; and mark 
again, in the longer poem of ‘Caroline,’ how 
Harriet finds di\rinc consolation in the calm of 
Xaturc : 

‘ Quiet .lirs of vicred gl.vlnc<.s 

JJreathinn: through these woodlands wild, 

O’er tlie whirl of mortal madness 
Spread the slugibcre of a child 
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And how tenderly she remembers the pious 
lessons which her dead sister had drawn from 
the Bufferings of the Saviour of man, a recollec- 
tion, let it bo remembered, which Branwell him - 
self preserved. A little latex-, we find Bi-anwcll 
occupied upon a long poem, of which we possess 
only a fi-agment, wholly sacrcil in its character, 
and moral in its pui-posc, — ‘ Xoah’s Warning 
over ilcthusaleh's Grave.' Here Noah, before 
the universid Deluge, in the presence even of 
the cloudy wall ‘ piled boding round the firma- 
ment,’ harangues tho people, bidding them 
Avithdraw from sin, ere it bo too late. It is 
true, howcA'or, that in the later poems, Avheu 
BranAvell’s luind is cast into its deepest gloom, 
this disposition is not no prominent, and, per- 
haps, can bo gathered only from an abundance 
of tender toxxches, Avhich could proceed from 
nothing but a devotional spirit : and thus avo 
may infer that, though he might haA-c lost somi- 
of his early piety, he iieA'er lost tho effect of it. 
There is, besides, throughout Branwoll's xx-ork, 
tho evidence of a justly balanced morality, in 
that he noxvhoi-e exalts dcj)i'aA’’ed passions, or 
manifests impiety, ox-, xnore Ihaxi all, corrxxpls 

u 2 
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his readers with the painting of sensuous ideas, 
or the deseription of sensuous incidents. And I 
would ask the reader, in connection with this 
admirable characteristic of his poetry, to remem- 
ber that he has never been charged with indul- 
gence of the kind that has lured away too many 
men of genius and mental power. 

The next thing that strikes me in Bran well’s 
poetry is the strong love that he manifests for 
the past, which he seems to value more than 
the present, and whose pleasures he deems 
sweeter and purer than any the future can have 
in store. This tone of thought could be very 
well understood if wo had regard to circum- 
stances of the later period of his life, when 
despair had cut off hope ; but it is just as promi- 
nent in the earliest poems he wrote. It would 
seem that, to the pensive mind of Branwell, all 
the thoughts of childhood, all the joys of youth 
and its affections, became, as years passed on, 
hallowed and exalted in the golden halo of 
recollection. There were places in the sanctity 
of the past where the roses of Bendemeer grew, 
unchanging ever ; places to which he turned for 
the joys of memory, when solitude inclined him 
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•(o reflection. These pleasures of memory Avere 
often of a pensive order, for they were connect- 
ed Avilh sorroAvful events, or they were joys 
turned sorrowful, as joys will turn, when they 
have been long- enough departed. In Brainvell’s 
letter to Wordstvorth, and in his other lettc*r.s, 
ho expresses plenty of honest ambition, and 
talks bravely of work in the future; and ho 
'-poke in the same way* also. But I have 
leeeivcd from his poems the impression that 
this ambition groAV from the recpiiremeuts of cir- 
cumstances, aiul from literary emulation ; that, 
in fact, the cousUbtlion of Bvamvell’s mind was 
of the gentle refleotive nature to Avhich the 
pleasures of ambiliou appear liolIoAv and in- 
sufEeieiit iu themselves. At least it is clear that 
he dAvelt Avith more batisfactiou on the past than 
on the future. So far, indeed, as his poetry is 
coucerned, Ave saAv, in ‘ The End of All,’ that it 
Avas ouly Avhen loss made the past too painful 
for thought, that ho turned to the stony joys of 
bolitaiy ambition and personal fame. This 
seems to me to bo a very tender trait in liis 
character, hoAvever little it might fit him to fight 
the battle of life Avilh those Avho looked for the 
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jovsdf the future, rather than turuedto pleasurof. 
they could actually taste no more. 

lu llrauwell’s thoughtful moods, it required 
hut tlio -woodland sunshine, perhaps, or the 
sound of the distant bells, to bring back 
memories to him, as they brought back to 
Harriet, iu the poem of ‘ C-arolinc,’ many a 
scene of bj'goiie daj-s, opening the fount of 
tears, aud waking memory to the thoug-ht 

‘ Of visions slueping — not forgot.’ 

Thus, under the pensive influence, there paR.scd 
over her 

‘ Tli.it swell of thought, which seeui-, to fill 
Thu bursting huart, the gushing vye. 

AVhilc fades all present good or ill 
Tlefore the shades of things gone by.’ 

It called up in her, also, the hours when 
Ciiroline, too, listening to the wild storms of 
winter. Jiad filled the nights ivith pictures and 
feelings 

‘ From f.ir-oft iiiemories brought.' 

These troasnres of memory, to which Branwell 
refers iu many of his poems, were to him of 
a sai'red juiturc, and might not be profaned. 
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JIc tells us, indeed, in one of his sonnets, that 
the tears of affection arc dried up by the 
gTowth of lio7iourR, and by the interests and 
pursuits of life, ■which 

‘ Dim or ilostroy tlioso holy thoughts -which cliug 
Bound where the forms we loved lie slumbering.’ 

For the past was thus hallowed by Branwell, 
because in it lay his e/irliest affections, and his 
most poignant sorrows. I have had occasion, 
in speaking of several of the poems in tliis 
volume, to point out the love which ho shows 
for his dead sisters, Maria and Elizabeth, and 
how ho mourned them up to the last year of 
his life. For his disposition was of a deeplj 
affectionate ordoi'. He has, indeed, painted for 
ns too vividly, in both the poems of ‘ Caroline ' 
and ‘ Percy Hall,’ the pangs <»f separation, and 
the cheerless void that remains when the loved 
one has departed, to leave us anj' doubt as 
to the sensitiveness of bis nature. 

It will not have escaped the reader's atten- 
tion that Branwcll's muse sings often morbidly 
enougli, and that,— like some spirit that cannot 
forsake the scene of its mortal sorrows, and 
haunts the place of its affliction— be dwells 
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frequently upon details of a painful kind, that 
oihoi-R Avould gladlj' have relegated to oblivion. 
In the poem of ‘ Caroline,’ the picture of his 
mother, clad in black, is still before his eyes ; 
he remembers even the grave-clothes of his 
sister in her coffin, and 

• Her loo briglit cheek all faded now 

the closing of the coffin lid, and the lowering 
of it into its narrow bed are yet before his eyes; 
and painfully he remembers his feeling at the 
gi’ave-side : 

• And wild niy sob, when hollow rung 
The first cold clod above her flung.’ 

Later, though he was occupied with different 
subjects, branwell could not entirely free him- 
self from a morbid and painful analysi.s of the 
physical effects of the disease lie dreaded so 
much ; and very beautifully does ho suggest 
the picture of consumptive decline and early 
decay. 

This tone of thought, and the many misfor- 
tunes and gloomy forebodings that attended 
Braiiwell’s later years, had a natural effect in 
giving a mournful cast to almost every emana- 
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dan of kis Eiu-a? : tuiil wt- ;Ir.iI, in dJlvt. 

orat tke iii.re v'olkvted, «vvi‘ in ono 

instai!.i,\: — TLe Epknti-Lavfn \v5'-vti w, 

feti to I'c till.' j'TO Itvorio::; of a luoui.nt cf oijtkv, 
tatro is sci;n.’t.'Iy a tli:u ikn not bi t’tvtiK ^t, 
■'cnsLiott-ai-ss s.ul rostivi. or .f osaol a" a 
bitter s.irrcw. 

He vra's iri!ctl ^rith *iie <s:’.so of tUo futilttv v> 
L*amKtLj;.y. r,'.ul the abidiag^ pre'seaco of woo: 

■ N ; \ I'fit/’u t-c; ,i j-li,vdt‘. 

i ' vTj'l auy its romi'int'rvkuoo il:o, 

But \..’.r^5. Life's ceiuiuerk>Ts, ivntr i.\ i.‘. 

!>. stn'iiy- is lijeir •‘ealitv- ' 

llieso soiTows. <,s years went I'v, ai'-ew so 
terrible isi tbeiv ernsliiii*]; weight, tliar tlio luii d 
ooiold barely withstanJ theiu, and HrairwoU i‘, li, 
in that period when hk- cry was I’or peace in 
death, that, whk.:i the light of life is gviio, 

■ There ei lue i..> sorrows crowkliag ou. 

Aiiil powvrkss lies IVsjuir.* 

^^ith Braiiwell, indeed, as with Mary iu iiis 
poem of “Percy Hall,’ •thought felt irksi'iiu to 
the heated brain.' 

It was then that oblivion beoaio.e to him a 
coveted relief Irom iianiodiatc woe, and that ho 
♦'uvied the dreamless head of the waudetiag. 
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■\vMter-bomc corpse, -whose rolling bed seem eel 
ealiucr than the turmoil of the world. 

Tliis figure e)f the body roeked by the waves 
of ocean, brings me to a eoiisiderdtioii of the 
way in Avhich Bi-atiwcll regarded Mature, which 
had something very noteworthy in it. It was 
always remarked by his friends that the young 
poet was a great observer, and took an especial 
pleasure in the works of Nature. It is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising, at first sight, that, in his 
l)oems, he does not dwell upon them desciiptive- 
ly or in a marked manner, and that we have to 
infer, from certain suggestive touches and pic- 
tures — which do. indeed, speak more plainly 
than words coidd — that he observed them at all. 
But we learn that the works of Nature had for 
Branwell a deeper Mgnificance than for most 
ireoplo, that he conceived they had some mys- 
terious sympathy or unsjieakablc connection 
with human affections, and were, in a man- 
ner. the exi3ros.sion or immediate reflection of 
the Deity. AA’’ordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge 
had already looked upon Nature somewhat in 
this wise : but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Branwell imitated them ; hi.s thoughts flow 
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it. o !>\\ iftly ami impetuoitely t(i ailmit nt snch a 
coin.lu«-i< IB. It ii? po«Kiible that, if hiv life had 
passed i-aluih , he uii^ht have dwelt upon tin. 
simple lieautiv'' oi Xature, and found in them 
e Inmely haiuiony withfamiliar ideal?: Chaih'tte 
a-i 1 -Vitm in their pmtrt -scarcely got bevon i 
thi»: hut it was; diSercut with Kmiiy ami Bran- 
weD. Emily, with her re&oned, pa '•si ntte 
nanirt'. had a sympathetic spill in th^ s h'ta.y 
me 1 ilaud ; ami Brauwcll, labouring with h> 
- 'n iws loun>l,iu the wildest stums, ,i h.itjg 
withwh fin Ll must baltle.or iiaw. iii the might \ 
mmiiitiius, an iiaige of tmbioken ‘•tiem.^th ai a 
•-Yerlastiug f ititude, fmeh a pow ' r as In* iliti'T 
snive aftei and luaki his i«wu. Cut. iiCrir- 
w if' > arliei [loenw. this iiifluene-- is nn. s 
laarkt 1, an I las musc i= sdinply atTui. d t ’Li. 
s.td i^ned thoughts in w hkh Xatnr pr ij 's'- 
TL’is- IVord'Woith had sung. 

F< nr V, V Li 1 1 a la tlie j satimts of tLe J 
Full rft 3s jU-ds laTajvul Kitijilir , 

Stnrlir^ s aJ luvlru- af'.r not -a ? 

Peoj hii" thii LdSiiilo's il< I Js n vL e' 

JJirueaili L r ad8_> a 'imj/V fyi V 
Btromrs .,31 (fLrxf PBati nila 3.> 

And tlnis tve s r. m Bianwell's *Caitilai&, 
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hoAV, even in its calmness, the beautifully 
suggested picture of eve — when the sunlight 
slants, and the waters cease their motion, and 
the calm and hush tell of I’est from labour — ^is 
made to harmonize with the plaintive thoughts 
of Harriet. But then comes the more signifi- 
cant question : 

‘ Why is such a silence given 
To this Slimmer day’s decay. 

Does our earth feel anght of Heaven, 

Can the voice of Nature pray ?’ 

What, in short, is the harmonious and sympa- 
thetic spell that breathes through Nature ? 

The wild i^laces of the earth, mountains and 
moorlands, where the storms raged, and the 
great winds blew, were nearest akin to the 
Titanic genius of Branwell and Emily. Thus, 
in the sonnet, the everlasting majestj' of Black 
Comb was held up by Branwell as an example 
to man, and as a contrast to human feebleness ; 
and later, when his woe was most acute, be was 
drawn into a ‘ communion of vague unity ’ with 
Penmaenmawr, comparing the living, beating 
heart of man with the stony hill, and hogging, 

‘ Let me, like it. arise o'er mortal care, 

All woes sustain, yet never know despair. 
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Unshrinking face the griefs I now deplore, ’ 

And stand through storm and shine like moveless 
Penmaeumawr.’ 

Aucl, lastly, in the ‘ Epistle from a Father to 
a Child in her Grave,’ "wo find him comparing^ 
himself vith one in the midst of wild mountains ; 

* T, thy life’s source, was like a wanderer breasting 
Keen mountain winds, and on a summit resting, 

Whose rough rooks rise above the grassy mead, 

With sleet and north winds howling overhead.’ 

It will be seen from this short inquiry that 
the poetry of Branwell Bronte was entirely 
introspective, having, almost to the last line, 
some direct reference to his own thoughts or 
feelings ; and that it may thus he read as an 
actual part of the story of his life. The dis- 
position it reveals, though often hidden, as the 
readers of this book know, through the effects 
of folly and indulgence, was one of a singularly 
gentle, affectionate, and sympathetic character ; 
passionate and unstable, it is true, but a disposi- 
tion, nevertheless, that has been frequently mis- 
understood, and not seldom wronged. One of the 
aims of this book has been to sot Patrick Bran- 
well Bronte right with the public ; an attempt, 
not to clear him from follies and weaknesses 
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that really were his — ^wliich the public, but for 
the mistakes of biographers, would never have 
known — ^but to show that, at any rate, his 
nature Avas one rather to he admired than con- 
demned. It has aimed also, by the publication 
of his poetical Avritings, to demonstrate that his 
genius is not unAA’’orthy to he ranked Avith that 
Avhieh made his sisters famous. Yet it may, 
perhaps, be held that the poems here published 
contain more of rich promise than of real fulfil- 
ment, rather the earnest of literary success than 
the actual accomplishmeut of it. But, in read- 
ing the poetry of BranAvell Brontii, which is so 
uniformly sad, it may be Avell to remember what 
Mr. SAviiiburuo lias said, in speaking of Mr. 
BroAAming, that Mo do justice to any book 
Avhich deserves any other sort of justice than 
that of the fire or Avaste-paper basket, it is 
nece.ssary to read it in a fit frame of mind.’ 
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‘'Wq oommend 'Grandmothar's Honey' to nadera In Boarelx of a good noYoL The 
shiTactere are tme to human nature, and the story Is interesting.''— -dtAeneum 


XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

*' A. booh (0 be read and re-read; flt for the study as well as the drawing-room table and 
the (drcolating library.' —Xancet. 

“This is a pleasant book /or tlio fireside aesBoo, and /or the seaside ssABon. Hr Jeafire- 
son has. out of hundreds of volumes, collected tbouaanda of good things, adding thereto 
mnch that appears in print for tbe first time, and which, of coarse, gives Increased value 
to this very readable boolL'’>-JtAeR(FUin. 


XXV.— NO CHTTBOH. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 

“'We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth tbe 
stu^."— .dlAemruffl. 

“A work of great arlgioaliky, merl^ and power.*'— laniard 


XXVL— MISTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE ADTHOR OP « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

“ A good wholesome book, gracefully wrltteo, and as pleasBut to read as It is Instruc- 
tive”— 

“A charming tale, charmingly told.”— ^fandhrd 

“All lovers of a good novel will hailwitii delight another of 1^ Oraik’s oharmlng 
storiea'*— /oAn BuU. 


xxvn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MBS. NORTON. 

“^Loetand Saved' will be read with eager interest by ^ose who Jove a toachlng story. 
It is a vigorons novel.”— fbnci. 

” This story is animated, full of exciting situations sad stirring incidents. Tbe charao 
tors are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
there is Q«at lodeSnoble obarm w<th whioh true genius Invests all it touobea”— Ztet/y 

XXVIIL— LES MI3EEABLBS. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

Authorised Copyright English Translation. 

“The merits of *Les lUserables' do not moiety consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with det ’Is of uneqn .lied beanty AI Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page Qie hall-mark of genius "—Quatitrin Revwo, 


XXIX.— BARBARA’S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B, EDWARliS, 

“It ie not often that we light upon a novel of so muob merit and Interest as 
* Barbara’s History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste end literary oulturc. It le a very 
graceful and ebanning book with a well-manogsd story, clearly-cut characters, and 
sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. Tbe dialogues especially sparkle with 
repartee. It Is a book which the world will Ilka. This is high praise of a vrork of art 
and so we intend it.”— TAc Times. 
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XXX,— irPB OP THE BEV. EDWAED IRVING. 

BY MBS. OUPHANT. 

“ A good book on a moat interostiiig themo.”— 

A truly Interesting and moat affecting memoir. ' Irving’s Life * ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of rellgloDs biography. There are few lives that will he fuller of ln> 
■truttion, interest and consolation.“'^afttr(2oy 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE’S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ JANITA'S GROSS.” 

"This novel is the work of one who poaaesRea a great talent for writing, as well as 
eiperience and knowledge of the worid. The whole book is worth reading.'''-A0Ieweuin. 

" ‘ St. Olave's ' belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It is a good novel, bat it is something 
more. It is written with unflagging ability, and It la as even as it is clever, Tbe author 
bus determined to do nothing short of the bes^ and hue sucoeeded.'’— i/oming ’ 

XXXII.— SAM SLICE’S TRAITS OP AMERICAN HUMOUR, 

“ Dip where yon will Into this lottery of fnn, you are sure to draw oat a priza Thoee 
‘ Traits ' exhibit most snoceasfally the broad national features of Anericau humour."— Pmf. 

XXXin.— CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ JOHN HALIFAX, SENTLEMAN.” 

A more charming atory has rarely been written. It is a choice gift 1o be able thus to 
render human nature ao trnly, to penetrate Ite dep^s with such a eearcbing sagacity, and 
to lllummato them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own."— Aaea 

xxxrv.— AIBO rOBBES OF HOWGIBN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

''Koaoconnt of this story would give any Idea of the profound mterest that pervades 
tbe work from tbs first page to the last"— AtAmwnnv 
“ A novel of uncommon merit Sir Waller Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Olariesa Darlowe ' out loud in emmpany if he wished to keep his oharaoter for 
manly enperlority to tears. We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feel 
a rismg in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annie-”— /’off Halt Ckuettc 

XXXV— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

“ ‘ Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphoat’s former works."— Attwnsiifn. 

'^Mrs Oliphaut is one of the most admirable of our novellsta In her works there 
are alwa>B to be fouud high principle, good taste, sense, and reRnemenL * Agnes ’ is 
a story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera"— iforntsg Fost. 


XXXVI— A NOBLE LIPB, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

"Few men and no women will read 'A Noble Life’ without feellog themselves the 
better for the effort Spectator. 

'* A beiiutilully written and touching tala It is a noble book."— .Iforniag Post. 

‘‘ * A Noblo Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 
skill with u Inch thoy are mode to work ont a story of powerful and pathetic Interebt," 
^Dailp Neia. 


XXXVIL— NEW AMERICA. 

BY IV. HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

, " A very Interesting book. Ur. Dixon bas written thoughtfully and well"— SVmes 
* "We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to r^ Mr. 
Dixon’s %erv mteresUng book.'*— .Salsrday fkrtew. 
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xxxvm.— EOBEET PAIGONEE. 

Ijy GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Ro1}ert Falconer ’ a work lii-linfal of life and htunonr tad of the deepest 
interest. It is a book to be returned to agnJa end again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it OTincos of hnmaxi thoughts and feelings."'— JliAsmstim. 


XXXIX— THE WOMAITS KIEGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

*** The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the tntlu>r*B reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of clouosLlc stories "—AthenffiajL 

‘ The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic interest The characters are 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy of tho hand that drew John Halifax. Fot(. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE, 

BT GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.Oi. 

“ A racy, well-written, and original nnvel The Interest nerer flags. The whole work 
aparkles with wit and bumonr.*'— Quartej'/y Rmteia 


XLI— DAVID EIGINBEOD. 

BT GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which Is the work of a man of geniua It will attract the highest class of 
read6r8.'’->!7Vniei. 


XLIL— A BEAVE LADY. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

" We earnestly recommend ibis novel It is &> special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable povrera Tlie reatior's attention never for a moment flags ’'—Put 

Brave Lady' thoroughly rivets the onmingled sympathy of the reader, and her 
history deserves to stand foremost amoeg the author's worka"— 'IknTy nitgraph. 


XLin.— HANITAH. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

*' A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Is sure of a wide 
circle of readers. The charactor of Haunah is one of rare beauty."— jSfandkni 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efTarts of a 
BuccoBsfu! novelist."— Zlaify N&s*. 

XLIV.— SAM SLICK’S AMEEICANS AT HOME. 

“ This is one cf tho most amusing books that wo ever read."— standard. 

“ ^The Americans at Home ' will not be loss popular than any of Judge HoUihniton's 
previous worka”— Jtforw'ag 

XLV.— THE UNKIIID WOED. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HAIJFAX, 6BNTLEJIA.N.” 

** These stOTiOB arc gems of narrative. Indeed, some of them, In their tcnchlng grace 
and simplicity, seem to ns to possess a ohand even beyond the anthoress’e most popnlh r 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatioolly than of tiiat which opens )hs 
series. * The Onkiud Word.' It la wonderful to sea the Imagtoativa power displayed in 
the few delicate tenches by which this successful loTO'itory la iketohed oni”'— 3^ ^cAe. 
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XLVL— A BOSS IN JUNE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

“■A Eosa In June' is ss pretty as its title. The story is one of the hast and most 
toncbiag which we owe to the industry and talent of Mra Ollphant, and may hold Its own 
with eren ' The ChEonlcIofi of Oarliugford.' "—Times. 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LAUY. 

BY E. FRANCKS POYNTER. 

'"This Story presents a number of Ylvid and vary charming pictorea. Indeed, the whole 
twok is charmmg. It is interesting in both character and story, and thoroughly good of 
its klnd."^atem(iy lUvieiB. 


XLVIIL— PHGBBE, JUNIOR. 

m MRS. oliphaj;t. 

"This last ‘Ohrontcio of Carllngford* not merely takes rank fairly beside the first 
which introdnced us to ' Salem Chapel,' hut surpaasaa all the intermediate records. 
Kicebe, Junior, herself is adsurably drawa"— 

XLIX— LIFE OP MAEIB ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YON6E. 

'* A work of remarkable merit and intor^t, which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Moiie Aiitoinette.''^.Sj>ec^ator. 

L— SIR GIBBrE. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

' Sir Gibble ' is a book of e6nim"—PaU Mall Qasette. 

>*This book has power, pathos, and humour."— Ai/Kntruu). 

LI— YOUNG MRS. JARDINB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ JOHN H.VLIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 

'Young Mrs. Jar^ue ' la a pretty story, written In pure English."— Ths Times 

“There is much good feeling in this boo^ It is pleasant and wholesome."- 

LK— LORD BRACKEHBURY. 

BY AMELU B. EDWARDS. 

“A Tery readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of bigh-olass 
novel-wiltlng, and succeeded lu no small measure in attaining It There is plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general ' verre ' in the book."— 

LIU—IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" In ‘ It was a Lover and hie Las^i,' we admire Mra Ollphant exceedingly. It would be 
worth reading a second time, wevo it only for the sake of one ancient ^cuttieh spinster, 
who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mia Margaret Maitland."— nmea 


LIV.— THE REAL LORD BYRON— THE STORY OP 
THE POET’S LIFE. 

BY JOHN CORDY .TEAFFRESON. 

*'Mr. Jeifireson comes forward with a narraflTe wnich must take a very important 
plnco in Byronic literatuio; and it may reasonably be anticipated that this book wili be 
regarded with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and the fame of this 
great English noet"— y/ic Times. 


WOKKS BY THE AUTHOR OP 

SAM SUCK, THE CLOCEHAKEB.' 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in One Volume, Illustrated, and Unifomlj/ Bound, pice 53, 

NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

“We enjoy our old friond'o company wilb nnabatoil roliah. Thla arark la a rattling 
miacellauy of aharp aayinga, atorioa, and hard hita. It io full of f nn and fancy.”— dlfuiaeiun. 

" S1dc 6 Sam’s first work hs ba.s nrrittsn iiothiDg so frssb, racy, and gpnuiDfiiy bumorous as 
this, fivary line of it tells lu !iomo way or other— instriictlvely, satirically, jocosely, or 
wittily. Admiration of Sum's mature talonta, A&il laaglitcr at his droll yarns, constantly 
alternate as with imhaltmg aridity we jicrase the work. The Clockmaker prores bimeeif 
the fastest dme-kiUer at^golng/’—OlaerLcr. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

This delightful book will be the most popular, as beyond doubt it ie the best, of all the 
authoi'a admirable works "Slmdard. 

The book before ns will be read and laughed oyer. Its quaint and racy dialect will 
please some readors — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is eotnetbing to 
suit readers of arery humour."— 

'* The hmnour of 8am Slick is inexhaustible. Be is ever and everywhore a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approeoh, and wit and wisdom bang upon hia tongue. We pro- 
mise our readors a great traat from the perasai of these ' Wise Saws,' wLiidt contain a 
world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun."— Jfciwuiy Post, 

THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

'* By common consent this work Is regarded as one of the raciest, truest to life, most 
humorous, and most interesting works which have proceeded from the proliflo pen of its 
author. We all know wbat shrewduefis of observation, what power of graphic demrip* 
tlon, what natural resources of drollery, and what a bnppy method or hiUing ofT tM 
broader charaoterislios of the life he review^ belong to Judge Baliburton We nave all 
those qualities here; hut they are balanced by a serious literary purpose, and ere employed 
in the communication of information roepeoting certain phases of colonial experience 
which impart to the work on element of sober utility."— /SsNc/uy Timts. 

TRAITS OP AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

'* No man hae done more than the faoetlou<) J udge Haliburton, through the mouth of the 
inimitable * Sam,' to make the olil parent <muDtry recogniso and appreciate her qneer 
transatlantic progeny. Hla pro'-ent coUeciion of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun, full of rich specimens of ATOeri(mn humour.'*— Globa 

" Taukeeism, portrayed in its raciest asp<*ct, constitutes tie contents of these superliu 
tively entertaining ekotchea. The work embraces the most var ied topics— political parties, 
religious eccentricitlos, the flights of literatuio, and the absurdities of pretenders to learn- 
ing, all oome in for their share of satire; while wo have specjineus oJ genuiue American 
exaggerations and graphic pictures of social and domestic life os it ia The woik will 
hove a wide circalation.”— /odn Suli. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 

“In thla highly entertaining work we are treated to another cargo of capital stories 
from the inex^uaUble store of our Yuukeo friend. In the volume belore us he dishes up, 
with his accustomed humour and terseness of style, a va(-t number of tales, none more 
entertaining than another, and all of them giaphiwvlly illustrative of the ways and man- 
ners of brother Jonathan. The anomalies of Ameiican law, tho extraordinary adventures 
incident to life in the backwoods, and, above all, the peculiarities of American society, are 
variously, powerfully, and, for the most part amusingly exompilAed,"— Jc/tR JJaff. 

“In the picturesque delineation of chametor, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer equals Judge llallburton, end the eubjects embraced in the present 
delightful hook call forth, in new and vigorous exercise, his peculiar powora 'The 
Afri^ Hi»jiiia at Home ' will nob he less popukrr than ony of his previous works."— Pest. 

■ - — — •», 

LONDON : flUSST AND BLAOKBTT. PUBLISHERS. 




WORKS BY THE IDTHOE OF 

30M HALIFAX, GENTLEIAX. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS, 

Each in One Volume, Illustrated, and Uniformly Bound, price 5a. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

“This Is ft Tory good and a very InteresHng work. It is designed to trace tlie oareer 
Crom boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Ohrietian gentleman, and tt abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought Tbrou^ont it is conceived in a high spint, and written 
with groat ability. This cheap and haadhome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
band to hand os a gift^book in many honssholda"— E’rondner. 

* ^The story is very intorc^tiug. The attaidwnont between John Halifax and hia wife it 
beautifully painted, as aie the pictures of their domestic life, and tho growing up of their 
ohiliiren, and the cotfeluslon of the book is beauUfol and touching."— .Ai/teusuin. 

*'The new and cheaper edition of this Interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
nuccGBs, John Halifax, the hero of this luCH benutilul story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
ids history is no ordinary hook. It is a fulUtength poi trait of a true gmtlcman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoronghly £nglish one 
*^0 woik abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and tme pathoft It is a book 
that few Will road without becomiug wiser and better.*'— ^f<mark 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

“A book of sound cotin^eL It is one of the most sensible works of Its kind, well written, 
trDO>hearted, and altogotlier practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a ycning lady 
xnsy thank the author tor means of doing sa'*— i,'ir<bnmer. 

“ These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embracing 
chanty, and the welUeamed i-eputaticm of the author of ‘ John Halifax.' ^fandut’i/. 

“This oscelloue book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feelmg, and la 
written in an eamoat, phUouthropio, as well as practical spirit.’'— 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

“ We are always glad to welcome this auUior. She writes from her own eonvletlons, 
and she hae tho power not only to conceive cleariy what It is that she wishes to say, but 
to express It in language elTeulire end vigorous, in * A Life for a Life ' she is fortnuate 
in a good subject, end elie hae produced a work strong effect. Tho reader, having read 
the book through for tho story, will bo apt Of ho be of our persuauon) to return and reail 
again mony pages and passages with gienter pioosure than on a first perusal The whole 
book is replete with a gracefu'. tender delicacy ; and In addition to its other merits, It is 
written in good careful English."— 

NOTHING NEW. 

Nothing New ' displays all tliose superior merits which have made 'John Halifax* 
«De of the most popular works of the day.”— 

" The leader will find thcoe narrutives folly calculated to remind him of that truth and 
^ergy of human porliaiture, that spell over human affectioua aud emotions, which have 
etaniped this author one of the first noveiista of our day.*'— /oAs /full 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

"'The Woman's Kingdom ' sostains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic storiea The novelist's lesson is given with admirable force 
and Bweetuesa”— AfAoiceum 

'’'The Womans Kingdom' is remarkable for its romantlo interest, The eharacteix 
are masterpiecea Edim is worthy of the lM.Qd that drew John HoJifox."— PofiL 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

"These Studlee are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often oarnest, always full of right 
feeltag, and oc^ioually lightened by touches of quiet genial humour. The volume is re- 
markable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetlo fiielina 
<or*ftU things good and beautiful.''— i*o«l * ' * 

[OONTINCSO ON NEZX PAOS.] 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

JOHI HALIFAX, GENIIEMAK 

(cominiBs.} 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

“A more charming etory, to oor twte, has rarely been written. Within tbe compijir 
of a single Yolume the writer has hit off a circle of waried chamotera, all troe to nutuie— 
some true to^tho highest natare— and she has entangled tliem in a story which keeps qs 
m sospeuse till its knot le happily and grocafnily resolved; while, at the same time, a 

f iathetlc interest Is snatamed by on art of which it would be dUBeuit to /Analyze the secret 
t is a choice gift to be able thns to render humtui nature so truly to penetrate its depths 
with such a searching sagacity, and to illnminaie them with a rod'ance so omineatly tho 
writer’s own. Byen if tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, wo should expect 
that eyen he would pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a noyel withont a fault "—Tht Thmts. 

" This la a story good to hate from the circulating libraiy, but better to haye from one's 
botikseller, for it deseires a place in that little collection of clever and wbolesome storler 
that forma on^ of the comforte of a well<appolnted horns.' —JPxa/ntAer. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

** A good, wholesome book, as pleasant to read as it is inRtrttcdve.*'»Af^«i»ff»in. 

" This work is written with the same tnre-heaitedeoruestiiBflBaB 'JohaUalAfux,' TIic 
uiiint of the whole book is excellent" — £x^inrr. 

'*A charmhig tale charmingly told.”-~^/<mdlt&(2 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

‘'This is one of those pleasant talex m which the author of ‘ jQhn Halifax ' speaks out 
of a generous heart the purest truths of 

"Few men, and no women, will read a *Koble life’ withont finding tbomsalves the 
better."— fipecCafor. 

" A Story of powerful and pathetic intoresk"— i>arrp jyeuti. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

“A yery good noyel, showing a tender aympathy with human nature, and permeated* 
by a pure and noble spirit 
" A most charming story. 

"We earnestly recommend this noveL It 1 b a special and worthy speeimeu of the 
anther’s remarkable powers. The reader’s attention never for a moment lUga"— 

HANNAH. 

"A powerful noyel of eoclol and domestic Ufe. One of the most sncceesful efforts of a 
successful norellat"— Z)ai7y jFnrr. 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and arUstlcally told. The book Ix sure of a wide 
eirels of readera The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

" The author of * John Halifax ’ has written many favchiatiDg Btorfes, hut we can call to 
mind nothing from her pen that has a more endsrmg charm than the gracerul sketches m 
(bis wot£ Such a character ae Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroincfi as the type of 
all thatis tmly noble, pure, and womanly."— Jfoyatina 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

and clear,**— Jfoiwmg Port* 

Huest iHB Biaokett, PiraMSHEBS, 13 , Gmut JUhlbobodoh S*b 1 w& 



WORKS BY 

MT^S. OLIPHAISTT. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in One Volume, Ilbistrated, and Umfomily Bound, price 5s. 

ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

» ‘ Adam Oraeme ' iB a story awakening genoloe emotione ol interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures o( Soottish Ufa and soenery. The plot is cleverly compliou-ted, and 
there is great ^tallty in the dial<»ae, and remarkable brilliancy in the deBoilpflTe pas- 
eagea, as who that has read * &urgaret MaQand ' would not be prepared to expect? 
But the story has a ' mightier magnet still,* Is the healthy tone which perpadee It, in its 
feminine delicacy of thought and dicfei<^ and la the traly womanly tendocness of its 
aentimentB. The eloqaent author seta before ns the essential attributes ol Christian 
virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beantilal mauIfeataMone In 
the life, with a delloaoy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be BnrpasBed."— Jkoretny 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. For ueatneaa, elegance, and distinctueBS the volnmes in this seriee 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. * The Laird of Norlaw * will folly snatata 
the aothor^s high reputation. The reader is eatried on from first to last with am energy 
of sympathy t^t never flaga " — Stndajf Tvna. 

‘ The Laird of Norlaw’ Is worthy of the andior’e repatatioxL It Is <me of the most 
exgnialte of modeni iiOT6lB.">~Ote0rtfer. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

"To 'ItwasaLoverand hls Lass,' we admire MrnOliphant exoeedlngly. Her story Is 
a very pretty one. It would be worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of 
one ancient Scottish splnater, who Is nearly the counterpart of the attanimble Mrs. 
gacot liIaitlaad.">-7^R«i. 


AGNES. 

" 'Agnes ’ Is a novel exiperior to any of Mr& Ollphant’s former workn’’— dMemrum. 

"Mm OUpbant is one of the most admirable of oar novelists. In her works there are 
always to be found blgh principle, good taste, sense, ond reanement ' A^es * Is a story 
whose pathedo beauty will appeal irresistibly to all reodera”— iforauip FoiC 

A ROSE IN JUNE. 

'* ' A Bose In June ’ Is as pretty as its titia The story is one of the beat and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. OUphon^ Ud may hold its own 
with even ' The Ohcouiciea of OarUngfocU.' '^^Times. 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

"Thle last 'Ohrontcle ol Carlingrord* not merely takes rank fsirly beside the first 
which introduced ua to 'Salem Chapel, ' but evpasses all the Intermediate records. 
FJuebe, Junior, herself Is admirably drawn.”— Jcoolnty. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

"A good book on a most Interesting theme.*' — lYmec. 

“A trnly intoreating and most affecting memoir. ‘Irving's Life' ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There ore few lives that will be fuller of ia^ 
fnruciion, intorebt, and coneoladou.”— fiafarday JitvtetP. 


LONDON : HUaST AND BLACKETT, P0BLISHEES, 



WOEKS BY 

GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLD. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 

Each in One Volume, Illustrated, and Uniformly Bound, price 5s. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

**No ftcconnt of thlB story would giya any idaa. of fbe profound interest that perrades 
tiie work from the first page to the Jast“—Af^eaaum. 

" A novel of uncommon merit. Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no mas to try 
to read ' Clarissa Harlowe* out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to teara We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readei's will fed 
a rising in the throat aa they follow tho fortunes of Alee and Annle.”>~P<iK Mall ffauUe. 

**Tbe whole story is one of surpassing ezceilcnce and beauty."— Datiy ilfeua 

«• This book Is fuU of good thought and good writing. l>r. Mac I>onaId looks in his stories 
more to the souls of men and women than to their social ontsideL He reads life and 
Nature like a true poet"— 


ROBERT FALCONER. 

'“noherfc Falconer' is a work hrimfol of life and humour and of the deepest hnman 
interest It is a work to be returned to again and again for the deep and searchihg 
knowledge It evinces of hnznan thoughts and feeiinga"— ilMantrum. 

**ThlB story aboucds in exquisite spocimens of the word-painting in which Dr. Mno 
Donald excels, chermmg transcripts of Nature, full of light, air, and colonr.*’— dafurdtty 
^oiea. 

Tills noble story displays to the heat advantage all the powers of Dr. Mao Donald's 
genius ."— London ifeut. 

•• • itobort Falconer ' is the noblest work of fiction that Dr. Mac Donald has yet pro- 
duoe(.L''— Quariti'ly RtonvB. 

** The dUlognea in ‘ Hobart Falconer ’ are so finely blended with humour and pathos as 
to make them in themselves an intollectaal treat to which the reader retnrns again and 
agaiiL'— <Si)«cfa<or. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 

^ A novel which Is the work of a man of genius. It wlU attract the highest class of 
readers."— ZVmei. 

" I'here are many beautiful passages and descriptionB in this book. Tho characters are 
extremely well drawn.'' — Athwtetan. 

"A clever novel. The incidents are exciting, ond tho interest is maintained to the 
close. It may bo doubted if Sir Walter 5teott himself ever pointed a Sootoh fireside with 
more truth than Dr. Mao Donald.'*— Afw .((fry PotL 

David Elginbrod is the finest character we have met in fiction for many a day. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are vivid, tnitblul, and artistic; the general Tefiacciona nre 
those of a refined, thoughtful, and poetical philosopher, and the whole moral atmosphere 
of the book is lofty, pure, and invigorating.*'— 


SIR GIBBIE. 

** ' Sir Oihhfe ' is a book of genius."— Poll Jfall CfazeUe. 

" This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike, l^ere are many powerful scenes, and the portraita will stay long in our 
memory."— .AUcRiXum. 

“ ‘ Bir Olbblo ' is nnqaaBtionably a book of genius. It abounds in humour, pathos, 
Insight into character, and happy touche of descriptioo."- (rrqpAtc. 

'**Sir Gibbie' contedns some of the most charming writing the author has yet pro- 
duced "— iS'cofrfRan. 

*‘ * Sir Gibbie ' is one of the most touching and beautiful stories that has been written 
for many yesra It is not a novel to be ialy read and laid aside ; It Is a gnmd work, to bo 
kept near at hand, and studied and thought over/'^Jfpmtny Post. * 


LONDON : HDEST AND DLAOKBTT, PUBLISHERS. 



WORKS by the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GBNTLBJUN. CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 

A woman’s THOUGHTS A NOBLE LIFE. 

ABOUT WOMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

THE woman’s kingdom. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


WORKS by GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price Ss. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


WORKS by MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 6s. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS ADAM GRAEME OF .MOSS- 
LASS GRAY. 

THE LAIRD OP NORLAW. PHOEBE, JUNIOR. 

A ROSE IN JUNE. AGNES. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


TVOiZZS by the AUTHOR of ‘SAM SLICK.' 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 

NATURE AND HUMAN THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

NATURE. IN A COLONY. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

INSTAKOES. HUMOUR. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


lONDON: HUBST AND BLACKETT. 



13, Gbeat Marlbokougii Street, Losdom. 

MESSRS: HURST AID BLACKEiTS 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PALACE AND THE HOSPITAL; or, 

CiiitONicLEs OF GiinaNwio r. By the Itsv. A. Gr. L'EsTSAxaB, 
Author of ‘ Tlio Village oi Palaces,* * The Friendships of Alary 
Bussell AKtfoixl,' &c. 2 voLs. crowu 8\'o. With Illustrations. 2ls, 
Under tUa title ot ' The Pdlace end the IZospitil,' Air. L'Estran^e baa provided 
for those who have ill t late for topo.;rtLpliv, or mihar for the bfstiirical aud hio- 
graphical annals of n. locality famous in history, two volumes wlueh are rich in 
romauttc iiitaro^t and his pages abound in curious aud iuceroetiug gluupseb of 
old maunera ' — iOot/y yaes. 

FOOTSTEPS OF JEANNE D'ARC. A Pilgrim- 

age. By Airs. Flobenob Caddt. 1 vol demy 8vo. With 
Alap of Route. Ija. 

C0)>TfaKT4: — Domreniy ! the Church — Jeanne d'Aro’a Country end Home — Journey 
to Vaucouleuri — Toul and Nancy — Through the Heart of France— \rrivii.l at 
Chinoii— The Trial at Poitiers— 't‘he Lotro — ^Tha Maid of Orleans — V Wonder- 
ful Week. Jargaaa and Pacay — ^The Coronation at Rheima — The Al>bey of St 
Denis — The Kini;'o Retreat. Campaign on the Upper Loire — CheR-tyal Idol 
Brokeu. The Forest of Fontaiuebleau— Compibgiie — The Prlsouer of Le 
Orotoy — Journey to Rouen. 

THE BRONTE FAMILY, With Special Reference 

to Patrick Bbanwbll Bronte. By Francis A. Lbtlano. 2 
vela. 21s. 

GOKfBNTs:— Early Clrcumatanoo^ of the Brostil^Mrs. BronlH— The Rev. Patrick 
BrontU— The Girlhood of the Bromic Sisters— Brauweirs Boyhood— The 
Literary Tastes of the OhiMron—Touth— Art-aims of the BroutUi— Charlotte 
at Roe Head— Branvrell Broatii and hie Sisters’ Biogm^ers- BriQ woll at 
Bradford— Literary luQaoucee and Aepiiutloua — E^rly Tosms— Poems on 
’Caroline'— Events at the Parsonage— Branweil at Broughtoudu-Furaesii— 
Branweil at Sowsrby Brides. Chariotts's Exertions— Branweii's Poetry, 181J 
— Charlotte and Emily in Brussels — Other Poems — X Misplaced .Vttnnhmeiit— 
’Branwell's Fall,’ as set forth in Biographies of his SUters— Branwell's Pro- 
jected Novel— 'iteai Rest’ * Feaittaeaxnaur '— The Sistere' Poems and Novels. 
Branwell's Literary Occupatlouo— D^poudency. Branweh'a E^ttors— Last 
Interview with Ur. Orundy— Branweil Bronte and * Wuthcriug Hei><lits' — 
Branweil Drontii auvi ‘The Tenant of WildfeU H til'— Branwell's Failings. 
Publication of ‘Jane Eyre'— Branwell’e later Poetical Works — Fame at 
Haworth — Death of Branweil — Branwell'e Character in his Poetry. 

THE REAL SHELLEY: New Views of the Poet’s 

Life. By John Oordy Jeapphewn, Author of “ The Real Loi*d 
Byron,” “A Book about Doctore,” “A Book about LawyeiM,” &(;. 

2 rols. demy 8vo. SOe. 

Those who have road Mr. Jrallreson’s account of Byron will ho pi'cpared to 
And that Impartiality is the dlatiuguishmg feature of bis enileavour to clear aW4-y 
the fancioB and mieconceptlous which have beeu given to Uie world m rome of 
the biographies uf Sbelloy, and they will not be ilieappuinted. The author has 
striven to ascertain, fairly and lully, the tru'h couceroiug a poet whase miluence, 
while it has been greatly exa ggeraled by bis most enthusiastic admirers, is etUl a 
llvlDg factor In the life of many.”— .Vornmy J*osl. 

WOMEN OF EUKOPE IN THE FIFTEENTH 

AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Alra. Napier Hichhsb.' 
Vols. 1 and 2 domy Svo. 308. 

" These volumes contain biographies of women more or leas directly oounectod 
with the bietory of Scandinavia, Germany, Hnngary, Russia, Llthnanio, aud 
Poland, dnritig the fifteenth and sixteenth eentariea. The work Is likely to be of 
pennaneut value to the students of history."— Jkorfftnur Poit, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORK S — Continued. 


WITHOUT GOD: N^ative Science and Natural 

Ethics. By Pekoit Gnisa, A.athor of “The Do7irs Adrocato, 
Across the Zodiac,” &<•. 1 roL demy 8vo. 12s. 

’'Mr. Greg has coadensed much profouod thought Into his book, and has foily 
succeeded in maintaining the interest of the diBcnsBlon throughout' — J^orning Poft. 

’'This work is aby written ; there are in it many paBsages of no ordinary power 
and brilliancy. It Is eminently suggestive end stiniulatiDg.’''^i:ofi;/i<ift. 

This is the work of a man full of thought upon a number of highly important 
subjects, and of stroug convicMons sttxmgly enunciated, which no one can read 
without benedL"~~^orhitt(/ Advtrtmr. 

“Mr. Greg's speculative works are always worth study, and this certainly not 
the least of them. It la a powerful and inatrnctlve book for the doubter to read, 
and the author has given us many diacossiona of great snbtlety and deptli."— 
Spectator. 

SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Ludwik Nieiiojowski. 

Edited, from the Polish, by Majob SzcLCZEWsia. 2 vols 21s. 
“This book ccntaina a good deal of interesting matter. M. Niemojowski's de- 
vcrlption of Siberian gnuic and the hunting of it is clearly valuablo, and shows 
that he really has lived among the people. His work is not without interest to 
ethnographers, for It deals with almost every race that Inhabits Siberia — Tuu- 
guzea and Tartars, Satuoyedes and Ostiaks, the Bariats of Lake Baikal, and the 
(Jilliacica of the Paeide coasta.''— Acriew. 

“ Major Szuiczewski bus done a service by trunslating from the Polish the ln> 
teresting account which Hr. Niemojowshl has given of the dreary land in which 
he speut so many years of exile. The book coniains a number of very latere btmg 
stones '^’^AtheaKHin. 

“Tbia book contains by far the most exhaustive and reliable account which has 
yet been given In Eogllah of Siberia."— ifrificA Quarierlg Pevteto. 

REMINISCENCES OF MILITARY SERVICE 

WITH THE 93rd SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. By 
SufiOEON-GENEitAL MuNRO, M.D., C.B., Formerly Surgeon of the 
Regiment. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

“This is a book of iDioresting recollections of acUve military campaigning life. 
It is told in a frauk, simple, and uupieteutions manner ." — lUuttraUd London iVrrra 
“This book is not only bright end lively, but thoroughly good-natured. W bat 
makes ihose rcniibuceuces exceptionally readsble is tbe amount of lUustraiivs 
aueudote with which they arc inurspersed. Tbe author has a keen eppreciuiiou 
of humour, with tbe knack ol recuUing appropriate storiea"— jSioft/ptfoy Rc%\tve. 

“There is much in these interesting reiniaiBcences that will gratify while it 
pains the reader. A book like this, which portrays the horrors and not merely 
the showy side of war, has aistinct uselufness. Dr. Munro recounts many inci- 
dents with pardonable pride."— .Paff Mali Gazette. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD: As Recobded in Lettbbs truu her Litebary 
Correspondents. Edited l>y the Ret. A. G. L*Fstran6£, 
Editor of ** The Life ol Mary Ki^cU Mitford,” &o. 2 toIs. 21s. 
“These letters ate all written as to one whom tbe writers love and revere. Hu-s 
Barrett is one of Hiss Hitford’s correspondents, all of whom seem to be inspired 
With a Bcnae of excellence in the mind they ace invoking. Their letters aie ex- 
tremely iuterestiug, and they strike out recollections, opinions, oriticioms, which 
Will hold tbe reader's delighted and serious attention."— Telegraph. 

“In this singular and probably mique book Hiss Hitford is pointed, not in 
letters of her own nor in letters written of her, but in letters addreoeed to her^ 
amt a tiae idea is thus conveyed of her talent, her disposition, and of the impres* 
Bioii she mude upon her fiJeuiis. It seldom happens that anyone, however dis- 
tinguisheii, receives such a number of letteis well worth reading as were addressed 
to Miss Hitford; end the leiteia from her correspondents are not only from iutet- 
•esting peiBons, but aie in themselves iuteresUng. — Jamte's Gazette. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Cbnftnwe<^. 


THE PICTORIAL PRESS : Its Origin and Pro- 

ORESs. By Mason Jackson* 1 voi. demy 8vo. With 160 
Illustrations. ICs. 

Ur. Mason Jackson's Jeoraad and azbanatiTe work on the ‘ Pictorial Preas/ 
tvith its rare and carious illuatratloas, shoold be acquired n-nrt appreciatively con- 
enked. not only by those amateurs of the art, in the exercise, crltidsm and bibli- 
ography of which Ur. Jackson ia so skilled a proQeient, bni by students of the 
history of jonmaliam.'*— Q A. S. in Illustrated Zondo/t J^eus. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG 

WOFFINGTON : With Pictures op the Period in which She 
Lived. By J. FirzaBRAlD Molldy, Author of “ Court Life 
Bolow StaiiB,’’ &c. Second Edition. 2 vols, c}*own 8vo. With 
Portrait. 218. 

** Peg Wofilngtou makes a most interesting central Hgure, round which Mr. 
Molloy has made to revolve a varied and picturesque panorama of London life in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He seas things in the pust so clearly, grasps 
them hO teniiclonaly, and reproduces them so vividly, that they come to us without 
any of the dust and rust of time.'*— G. A S. tn IHuttraled London News. 

" As a story this life of Peg Wollington la excellent reading. The character of 
the lively actret>b ia fairly illustrated in those scenes in which she bears a pari, 
whether humorona, i-entimental, pathetic, ortmgic. Mr. Molloy has filled up the 
pages intervening between hie sketches with anecdotes, and has succeeded in 
preseuting a picture of the stage worid In the days of the second George which 
could not easily he surpassed. Of Kiuy Clive, of Garrick, of Macklin, of Foote the 
witty, and of Johnson the ponderona, many livelv stories are toli" — Post. 

ON THE TRACK OF THE CRESCENT-: Erratic 

Note6 from the PciuEue TO Pesth. By Major E. 0. Johnson, 
F. R. Hist. etc. With Map and Upwai'ds of 50 Ulus- 
trations hy the Author. 1 vol. demy 8vo. I5s. 

The author of this bright, pleasant volume posBeases keen power of observa- 
tion and vivid appreciation of animate and inanimate beauty. It will brighten 
hours for mauy readers who will only follow the track of the Orescent through its 
pages and its numerous iiluetrationa " — Morning Post. 

MEMOIRS OF A CAMBRIDGE CHORISTER. 

By WiLLiAU Glovkh. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

"In those amusing volumes Mr. Glover provides us with the means of speudlug 
a pleabsut hour or two in his compaoy.”— 2Vme5. 

"These volumes contain a mlscellaoeous sot of remlniBcences, comments, and 
anecdotes, written la a light and jocular style. Mr. Glover is always clieerfni 
and never didactic."— jHAcncpunt. 

MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, From 

His Pbtvate Coburstondencb and Obigihai* Documbms, 1784 — 
1849. By the Cou^T II. d’Ideville. Edited, from Ihe French, 
by Ohahlotte M. Yokgb. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 80b. 

"This Is a work of great value to the student ot French hietory. A pernsal of 
the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud's energy, his patriotism, his un- 
bolfifahnc'is. and liis pliilauthropy and buiuanlty Me was, indeed, u general who 
may serve as u pattern to ail countries, and bis name dcservee to live long in the 
niemotyuf his country men. Ilia sa^icioua, far-seeing opinions on military as 
well ns civil mat tci s they w ill do well to iKUider and take to heai i " — AthaMum. 

with the CONNAUGHT RANGERS in Quar- 

ters, Camp, ako on Leave. By General B. H. Maxwell, C.B., 
Author of “ Griffin, Ahoy I” 1 vol. 8yo. With IlluBlrationa. ISs. 

"When Oeueral Maxwell made hie d^ut in that capital book, 'Griffin, Aboy!' 
we expressed a hope that we should soon meet him again. This expectation is 
now fulfilled, and agaiu we have to ccugratulate the author on a distinct succesF 
f^carcely a poge in his volume bnt has its litile anecdote and tlieso btaxiee hav«»a 
oal touch of humour in them.'*— Globe. 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS — Continued. 


GLIMPSES OF GREEK LIFE AND SCENERY. 

By Aones Smith, Autlior of “ Eoatern PilgrimB,” &o, Demy 8vo. 

'With lllugtratiozis and Map of the Author's Route. 15s. 

** A truthCttl pictave of the cooutry through which the author travelled. It is 
uatarall; and simply told, in an agreeable and animated style. Miss Smith dis> 
plays an ample ociiuaintanco and sympathy with all the scenes of historic iotcrest, 
and is able to tell Uor readers a good deal of the present condition anil prospects 
of the people who inhabit the country.'*— .St James'^ CaziUe. 

*' Every lover of Greece must hail with pleasure each now book of travels in 
that country which tends to increase the interest of Enghi-h people in Greece, and 
spreads the knowledge that it is not only delightful, but ouitc safe, to travel thore. 
Miss Smith's * Glimpses ’ are lively and pleasant.'' — AeaJmjr. 

“ These ‘Glimpsefa ' are presented to us in a very bright and soDsible faahlon 
It U u very flgreeablo and instructive book. The chapter on the language and 
chaTactev of the modern Greeks is well wotth reading fur the Bound judgment 
and knowledge of the subject wbleli it displaya"— Mal^ Guiette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hi» Wife. 

2 vola. large post 8vo. With Portrait. 24b. 

"This life of tloecheles will bo a valuable book of reference for tlie muaiaal hlB- 
toriau, for tbe contents extend over a period of threescore yen rs, coznmet-cisg with 
^94, and ending at 1870. Moscheleawrttea fairly of what Is called the ‘Music of the 
^tnre»' and his judgments on Ilerr Wagner, l>r. Lisat, Ruben stein, r>r. von BUlow, 
Lltoltf, da, whether as composers or executants, are in a liberal spirit, Ee re- 
oognizea oheerfully the talents of our nattve artists i Sir 8. Bennett, Mr. Mao> 
farreo, fliadame Goddard, Mr. J. Barnett, Mr. Hullab, Mr. A. Sulllvau, da The 
Tolntnea are fall of amusing anecdotea'*— AfAenieum. 

MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Private Life (1787- 

1874). By His Daughter, ^lodaxno de Witt. Translated by Mrs. 

Simpson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

“Madame de Witt hoe done justice to her fothpr's memory in an admirable re- 
cord of his life. Mta Simpson's traneletion of this singularly interostisg book is 
in accuracy and grace worthy of the original and of the subjecL’’— ^afurtfay Review. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by PermiBsioxi to Tbb Queen. 

fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to. 5 b. 

“TUo writer of the tenderly-conceived letters In this volume was lira Julius 
Hi^e, a sister of Mr. Maurice They are instinct with the devout BabmisBiveneBB 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a wlnnlngness of tact, and sometimes, too. a dii-ectncss ol language which 
we hardly Ond even in tbe brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the eoaree of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide cirole. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, ‘E. H. F.', gives a very faithful outline of thelife."— Brtftih 
Qfiorterlif RevUw^ 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of “John Halifax, 

Gentleman.’* i vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“'We reoirainend ‘Plain Speaking' to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
instructive rending. The contents of Mra Graik’s volume sre of the most mulcU 
lariouB kind, but all the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of^al inipurtanco.'—iSf. James's Gaeeiie. 
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EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS 

EACH IN ONE VCLCME CKOWX bro, Ca. 


D O nST O 

A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 


“Thfa is a rery aAmiTa\ilo woik. The reader is Irom tbe first carried away by 
iliG {;al]ai)t uaconventioziulily of iu author. *Doiiornu * is a very excellent novo] , 
but it is something more and better. It should do as mncli good as the best 
sermon over written or delivered extempore^ Ihe story Ib told with a grand sim- 
pliciiy, an unconsclons poetry of eloi|nence which stln tbe very depths of iLe 
bcaii. One of the main oxcellciicieo of this novolistba delicacy of touch with 
which the author shows her mott dohgtatfu] cLaractcra to he alter all human 
beiugs, and not angels before tLoir time.'*— Sra/iJio 'L 

*’ ‘ Donovan ‘ is told with the power of truth, exjv*! jence, and moral insight The 
tone of the novel is excellent and vci 7 bigh.'*>-An'y 

"Finco Dickene’ ‘Little Domhey,' no mote pathctle picture has been drawn 
than this of Dot Farrant; It is infimteiy luucbmg**— d/orni/jy J'ogt. 

“‘DonoTsn’ is a good story of its Idud. Donovan's ch'tracter is developed 
with patience, and tbe reader will find In bim a good deal to Iika'*<~j‘li/iena‘i/in. 

“The antbor has an unnsual capacity for seeing both sides of a question upon 
which her own mind Is entiiely made npi. Theie is a great deal of thought in this 
book."— 

“ ‘ Donovan * is diatinguished by marked ability In the pot trnitnre of exceptional 
fonna of obaracter. The hero hlmsoll is a finished stndy. ‘—Ch*6 

*• t Donovan ' is dletinotly a novel with a high .tim, (.uocossrniiy attained. The 
charaoter^drawlng la vigorous and ttathfttV — Mall Gtuclle. 


TAV^O. 


“This book is woll-written and full of interest Tlio story abounds with a good 
many light touches, ond is certainly farfiom lacking in inoideDt'’— iThnea 

'“We Two’ contains many very oxciting paasages and a groat deal of infor- 
mation. bliss I^all is a capable writeroud a clear-beaded thinker."— dthenictmt. 

“ We recommend all novel-readers to road this novel, with the care which such 
a stivng, uncommon, and thougbtfal book uemauds aud Jesorvea"— ^Spectator*. 

“A work of deep tbonght and mnv power. Feilous ns it is. it is now aud tb^^n 
briglitened by rays of goouiue humour. AMtogciher ihis story is more and Letter 
than a novel." — ifora&ig Pat. 

“ There la artistic realism both in the conception and the delinention of the per- 
Bonngeb; tho outiou and interest are anfla^emgly sustained from first to last, and 
the buck is pervaded by an atmoKphero oi elevated, earnest thought ’’ — Scohm'in 

“ There are delightful tunches of humour iu this book ; thoio is true pathos, and 
tbpro Is uudonbted power. Wo can hoaitUy commesd it to cur readers’ pcrasal." 
—(Jhmfh Hells. 

“ A pathetic and o'ertmo picture of that wliioh b’gotry and persecurion can pro- 
duce Tho case is slated in Ibis remarkable book with wonderful ability. 
Vhtijttun irct'lii. 


LONDON : nUR^T AND BLACKETT, FUBLIShAbS. 
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EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS 


isr ONE VOLTJaE CROWN bvo, 6 e 

I]sr THE GhOLHEH 


T.ya.u hfts giTdii tiB ft vigotouft fttttdy of aacU lifo anl cha«^ctOT os are 
really woitb reading about. The oantrel figure of her story is Algernon Sydney, 
and this flgnie she invests with a smgo ai dignity and power He always appeals 
with effect, but no Ubertiea are taken with the facta of hta life Ilie plot is 
adapted with groat fehcit} to them Hie purt in it absolately consiatent as it la 
with hisioi ical troth, gi\ea It reality aa well ob dignity Some of the ecbnea are 
Temarkubly Ihe escape is an admiirble nftrEabi\e, which almost makes 

one hold ones breath os one loads -^^pectaior 

‘In the Golden Dajs is an excellent novel of a kind we are always particu 
larly glad to recommend It has a good foundation of pUt and im idenr a 
thorongbly noble and wboleaonio moUro a licio who real*} acts and auffeis 
heroically and two very nice hetoiaes The bi<-toiiCkI bick£,iouud lavorycaie 
fully indicated, but u never adowed to boLome more than backgiound — 
Guardian 

' In thiq novel tbo narrative la mtereating, the coainctcih are ill well diaun 
the repioduetion of antique manners and thoughts is iie^uebtlj happy and the 
gradual niatucmg of the hero a mmd la succebstully (iLbcnhed — Uhuttium. 

“A o*t\erai>d intercstiog story nhtch will be read with more than oidinary 
interest liv those who enjoy a good, stuiing, highly oulourcd romance ~~St 
'amess Gazelte 

‘ In the Golden Days is a deter booh The author bos acqiilled hereelf well 
of her tdbk — JUoi Hinff Post 

Ab apiece of earnest, thoughtfdl Uteiaiy woih In the Go den Dajs stands 
fit aboie the mnl itade of novels of the d'vy Jot re mat piutiful cb iiattet , 
Mary Denham not sweeter but almost moie beamilul Thoto is dramatic power 
and pathos in the tale —Seoumaa 

In one word vo can recommend thie novel as at once mstruotivo and entei 
taming It proves oxteuaive study of the human heart as well as of bmloiy — 
Bititsh Qtaitall/ 

" Were it only for the deeply intereetmg study of tho life and character of 
Algernon Sydney tho hook is well worth leading — Chunh DMs 

“A very charming book Joyce is au exquisite creation and Hugo WbarndifTe 
taei lov ei ni ikes a tine hero It seems ft novel with a high puipose and a noble 
mcauing Yet it is never dull -—PaU Utdl Ga^Hte 

‘In thi^ novel the interest is well auatamed tfaioughouk and the characters are 
well drawn —Quern 

“This stoiy IB mteresticg and poasessaa tho strength of thoiough carnestneas ' 
— GrapAic 

It 18 impossible to read this rare and powerful story without emotion 
Patbeticallv beiiutiful os theiuudeuta of tbo tale ore, m oil the charm of aitiatio 
setting aud litei ary powet tho mam intoiest lies m the conflict of principle with 
temptation, ana in the wonderfully tender, yet grand ideal ot manhood — ZUera^ 

*' The author o! two icmarkable novels gives us a third m which bhe hreaks 
entiiely ucw giouul with an cquatij vigoious stroke Ibo stoty is good the 
style Ti,f« ions pure and i tiiactive Evidence o' exteneive leading assimilated 
bv *i souii 1 jadgment and a iclned taste is to be found in this woik, bnt no 
pedautiy and no dulnesB — the Lady 

As a nairative of human Iovp and huraan Ruffenng this novel is one to give 
uousual pIcoFUio There are many hisiomal chaiucteis fiosli and M.;oioujly 
diawn including Tohn Evelyn the little Dnebe'^s of Gruftoo &ii Willnm and 
Mibiy Denlium Betterton the actoi and Francis Bimpflold Ihe book is deeply 
mtsieet ng for its tender and touching recital of the love story and mistoi times uf 
Hugo and Joyce Wharacliffe — Acuduny 
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MADAME DE PEESNEL. By E. Fbaxces 

PoTNTEK, Aiitlior of “NIy Little Lady,” & 0 . Second Edition. 2to 18. 
*‘A cliarmini: sforj, fa)] of originality. Tlie dialogao is rail of life, and the 
oharoctorB are strongly and coneiaely — SatuTUlay Jlevieic. 

A noTel of considerable quiet charm, contaiumg much, natural diologue. 
There is rcilaed portraiture and gracefnl description in the booh."~A/Ara.etf»i, 

ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax Byrexe, Author 

of A Fair Country Maid.” S yola. 

* Entangled ' is a story of real gecina Alisa Byime ahows her fall powers in 
her marTelloualy Tivld and impressive treatment of strong or delicate situations. 
The wiiter holds ns as the ancient mariner held his listener, and for the time we 
live only In the lives which are acting or agonising before us." — Academy. 

ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LOKD. By Mra. 

FoKiiESTca, Autlior of “Vivo,” “Mignon,” &c. Second Edition. 
3 Tols, 

Mrs. Forrester is a lively Btory'tetler. Her book ia not wanting in oontrasta 
of light and shade, nor is it didlcult to detect evidence of considerable vigour 
and Iniaginatlon.*'— .if/deno'u/u. 

** Mra. Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and there is really not a dull 
page in the whole of these volumes." — Academy. 

BETWIXT MY LOVE AND ME. By the Aotiu.r 

OP “ A GoLi)u:r Bar,” “ Ghristma North,” &c. 3 vol$. 

*^ThiB la emphatically a pleasant boolc. Charming little bits of description 
abound, aud It Is evidently a trained artist who draws the llte'-like oharticior* 
portraits of a group, every individual of which is worth Btadying.”—^dera/y IKoi’ftA 

LAZARUS IN LONDON. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of ” Grnndmothor's Bfoacy,” 3 voU. 

*^Tho tide ’Lazarus In London* does credit to its Inventor. The story Js 
written in a forcible style, and tho murdw upon which the plot depemls is not 
only contrived with skill, but treated in a manner which is strikingly oiigioal." — 
M/tenaum. 

LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Cecil H.vy, 

Author of “ Old Myddclton’s Money,” &c. Second Edition. 3 toIs. 
"There is a good deal in this novel ttiut has a certain fascination. On the whole, 
Mi^s Hay bos made the pubUo her debtor-i for a welUBustaiocd story." — /If/iencruMi. 

"This interestiug story is likely to be popular among all who like seniimetital 
mystery just llavuurod with crime."'— (FrqpAtc. 

LOVE AND MIRAGE. By M. Bf,thaji-Ed wards. 

Author of ” Kitty,” “ Bridget,” Ac 2 vols. 

" A singularly rednod and beautiful story. In which we know not whether to 
admire most the fair landscape, rich in ideal and real lovelinoBs, or the simple 
dgarea moving before iL’'-^j7ecfafor. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “We Two,” “Donoran,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vole. 

" This is an excellent novel, of a kind we are always particularly glad to recom- 
mend. It has a good fonmlation of plot and incident, and a thoionghly uolne and 
wholesome motive, a hero who really acts aud suffers heroically, two very nice 
heroines, and a good number of well-drawn characters."— (?uarcfui/i. 

■THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. By Henry 

Grebswell, Author of “ A Modem Greek Heroine,” AeJ 3 vols. 
" A novel very much above the average. Its strength lies in its orij^tUi’y." — 

Actideiny. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 


THRO’ LOVE AND WAR. By Violkt Fan% Au- 

tliov of “Sopliy: or tlio AdvcntriroB of a SHvagc,” & q . 3 voLs. 

FAIR KATHERINE. By Darley Dale. 3 vuls. 

(/« Novemher.J 

THE BEAUTY OF THE WORLD. A Story of 

THIS GiifEHSTio.Y. Bj' A. J. Dofpield, Antlior of “ NooJfess 
MLery,” /frc. S vols. 

A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esjik Stcjart. 3 vols. 

For Bhe ^7as faire, as iatrs mota ever bea ** — SpcvnLi'.'s Fnirie Qiteene 
“ In ^ A Fairo Damzell/ ttae interest ia Kteadily mtiintameil. and the progress of 
tti(‘ plot giv'S ri'so to Pome atrong siiiuttoiis m the ibird 

'’'A Faire Damzell* is reillv a pleaaint nore) which con be read for enjoyment 
alone, without any pressuie oi the goad of duty.” — Acadiinrf. 

DOROTHY DRAKE. By FiieOeuick H. Moore. 

vols- 

“Mr Moore ia an original nnd paln-^taking artist His sketchea aro drawn 
from the life, and ho has au undoubtetl glit of wholesome and not unkindly 
satire ''^Acad^my. 

riiero Is much faithful do-crlptiou and quiet humour In Mr. Mooro'a novel A 
good and well-oonstiuoted plot is succobsiuily wcx'ked ont in these two woll* 
svrittaa volumes.’*— Post. 

“Mr. Moore has paiutod in 'Dorothy Drake* an admirable plctnre of the life 
and buciety of a. Ilttlo provincial town.*’— d'fo6e. 

THE VERGE OF NIGHT. By Peboy Gre6, 

Author of ‘‘Ivy : Cousin and Brido,” Ac. 3 voU. 

“Thi^ novel, which abounds in incidents more or less etartUng, is one of re> 
mirk ibl'i power, pathos, and wcil-maiutvod passion ’’ — Fujaro. 

“Mr Percy Greg bus so iurerniinglsvl ihe political and the domestic action In 
his clever novel that they make a unity which enablea the reader to follow the 
development of obametor and events wiib untiring inteicst" — Scotsman. 

" I'liere are a number of political portraiU which are decidedly clever.'*— 
— Athtrueam. 

THE LAW FORBIDS. By Katharine King, 

Aiitilior of “ The Queen of Iho Rcgiinont,” “ Off the Boll,” &c. 3 vola. 
“There lamach intorp»t m Mi&a iiing's new story ." — Aiftenaufn 
“ There are several effective incidenis. and there is much admirable character- 
eketciiiag In 'The Law Forbids.' " — ^.Ircnfem^ 

“We And in 'The Law Forbids' that wholesome, breezy freshnoBs which 
forms the atmosphere of Miss King's precediag stories. There are some excellent 
sketches of life and character " — Spectator. 

WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE t By the Author of 

“ Thk Two Miss Flemings,” “ Flowor o’ tho Broom,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good story. It has an interesting plot, and is by no means deficient in such 
rkal reapeotaaB impulse and sympathy. The excitement never flags from begtu- 
niog tu end.— DitVy Tetegraph. 

SNOW IN HARVEST. By Ida Ashworth Taylor, 

Author of ‘‘ Venus* Dovos,** &c. 3 vols. 

“A clever and amusing story,”— 

“A gro^isfai and well-written story. It is a diatinot im^vhfnant upimb'^onus' 
Dovea* ' here is more variety of character, and Mjnln'aylor's gra^JoT^it is 
llrmer^^iile her analysis of muods is elo&er and beltwaiwtained.''— 
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